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FOREWORD 


This book had its beginnings in a multidiscplinary research project on 
ancient synagogues at Lund University in Sweden. Initiated and led 
by Birger Olsson, the project was conducted between 1997 and 2001. 
It resulted in the publication of several monographs and articles on 
the origin, nature, architecture, hermeneutics, and language of the 
synagogue, as well as analyses of the process of separation between 
Jews and Christians. 

In addition to these, it was clear from the very outset, not least in 
view of recent scholarly debates, that a collection of relevant sources 
on the synagogue was a desideratum. It was also evident that the best 
way to proceed in realising such a source book was through teamwork, 
not only in order to be able to treat the vast number of diverse sources 
within a reasonable time frame, but also to ensure that the attendant 
interpretations and comments embodied a wider view than a single 
scholar could provide. The present volume represents the culmination 
of many years of work on ancient synagogues, and we are pleased to 
be able to present to the reader the results of our common efforts. 

Colleagues have generously shared their time and expertise in dif¬ 
ferent ways, and for this we are very greatful. Especially, we would like 
to thank (in alphabetic order), Douglas Edwards, Claude Eilers, Jim 
Eisenbraun, Lee Levine, Peter Richardson, Anna Runesson, Eileen 
Schuller, and Peter Widdicombe. Our research assistants at McMaster 
University have been invaluable: doctoral students Wayne Baxter, Jona¬ 
than Bernier, and Nick Meyer worked on preparing texts and indices. A 
special thanks to Nick for his indefatigable work on the penultimate draft 
of the manuscript. Any remaining errors are, of course, our own. 

For generous hnacial support we would like to acknowledge the Bank 
of Sweden Tencentenary Foundation, the Segelberska Foundation (Swe¬ 
den), the Arts and Research Board of McMaster University, Canada, 
and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (Canada). 

Last but not least, we want to express our gratitude to our editors 
at Brill, Louise Schouten and Ivo Romein, for their enthusiastic sup¬ 
port and patience, and to the editors of the Ancient Judaism and Early 
Christianity Series , for accepting our book in this fine series. 

Anders Runesson, Donald D. Binder, Birger Olsson 
Hamilton, ON—Mt. Vernon, VA—Lund 

June 2007 




CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


1.1 The Synagogue in Ancient Writings and Modem Studies 

Ancient synagogues, the institutional matrixes in which two world 
religions were bom, have been discussed and debated by scholars of 
Early Judaism and Christianity since modern historical research entered 
the world of academics around the 16th century. The Enlightenment, 
however, did not mark the beginning of learned interest in the early 
synagogue. As is evident in the works of Philo and Josephus, ideas and 
assumptions about the origin and nature of these institutions flourished 
already in the first century c.e. 

Since then, “the synagogue” has been used in the narrative worlds 
of academic essays of various types and for different reasons, strikingly 
few of which have had anything to do with an interest in the institu¬ 
tions themselves. In fact, most often claims about, descriptions of, and 
references to “the synagogue” and its activities comment on Judaism 
as a religious or ethnic tradition rather than inform the reader about 
institutional realities in any given century. “The synagogue” has, in 
such discourses, acquired a metaphorical life of its own, becoming a 
monolithic representative, used positively or negatively, of a religious 
tradition and its adherers, especially defining their relationship to other 
religions, cultures and peoples (Graeco-Roman and/or Christian). 

Even a cursory reading of Philo, Josephus, the New Testament Gospels 
and Acts or, to take more recent examples, a multitude of 19th and 
20th century academic studies on ancient Judaism and Christianity, 
indicate that “the synagogue” is a powerful and important discursive 
category that has helped those from different perspectives define inter¬ 
action between socio-ethnic and religious groups. 

Among first century Diaspora Jews, “the synagogue,” and specifically 
the activity of reading and teaching Torah publicly each Sabbath, could 
be referred to in order to seek understanding and evoke friendly attitudes 
from Graeco-Roman neighbours and rulers interested in maintaining 
law and order. Early followers of Jesus, on the other hand, would often 
focus on intra-Jewish interaction, both friendly and hostile, within syna¬ 
gogues. By contrast, later non-Jewish Christians moulded a thoroughly 
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negative and stereotyped portrayal of “the synagogue,” which came 
to stand for everything considered to be opposed to “Christianity.” 
“Church” and “synagogue” became, after centuries of religious rhetoric 
and art, irreconcilable rivals; ultimate truth could only abide within one 
of the institutions, as proclaimed by its appointed leaders. 1 

As the Roman Empire gradually transformed itself into a (non-Jew- 
ish) Christian mono-religious culture, such unsympathetic and totalis¬ 
ing discourses of distance and contempt travelled from the political 
margins to the centre and eventually became mainstream. The earlier 
Graeco-Roman respect for ancient Jewish institutional traditions to 
which Philo and Josephus could refer in times of trouble was replaced 
by religio-political intolerance. Unavoidably, marginalisation followed 
for the Jews as a people. Anti-synagogue legislation began appearing in 
the fifth century when Theodosius in 438 c.e. prohibited the construc¬ 
tion of new synagogues (although he did allow for the repair of already 
existing buildings). Later, in the sixth century, Justinian reinforced and 
expanded such legislation aimed at circumscribing Jewish communal 
life (545/553 c.e .). 2 

Backed by political interests, this situation became cemented in 
Christian Europe. In the East, with the arrival of Islam in the seventh 
century, such developments were halted and Christian anti-Jewish 
rhetoric was prevented from entering the echelons of political power. 
With Islam dictating the dominant vision of a just religious society, 
neither the synagogue nor the church had access to the political 
influence needed to marginalise the other. By this time, however, the 
social reality of synagogue and church as two distinct and independent 
(religious) institutions had already been firmly established, although it 
is possible that some Christ-believing Jewish groups still existed. If so, 
by their very existence, they challenge any over-simplification of the 
institutional situation even in the seventh century. 3 


1 Such rhetoric is prevalent in the writings of the Church Fathers; while not fully 
developed, one of the first examples of such a use of “the synagogue” as metaphor is 
found in Justin Martyr: for examples, see the relevant section below. For representa¬ 
tions of “synagogue” and “church” in art, see, e.g., Heinz Schreckenberg, The Jews 
and Christian Art: An Illustrated History (New York: Continuum, 1996). 

2 For Roman legislation on Jews and Judaism, see Amnon Linder, The Jews in Roman 
Imperial Legislation (Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1987), which contains all 
relevant documents, with translations and commentary. 

3 Cf. Paula Fredriksen, “What Parting of the Ways? Jews, Gentiles, and the Ancient 
Mediterranean City,” in The Ways that Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity 
and the Early Middle Ages (ed. Adam Becker and Annette Yoshiko Reed; Tubingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2003), 35-63. 
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This development in the West led to the formation within mainstream 
culture of two basic assumptions about the synagogue, assumptions that 
have persisted into our own time, even within the scholarly community. 
The first is that “synagogue” has always, from the first century onwards, 
referred to an institution separate from the “church.” Thus attitudes 
that developed in the second century and later among elite non-Jewish 
Christians have been retrojected back onto the first century. This has 
resulted in scholarly misconceptions about first-century synagogues, 
perpetuating the view of “synagogue” and “church” as binary opposites 
in constant conflict. This last constitutes the second assumption. 

Despite the prevalence of these notions, the first-century institutional 
realities behind the “synagogue” do not allow for such a polarisation 
of categories; neither is the idea of consistent conflict warranted. From 
an institutional perspective, the conflicting and totalising language of 
some Christian authors beginning in the second century should not 
be read as reflecting a first-century situation. Nor should it provide a 
point of departure for analysing “Jewish and Christian interaction” in 
“New Testament times” as has so often been done. 

Even today, different kinds of religious conflicts in antiquity are fre¬ 
quently “re-termed” as a conflict between “Jesus and the synagogue,” or 
between “synagogue and church.” 4 Indeed, repeatedly in the scholarly 
literature “synagogue” seems to be used as a synonym for “Pharisees,” 
the group (incorrectly) assumed to have provided the leadership in first- 
century synagogues before being replaced by the rabbis in the late 
first to early second centuries. 5 Primary sources reveal, however, that 
synagogue leadership was diverse, consisting of people representing 
different religio-political outlooks. Not a few leaders were priests—a 
fact that in itself challenges the common assumption of a dichotomy 


4 This is especially frequent in studies on the so-called parting(s) of the ways of 
Judaism and Christianity, but we find the same assumptions and terminology in many 
New Testament studies on the Gospels and Paul. The terminological problematic is 
related to a similar use of “Judaism” and “Christianity” when describing first-century 
realities; the diversity of the first century hardly allows, however, the use of such distinct 
and homogenous categories. 

5 Pharisaic or rabbinic leadership in the ancient synagogue has been rejected by 
most synagogue scholars (so, e.g., Shaye Cohen, Lee I. Levine). Today, the emerging 
consensus is that the rabbis became influential in Jewish society only in the fourth—fifth 
centuries or later, and had little influence in the synagogue before this time. Seth 
Schwartz, Imperialism and Jewish Society: 200 b.c.e. to 640 c.e. (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2001), argues for an even later date. We shall return to this below. 
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between temple and synagogue in terms of influence and leadership 
in Jewish society. 6 

It seems that such reconstructions of “synagogue” and “church” 
as institutional opposites rest not only on the retrojection of modern 
institutions upon the past, but also on culturally conditioned readings 
of isolated passages from the New Testament or rabbinic literature. 
The persuasiveness of such reconstructions lies in the fact that they 
“make sense” within our own cultural context; by appealing to common 
sense, they are easily perpetuated in popular and scholarly writings. 
Nonetheless, as is widely agreed, “common sense” is not enough for 
historical analysis and may indeed be misleading, since every time- 
period and culture operates with its own definition of what constitutes 
collective wisdom. 7 Consequently, re-thinking long-held assumptions 
about antiquity and its institutions (both scholarly and popular) has 
gradually become a desideratum within historical studies. 

If scholarly ideas and theories about interactions between Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, and Graeco-Romans have been founded upon anachronistic or 
unwarranted assumptions about ancient synagogues, then changes in 
the understanding of these institutions will undoubtedly lead to changes 
in the perception of the interaction between socio-religiously defined 
groups, Jewish, Christian, or other. 

Turning to the field of synagogue research, such changes in the 
understanding of ancient synagogues have been underway for some 
time now. Today, most of the traditional views have been dismantled 
by an unprecedented surge of specialist studies in the field. The ground 
is being prepared for a renewed understanding of the most important 
institutional settings of nascent Judaism and Christianity, with far- 
reaching implications for our understanding of the formative period 
of these religions. 


6 See, e.g., Donald D. Binder, Into the Temple Courts: The Place of the Synagogues in the 
Second Temple Period (SBLDS 169; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1999), 3551E 
Contrary to popular contemporary views, in the first century (and earlier) the priests 
dominated leadership groups both nationally and locally, and they were regarded as 
the teachers oflsrael: cfi, e.g., 2 Chr 19:5-11; Sir 45:17; 1 Macc 14:44; Josephus, A. J. 
9.4; The Theodotos inscription ( CIJ 2.1404) mentions three generations of synagogue 
leaders ( archisynagogoi ) who were priests. See also Lee I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The 
First Thousand Tears (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 519-29, for a discussion 
of post-70 material. For comprehensive discussions of different synagogue functionaries 
and leaders, see Binder, Temple Courts, 343-87, and Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 412-53. 

7 See, e.g., Matthew Johnson, Archaeological Theoy: An Introduction (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1999), 1-33; Anders Runesson, The Origins of the Synagogue: A Socio-Historical Study 
(Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2001), 27. 
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1.2 The Current State of Research 

The interest in ancient synagogues has increased dramatically over the 
last 20 years or so, and researchers from different fields are now involved 
in renewed attempts to unveil the many mysteries that surround the 
origins and development of these institutions. Even if the exploration of 
the early life of the synagogue has attracted scholars’ attention since the 
dawn of modern historical studies, 8 with major contributions published 
in the early 20th century, 9 the recent publication of two wide-ranging 
collections of essays, 10 and nine comprehensive monographs on the 
topic—and a tenth forthcoming 2007 11 —is unparalleled in the history 
of scholarship. Indeed, the surge of synagogue studies moved Lee Levine 
to quickly revise and update his 748-page magnum opus, The Ancient 
Synagogue , originally published in 2000: the second, 796-page edition 
of this seminal work appeared a mere five years later. As Levine notes 
in the second edition, “This explosion of synagogue-related research 
persists to this very day.” 12 

The contemporary scholarly enthusiasm for and engagement in the 
study of ancient synagogues may partly be explained by the fact that 
the institution was a central part ofjewish life in antiquity and therefore 
important for the study ofjewish history generally. More significantly, 
synagogues provided the socio-political and religious setting without 


8 Carolus Sigonius, De republica Hebraeorum libri VII (Colonie, 1583); Campegius Vit- 
ringa, De svnagoga vetere libri tres (Franequerte: Typis & Impensisjohannis Gyzelaar, 1696). 

9 Ishmar Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy: A Comprehensive History. (Philadelphia: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1993); Samuel Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer (Berlin-Wien: Verlag 
Benjamin Harz, 1922). 

10 Dan Urman and Paul V. M. Flesher, Ancient Synagogues: Historical Analysis and 
Archaeological Discovery (2 vols.; Leiden: Brill, 1995). Birger Olsson and Magnus Zetter- 
holm, eds., The Ancient Synagogue From Its Origins Until 200 C.E.: Papers Presented at an 
International Conference at Lund University, October 14-17, 2001 (Stockholm: Almqvist & 
Wiksell International, 2003). 

11 Rachel Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art and Archaeology in the Land of Israel (Handbuch der 
Orientalistik, Abt. 7. Bd 1. Abschnitt 2. B. Lief. 4. Leiden: Brill, 1988); eadem, Ancient Jewish 
Art and Archaeology in the Diaspora (Handbuch der Orientalistik, Abt. 1, Bd 35. Leiden: 
Brill, 1998); Steven Fine, This Holy Place: On the Sanctity of the Synagogue during the Greco- 
Roman Period (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1997); Binder, 
Temple Courts', Levine, Ancient Synagogue', Runesson, Origins', Carsten ClauBen, Versammlung 
Gemeinde, Synagoge: Das hellemstisch-jiidischen Umfelt der friichristlichen Gemeinden (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2002); Philip Harland, Associations, Synagogues, and Congregations 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2003); David Milson, Art and Architecture of the Synagogue 
in Late Antique Palestine: In the Shadow of the Church (Leiden: Brill, 2007); Stephen K. 
Catto, Reconstructing the First-Century Synagogue: A Critical Analysis of Current Research (T & T 
Clark, 2007, forthcoming). 

12 Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 14. 
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which the formative stages of Judaism and Christianity can hardly be 
understood. Exploring the nature and origin of ancient synagogues 
thus becomes crucial not only to scholars working within the fields of 
early Jewish and Christian history respectively, but also to researchers 
interested in the so-called “parting of the ways” between Judaism and 
Christianity—an interest that is itself popular both inside and outside 
the academy. 

However, these concerns and interests of scholars are not enough 
to explain the stream of synagogue studies that have recently poured 
over academic libraries in the form of articles, monographs and edited 
volumes. Rather, the explanation for this development is found in the 
recent loss of major scholarly consensuses in academia, a phenomenon 
not limited to synagogue studies. 

Since the 1970s and 1980s, many long-held ideas about the nature 
and origin of the synagogue—such as the claim that the institution 
had its beginnings in the Babylonian exile as a replacement for the 
lost temple cult (Sigonius 1583), or that synagogue architecture displays 
certain stylistic patterns that indicate stages of development—have been 
rejected by synagogue scholars. New archaeological discoveries and the 
use of new methods and perspectives in reinterpreting known sources 
have been at the forefront of this movement. 

Consequently, we are currently experiencing a new process of consen¬ 
sus formation, in which a multitude of diverse theories compete to attract 
the approval of the majority of researchers. The increasingly inter¬ 
national scope of this debate, moreover, means that more approaches, 
perspectives, and ideas share the stage and have to be taken into account 
when historical judgments are made. Such a variety of alternatives and 
opportunities for divergent interpretations make consensus formation 
more difficult to achieve now than ever before. 13 In addition—and as 
a consequence of the aforementioned situation—the fields of research 
related to ancient synagogues continue to multiply, making the task of 
reconstructing these institutions more complex. The study of ancient 
synagogues is indeed, by necessity, an interdisciplinary endeavour. 


13 We may note, e.g., that, from the first to the seventeenth century, Moses was 
generally seen as the creator of the synagogue; Sigonius’ criticism of this consensus 
in the late 16th century, and his suggestion of a Babylonian origin for the synagogue 
slowly gained followers and then held sway until the 1970s. Indeed, although outdated, 
one may still see this hypothesis in popular books on the synagogue and in studies by 
scholars from adjacent fields. See the discussion in Runesson, Origins , 110-23. 
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1.3 Topics in Synagogue Research 

It is an admittedly difficult task to present an overview of synagogue 
studies while correlating the research of so many diverse subfields. 
Nevertheless, most of the various aspects and approaches to synagogue 
research may be generally categorized within one of four broad aspects: 
Spatial, liturgical, non-liturgical, and institutional. 

a) Spatial aspects concern not only analyses of archaeological remains 
and architecture, but also wider studies of Jewish art and iconography 
as they relate to synagogues. Contributions within this field consist of 
studies on specific synagogue remains, as well as attempts at integrat¬ 
ing the evidence into more holistic interpretations. The problems of 
methodology and dating have been crucial in recent research, parti¬ 
cularly as they apply to the interpretation of art within a Jewish build¬ 
ing. Recent comparative analyses have focussed upon the relationship 
between the synagogues and Graeco-Roman temples, the Jerusalem 
temple, Christian house churches, and Graeco-Roman voluntary asso¬ 
ciations (collegia). Among the contributors to this area of research are, 
e.g., Donald Binder, Philippe Bruneau, Marilyn Chiat, Virgilio Corbo, 
Steven Fine, Gideon Foerster, Erwin Goodenough, Shmaryahu Gutman, 
Rachel Flachlili, Alf Thomas Kraabel, Carl Kraehng, Lee I. Levine, 
Stanislao LofSeda, Jodi Magness, Zvi Ma'oz, Eric M. Meyers, Ehud Netzer, 
Peter Richardson, Anders Runesson, Leonard Victor Rutgers, Maria 
Floriani Squarciapino, James Strange, Eleazar Sukenik, Danny Syon, 
Monika Triimper, L. Michael White, Yigael Yadin, and Boaz Zissu. 

b) Liturgical aspects of the ancient synagogues is another intensely 
researched subfield in synagogue studies. What religious activities 
took place within the early synagogues? The public reading of Torah 
is well attested, 14 but was prayer also included in early synagogue 


14 The following sources mention Torah reading, teaching, or the presence of 
Torah scrolls in synagogues: Philo, Somn. 2.127; Opif. 128; Hypoth. 7:11-13; Legal 156, 
157, 311-313; Mos. 2.215-216; Spec. 2.60-62; Contempt. 30-31 (cf. 28); Prob. 80-83; 
Josephus, B.J. 2.289-92; A. J. 16.43-45, 164; C. Ap. 2.175; Mark 1:21, 39; 6:2; Matt 
4:23; 9:35; 13:54; Luke 4:15, 16-30, 31-33, 44; 6:6; 13:10; Acts 9:20; 13:5, 14-16; 
14:1; 15:21; 17:2-3, 10 11, 17; 18:4-6, 26; 19:8; John 6:59; 18:20; CIJ 1404. Cf. 1 
Tim 4:13. Note that when teaching is mentioned without readings in connection with 
a synagogue, readings or quotations from the Torah may nevertheless be assumed, 
since there was hardly more than one copy of the law in each synagogue; cf. Acts 17:3. 
Even if Torah reading could take place oil any weekday (Philo, Contempt 28; Acts 
17:11), the Sabbath was specifically dedicated for this purpose: see, e.g., Josephus, A. J. 
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worship? 15 In what ways, if any, were public fasts and festivals observed 
within the synagogues? How were the various rituals performed, and 
who performed them? The liturgical material from Qumran has 
become increasingly important for the study of synagogue worship. 
To these more traditional research topics we may now add questions 
concerning Jewish magic and mysticism as they relate to the synagogue 
and its activities. 16 Scholars involved in addressing these and similar 
questions include, e.g., Paul Bradshaw, Ester Chazon, Ismar Elbogen, 
Esther Eshel, Daniel Falk, Steven Fine, Ezra Fleisher, Lawrence Hoff¬ 
man, Pieter van der Horst, Reuven Kimelman, Lee I. Levine, Heather 
McKay, William O. E. Oesterly, Charles Perrot, Stefan Reif, Richard 
Sarason, Eileen Schuller, and Eric Werner. 

c) Mon-liturgical aspects , sometimes referred to as the social aspects of the 
synagogue, have hitherto been less explored than the previous two areas. 
However, in recent years, this lacuna has been noted, and major work 
has been done to widen the understanding of this important aspect of the 
synagogue. Contrary to popular belief, “synagogues” (as referenced in 
antiquity by a number of terms; see below) served a variety of functions 
that contemporary western culture would regard as properly belong¬ 
ing to municipal institutions. These included council halls, law courts, 
schools, treasuries, and public archives. 17 One of the first scholars to call 
attention to such non-liturgical practices of the synagogue (particularly 
as they relate to synagogue origins) was Leopold Low (1884), followed 
by Mendel Silber (1915), and Sidney B. Hoenig (1979). 18 While Richard 
Horsley has emphasised the communal aspect of ancient synagogues, 
today Lee Levine is the strongest proponent for an understanding of 
the earliest synagogue based on non-liturgical activities. 


16.43; C. Ap. 2.175; Philo, Opif. 128; Hypoth. 7.11-13; Contempl. 30—31; Mark 1:21; 
Luke 4:16; Acts 15:21. 

15 Cf., e.g., Josephus, A. J. 14.260; Vita 295; C. Ap. 1.209; Philo, Spec. 3.171; Matt 
6:5). Public fasts, which included prayer rituals, could also take place in synagogues 
(e.g., Josephus, Vita 290), as could communal meals (Josephus, A. J. 14.216). 

16 Cf. Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 17. 

17 Judicial proceedings (e.g., Mark 13:9); council halls (CJ£ 70); archives (apart from 
copies of the Torah [Josephus, B. J. 2.291], records of manumissions were kept in 
these buildings; IJO 1, BS5); treasuries (Philo, Spec. 1.77-78; Josephus, A. J. 16.164; 
cf. Matt 6:2); manumissions {IJO 1, BS6, BS7, BS9, BS17, BS18, BS19, BS24). An 
oft-cited example of political meetings in a proseuche , is the Tiberias incident recounted 
by Josephus, Vita 277ff Travellers could find lodging for the night in at least some 
synagogues {CIJ 2.1404). 

18 See Binder, Temple Courts, 204-26. 
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d) Institutional aspects refer to a variety of characteristics related to 
synagogue leadership and operations. Understanding the former of these 
is essential for understanding the place of synagogues in Jewish society. 
Did any particular party, such as the Pharisees, control the synagogues, 
or were synagogue hierarchies open to a variety of people regardless 
of group identity? What were the roles of priests in a synagogue set¬ 
ting? Recent research has convincingly argued that Pharisees did not 
have more influence in synagogues than any other group—nor was it 
uncommon for priests (regardless of religio-political affiliation) to be 
leaders (Shaye Cohen, Lee Levine). Ancient synagogues clearly had 
an elaborate hierarchy: already by the first century c.e. (and perhaps 
earlier), officials were given formal titles. It is still debated, however, to 
what degree (if at all) the hierarchies of the synagogue were modelled 
after that of the Jerusalem temple. 

One of the increasingly studied aspects regarding leadership con¬ 
cerns the role of women. 19 This topic is related to that of synagogue 
benefactors, since there are examples of several women acting in this 
capacity. Here, it seems clear that Diaspora synagogues were involved 
in the same system of benefaction as other Graeco-Roman associations, 
and that both Jews and non-Jews were among the benefactors (Philip 
Harland 2003). 

The presence of non-Jews among these benefactors may lead to a 
favourable verdict regarding the existence of the so-called God-fearers 
within the synagogues. While non-Jewish worshippers of the God of 
Israel were no doubt part of some, or even most, Diaspora synagogues, 
evidence suggests that not all non-Jewish benefactors to these institutions 
were. The larger question of who was part of synagogue communities 
needs to be addressed within an overall understanding of institutional 
realities in the Graeco-Roman world. Functionary aspects of ancient 
synagogues with specific focus on their connection to early Christ-believ- 
ing communities have been studied by James Burtchaell. 


19 See especially the work of Bernadette Brooten and Lee Levine: Bernadette J. 
Brooten, Women Leaders in the Ancient Synagogue: Inscriptional Evidence and Background Issues 
(Brown Judaic Studies 36; Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 1982); eadem, “Female Lead¬ 
ership in the Ancient Synagogue,” in From Dura to Sepphoris: Studies in Jewish Art and 
Society in Late Antiquity (ed. Lee I. Levine and Z. Weiss; Ann Arbor: Journal of Roman 
Archaeology Supplementary Series, 2000), 215-23; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 499-518. 
See also Binder, Temple Courts, 372-79; Runesson, “Women Leadership in the Early 
Church: Some Examples and an Interpretive Frame,” STK82A (2006): 173-83 (Swed¬ 
ish; English summary). 
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Several scholars have made substantial specialist contributions to 
more than one of the four areas. In addition to some of the researchers 
already mentioned, the contributions of the following scholars have 
been influential: Doron Chen, Carsten ClauBen, Paul Flesher, Joseph 
Gutmann, Martin Hengel, Richard Oster, Jacob Petuchowski, Tessa 
Rajak, Ronny Reich, Rainer Riesner, Shmuel Safrai, Paul Trebilco, 
Dan Urman, and Solomon Zeitlin. 

Important inscriptional work, which is, by nature, covering or hav¬ 
ing implications for several of the areas mentioned, has been done by 
E. Leigh Gibson and Irina Levinskaya (especially on manumissions), 
Jean Baptiste Frey, William Horbury, G. H. R. Horsley, Pieter van der 
Horst, Frowald Huttenmeister, Laurence Kant, Aryeh Kasher, John 
S. Kloppenborg, Baruch Lifshitz, Gert Liideritz, David Noy, Andrew 
Overman, and Avigdor Tcherikover. 

In addition to the above four areas of inquiry into which synagogue 
research may be divided, there are two problems related to the ancient 
synagogues that need to take into account all four areas: the origins 
and the nature of ancient synagogues. 

The question of synagogue origins is a classic problem that has been 
addressed in a multitude of articles and book sections, as well as in a 
couple of monographs. Discussions have often focussed on one or two 
of the above four subfields, usually the spatial or the liturgical. A com¬ 
prehensive analysis of the state of research is given in Runesson (2001). 20 

These studies seek to answer questions such as: When and where do 
we find the earliest signs of the institutions that by the first century were 
labelled synagoge, proseuche ., and several other names? 21 Was prayer one of 


20 Runesson, Origins, 67-168. See also Samuel Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer (Berlin: 
Hildesheim, 1922), 52-66; H. H. Rowley, Worship in Ancient Israel: Its Forms and Mean¬ 
ing (London: S.P.C.K., 1967), 213-45; Heather McKay, “Ancient Synagogues: The 
Continuing Dialectic Between Two Major Views,” CR.BS 6 (1998): 103-42. Lee 
Levine has discussed recent contributions in “The First Century Synagogue: Critical 
Reassessments and Assessments of the Critical,” in Religion and Society in Roman Palestine: 
Old Questions: New Approaches (ed. Douglas R. Edwards; New York: Routledge, 2004), 
70-102; see also idem, Ancient Synagogue, 22-28. 

21 What in English is translated “synagogue” went under several different names 
in antiquity (in Greek, Latin and Hebrew): synagoge, proseuche, ekkliesia, oikos, topos, hagios 
topos, hieros peribolos, hieron, synagogion, sabbateion, semneion, didaskaleion, amphitheatron, eucheion, 
proseukterion, thiasos, templum, proseucha, bet mo‘ed, bet ha-Torah, bet ha-kneset. For naos (A. J. 
19.305) and andron (A. J. 16.164) as possible synagogue terms, see Per Bilde, “Was 
hat Josephus iiber die Synagoge zu sagen?” in Internationales Josephus-Kolloquium Brussel 
1998 (ed. J. U. Kalms and F. Siegert; Munster: Lit. Verlag, 1999), 15-35, 17. Other 
terms discussed include bet hishtahavot and bet ha-midrash. The diversity in synagogue 
terminology has implications not least for how early Christ-believing communities 
organised themselves. For example, the term ekklesia, which is commonly translated 
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the earliest synagogue functions? What activity, liturgical or non-liturgi- 
cal, should be understood as defining the earliest synagogues? Where 
and when were the first synagogue buildings constructed? 

In response to the most basic of these questions, nearly every region 
of the Mediterranean world has been proposed as the birthplace of this 
institution, as has every time period, from the age of the Patriarchs to 
the Late Roman period. 

Lurking behind all of these proposals lies one of the most difficult 
questions to answer: “Why?” That is to say, just what historical, 
social, economic, political, and religious mechanisms gave rise to the 
institutional realities we refer to as “the synagogue”? Regardless of the 
theory preferred, the conundrum of synagogue origins is entangled in 
complex and hard-to-resolve methodological problems, which need to 
be explicitly addressed in all future research on the topic. 

As to the nature of the ancient synagogue institutions, this much- 
debated problem is closely related to the origins quest, though it moves 
beyond the basic question. As with the origins problem, however, any 
theory on the nature of the synagogue needs to take into account all 
the available literary, epigraphic, and archaeological evidence, as well as 
to integrate all the areas of research listed above, including the origins 
question. It goes without saying that this complex task has generated 
a multitude of suggested solutions. 

How should we best describe the synagogue of, say, the first century 
g.e.? As an informal gathering of people (Kee 1990)? 22 As a public for¬ 
mal gathering, but not in specific purpose-built edifices (Horsley 1999)? 23 
As a public assembly in a purpose-built edifice (Oster 1993)? 24 Was 
the Jewish home the primary model giving the synagogue its unique 
character (ClauBen 2002)? 25 Or are we dealing with a semi-public, 


“church,” was in fact used for synagogues around the first centuiy c.e. (see the index 
for examples of sources). It is thus not possible to argue that when a group of Christ- 
believers use ekklesia to designate their institution (e.g., Matt 16:18; 18:17; cf. also 3 
John, and comments below on Jas 2:2—4) they are departing from either “the Jewish 
community,” from ‘Jewishness,” or from Jewish organisational forms, as has so often 
been assumed. Only at a much later time was ekklesia used exclusively for Christian 
churches, as opposed to Jewish synagogues. 

22 Howard Clark Kee, “The Transformation of the Synagogue after 70 c.e.: Its 
Import for Early Christianity,” .NTS 36 (1990): 1-24. 

23 Richard Horsley, “Synagogues in Galilee and the Gospels,” in Evolution of the 
Synagogue: Problems and Progress (ed. Howard Clark Kee and Lynn H. Cohick; Harrisburg: 
Trinity Press, 1999), 46-69. 

24 Richard E. Oster, “Supposed Anachronism in Luke-Acts’ Use of ZYNAHirH: A 
Rejoinder to Howard Clark Kee,” MTS 39 (1993): 178-208. 

25 ClauBen, Versammlung. 
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voluntary association, similar to, or indeed within the same category as 
the Graeco-Roman collegia (Hengel 1971, Richardson 2004, Harland 
2003)? 26 Did the synagogue parallel Graeco-Roman temples—but with¬ 
out animal sacrifices (Flesher 2001)? 27 Or was the Jerusalem temple the 
blueprint for the institution, the latter functioning as a (non-sacrihcial) 
extension of and supplement to the former (Binder 1999)? 28 Did the 
Egyptian Per Ankh , an institution closely related to both temples and 
associations, stand as a model for the synagogue (Griffiths 1995)? 29 Or 
should we rather focus on local administration, viewing the first cen¬ 
tury synagogue as a communal institution with a religious dimension 
(Levine, 2004)? 30 Or again, does the evidence lead us to the conclusion 
that synagogue terms could refer to two types of institutions—both 
public communal assemblies and Jewish voluntary associations—and 
that, consequently, the meaning of “synagogue” was still fluid at this 
time (Runesson 2001)? 31 

When posing these and related questions, one also needs to ask: from 
whose perspective? It is one thing to claim that the Romans understood 
and categorised Diaspora synagogues as collegia , quite another to assert 
that this was also how the Jews themselves understood the nature of 
their institution. The same goes for the temple-suggestion. In both 
cases, agreement between different perspectives is possible, but needs 
to be argued. 

Which of these suggestions can best explain the diverse source mate¬ 
rial? While recent research has ruled out the suggestion of informal 
gatherings, there are good arguments in favour of several of the other 
theories. 


26 Martin Hengel, “Proseuche und Synagoge: jiidische Gemeinde, Gotteshaus und 
Gottesdienst in der Diaspora und in Palastina,” in Tradition und Glaube: Dasfruehe Chris- 
tentum in seiner Umwelt (ed. Gert Jeremias et al.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1971), 157-184; Peter Richardson, Building Jewish in the Roman East (Waco: Baylor 
University Press, 2004); Harland, Associations. 

27 Paul Virgil McCracken Flesher, “Prolegomenon to a Theory of Early Synagogue 
Development,” in Judaism in Late Antiquity, Part III: Where We Stand: Issues and Debates 
in Ancient Judaism (vol. IV of The Special Problem if the Synagogue ; ed. by A. J. Avery-Peck 
andjacob Neusner; Leiden: Brill, 2001). 

28 Binder, Temple Courts. 

29 Gwyn J. Griffiths, “Egypt and the Rise of the Synagogue,” in Ancient Synagogues: 
Historical Analysis and Archaeological Discovery (vol. 1; ed. Dan Urman and Paul Virgil 
McCracken Flesher; New York: Brill, 1995): 3-16. 

30 Levine, “Critical Reassessments.” 

31 Runesson, Origins. 
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Whatever final verdicts are reached, they are sure to have an impact 
on related fields of historical study. Returning to remarks made earlier— 
that conclusions about the synagogue would affect how we understand 
the foundational period of Judaism and Christianity—we may take the 
collegw-xhcory as an example. For such a socio-institutional setting as 
the collegia may well shed new light on certain theological texts: the 
fact that men and women, slaves and free, Jews and non Jews could 
interact more freely in many collegia than most elsewhere in Graeco- 
Roman society suggests a socio-institutional interpretive frame for 
understanding Paul’s salvation-inclusive theological message to his 
diaspora community in Gal 3:28. 32 

1.4 Tools for Sy nagogue Studies 

Although methodological reflection is of outmost importance in the pres¬ 
ent state of research on ancient synagogues, having immediate access 
to all the relevant sources is, of course, crucial. Until now, such sources 
have been scattered across a multitude of publications. Moreover, when 
collections of primary sources have been produced (often with an aim 
broader than the synagogue itself), they have frequently been limited 
to a single type, e.g., archaeological or epigraphic. From among these, 
the following publications may be considered essential: 

Archaeological'. Chiat; 33 Flachlili; 34 Sailer; 35 Ilan; 36 NEAEHLf Hiitten- 
meister and Reeg. 38 


32 Cf. Runesson, “Women Leadership,” 182. 

33 Marilyn Joyce Segal Chiat, Handbook of Synagogue Architecture (Brown Judaic Studies 
29; ed. Jacob Neusner; Chico: Scholars Press, 1982). 

34 Hachlili, Israel ; eadem, Diaspora. 

35 Sylvester J. Sailer, The Second Revised Catalogue of the Ancient Synagogues of the Holy 
Land (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing, 1972). 

36 Z. Ilan, Ancient Synagogues in Israel (Tel Aviv: Ministry of Defence, 1991 [in 
Hebrew]). 

37 Ephraim Stern, The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land (4 
vols.; Jerusalem: Carta, 1993). 

38 Frowald Hiittenmeister and Gottfried Reeg, Die antiken Synagogen in Israel: Die 
judischen Synagogen, Lehrhauser und Gerichtshofe (Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 

1977). In addition to these studies and catalogues, a helpful introduction to architec¬ 
tural terminology is found in Ruth Jacoby and Rina Talgam, Ancient Jewish Synagogues: 
Architectural Glossary (Jerusalem: Centre for Jewish Art, Hebrew University ofjerusalem, 
1988). 
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Inscriptions: JIGREfJIWE (2 vols.); 40 IJO (3 vols.); 41 CIJ (2 vols.); 42 
Lifshitz; 43 Liideritz; 44 Scheiber; 45 Naveh; 46 Roth-Gerson. 47 A useful tool 
when studying and interpreting inscriptions is Kant. 48 

Papyri: Tcherikover (3 vols.). 49 A fine introduction to the use of papyri 
in history writing is found in Bagnall. 50 

Legal: Imperial Roman legislation explicitly related to ancient syna¬ 
gogues is collected in Linder, 51 but does not appear until the fifth century 
c.e., and is thus beyond the chronological scope of the present study. 

Literary sources (Philo, Josephus, The Qumran texts, Pseudo-Philo, 
the New Testament, Cleomedes, Artemidorus, Tacitus, Juvenal, the 
Mishnah) have never been collected and published in a single volume. 


39 William Horbury and David Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Greco-Roman Egypt: With an 
Index of the Jeivish Inscriptions of Egypt and Cyrenaica (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992). 

49 David Noy, Italy (Excluding the City of Rome), Spain and Gaul (vol. 1 oi Jewish Inscrip¬ 
tions of Western Europe ; Cambridge, New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993); idem, 
The City of Rome (vol. 2 of Jewish Inscriptions of Western Europe', Cambridge, New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1995). 

41 David Noy, Alexander Panayotov, and Hanswulf Bloedhorn, eds., Eastern Europe 
(vol. 1 of Inscriptiones Judaicae Orientis', Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism 101; Tubin¬ 
gen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004); Walter Ameling, ed., Kleinasien (vol. 2 of Inscriptiones Judaicae 
Orientis', Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism 99; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004); 
David Noy, Hanswulf Bloedhorn, eds., Syria and Cyprus (vol. 3 of Inscriptiones Judaicae 
Orientis', Texts and Studies in Ancient Judaism 102; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004). 

42 Jean Baptiste Frey, ed., Corpus Inscriptionum Judaic arum (2 vols.; vol. 1, rev. ed.; 
1975; Rome: Poniticio Instituto di Archeologia Christiana, 1936-52). 

43 Baruch Lifshitz, Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues juries: repertoire des dedicaces 
grecques relatives a la construction et a la refection des synagogues (Paris: Gabalda, 1967). See 
also his “ Prolegomenon ,” in Corpus of Jewish Inscriptions: Jewish Inscriptions from the Third 
Century b.c. to the Seimith Century a.d. (ed. Jean Baptiste Frey; New York: Ktav Publish¬ 
ing House, 1975). 

44 Cert Liideritz, Corpus jiidischer Jeugnisse aus der Cyrenaika (Beihefte zum Tubinger 
Atlas des vorderen Orients B 53; Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert Verlag, 1983). 

45 Alexander Scheiber, Jewish Inscriptions in Hungary, from the 3rd Century to 1686 
(Leiden: Brill, 1983). 

46 Joseph Naveh, On Stone and Mosaic: The Aramaic and Hebrew Inscriptions from Ancient 
Synagogues (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society & Carta, 1978 [Hebrew]). 

47 Lea Roth-Gerson, The Greek Inscriptions from the Synagogues in Eretg-Israel (Jerusalem: 
Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1987 [Hebrew]); eadem, The Jews in Syria as Reflected in the Greek 
Inscriptions (Jerusalem: Shazar Centre Historical Society of Israel, 2001 [Hebrew]). 

48 Laurence H. Kant, “Jewish Inscriptions in Greek and Latin,” in Aufstieg und 
Medergang der romischen Welt: Geschichte und Kultur Roms ini Spiegel der neueren Forschung (ed. 
Wolfgang Haase; New York: W. de Gruyter, 1987), 671-713. 

49 Avigdor Tcherikover, Alexander Fuks, and Menahem Stern, Corpus Papyrorum 
Judaicarum (3 vols.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957-64). 

50 Roger S. Bagnall, Reading Papyri, Writing Ancient History (London: Routledge, 
1995). 

51 Linder, Imperial Legislation. 
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However, Tzvee Zahavy has gathered and interpreted references to the 
synagogue in the Mishnah (and the Tosefta and the Jerusalem Talmud) 
in his Jewish Prayer? 2 

The present source book, covering the earliest material with an 
upper limit of 200 c.e., is meant to fill this void by gathering all types 
of sources into one single volume, presenting them, as far as possible, 
according to geographical location. 

1.5 The Organization and Aim of the Present 
Collection of Sy nagogue Sources 

The present source book is the first of its kind, including all available 
evidence pertaining to the earliest synagogues in the land of Israel and 
the Diaspora: literary sources, papyri, inscriptions, and archaeological 
remains. Any source book needs to limit its scope in some way, how¬ 
ever, and to constrain its contents chronologically. We have chosen the 
parameters of the present volume in the following way. 

With respect to chronological restrictions, at first glance, the upper 
time limit of 200 c.e. might seem arbitrary. Most recent studies have 
focussed on 70 c.e. —and there may well be good reasons for doing so. 
For the present volume, however, we have viewed such a limitation as 
both methodologically and pedagogically problematic. 

First, there is still an ongoing debate about the significance of the fall 
of the Jerusalem temple for the early development of the synagogue. By 
moving well beyond this date, the present volume avoids taking a stance 
in this dispute and allows the reader to decide for him or herself what 
conclusions seem reasonable on the basis of the sources themselves. 

Second, while anachronistic readings of earlier material from the 
perspective of later sources have been especially frequent in synagogue 
studies, those who are interested in Second Temple synagogues may 
benefit from knowing what happened during the following century. 
Correctly used, later developments give perspective on earlier pheno¬ 
mena that are otherwise lost. Further, the second century is, from an 
archaeological perspective, distinct from the first century due to the 
relative lack of structures in the land of Israel. Beginning in the third 


52 Tzvee Zahavy, Studies in Jewish Prayer (Lanham: University Press of America, 
1990). 
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century, several structures identified as synagogues again surface. 53 The 
second century situation is thus somewhat anomalous, a fact that still 
awaits a convincing explanation. 

Finally, an upper limit of 200 c.e. allows us to include the earliest 
rabbinic source, the Mishnah. This evidence, which sometimes purports 
to describe earlier periods, informs us of how a specific Jewish group 
related to the synagogue institution and understood its functions. 54 
Drawing the line at 200 c.e. keeps the focus on the earliest develop¬ 
ments and, at the same time, avoids the wealth of material surfacing 
in later rabbinic writings, which would make the book much too large 
and inconvenient to use: this later material is reserved for a second 
volume. 55 

If 200 c.e. is the upper limit and our aim is to cover all the material 
from the inception of the institution, why do we not include material 
older than the third century b.c.e.? After all, even some recent research¬ 
ers have claimed that the public institution of the synagogue had its 
origins in the Persian period, and that some texts in the Hebrew Bible 
include important information supporting this theory. 56 While such 
theories trace activities found in the first century synagogue back in 
time, they do so before the first mention of synagogue terms known 
from later periods. 

In this book, however, we have chosen to limit the material to sources 
explicitly mentioning terms that are known to have been used for syna- 


53 Some of the structures originally dated to the third century are now being re¬ 
dated to the fifth century. This discussion is, however, beyond the scope of the present 
volume; a future volume covering synagogue remains from 200 c.e. to the Islamic 
conquest needs to take this into account. 

54 There is today a growing consensus that the rabbis did not become influential 
in Jewish society until the fourth or fifth century (see Gunter Stemberger, Jews and 
Christians in the Holy Land: Palestine in the Fourth Century [Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 2000], 
269-97 on the position of the rabbis in Jewish society, and Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
412-98, who focusses specifically on the synagogue), or even later (Schwartz, Imperial - 
ism). This means that the researcher needs to treat this evidence not as representative 
of how Jews generally related to the synagogue during this time, but as one example 
of a Jewish perspective. This is important not least when considering the later archi¬ 
tectural and liturgical development of the synagogue in the period when the rabbis 
actually achieved this general influence. Again, however, this is beyond the scope of 
the present volume. 

55 On the invitation of Brill, we are currently considering such a second volume. 

56 Passages front the Hebrew Bible that have been part of the scholarly discussion 
on synagogues include, e.g., Deut 31:9-13; Josh 22:10-34; 2 Chr 17:7-9; Ezra 7:25; 
Neh 8-9; Ps 74:8; Ezek 11:16. 
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gogues in or around the first century c.e . 57 This does not mean that 
all synagogue researchers would agree that, e.g., proseuche, a term we 
translate as “prayer hall,” always referred to synagogue-like institutions 
in the earliest evidence. 58 Nor does it mean, obviously, that we sub¬ 
scribe to the methodologically questionable assumption that the earliest 
mention of any such term would indicate the origin of the synagogue. 
Rather, by providing all sources that explicitly mention terms used in 
connection with the synagogue prior to the third century c.e., we invite 
the reader to pursue an independent study of this topic, making use 
of additional sources that may have a bearing on an understanding of 
the institution during its formative period. 59 

Regarding the archaeological material, we have aimed at including 
site remains that have been identified as synagogue buildings by a 
majority of scholars. We have also incorporated entries for several more 
recent discoveries judged to have the potential for being recognised by 
a majority as synagogue buildings. However, the catalogue also contains 
a few sites that we believe should be removed from the lists of ancient 
synagogues. In each case, comments have been provided directing 
the reader to the relevant studies and discussions. In general, we have 
tried to err on the side of inclusion, while commenting upon points of 
current debate for individual entries, as applicable. 

Finally, a few words about sources on Jewish temples outside Jeru¬ 
salem. Most theories on ancient synagogues involve, in one way or the 
other, references to the Jerusalem temple. More rarely have temples out¬ 
side Jerusalem been taken into account; indeed, often it seems as if this 
material is either not known to the authors, or simply ignored. Because 
of the importance of this material for the formation of synagogue 


57 There are some exceptions to this rule. Because of the frequent mention in syna¬ 
gogue studies of the “chair of Moses,” and the interpretation of some archaeological 
remains as examples of such a seat of honour (e.g., the Delos synagogue) we have 
included the earliest text mentioning this expression (Matt 23:2) despite the fact that no 
synagogue term is used. In the same way, a few texts mentioning public Torah reading 
on Sabbaths, without using synagogue terminology, have been included. 

58 Runesson, for example, would argue that this term was originally a temple term 
and only later used to connote a synagogue institution; see Origins, 429-36. Cf. Joseph 
Gutmann, “Ancient Synagogues: Archaeological Facts and Scholarly Assumpion,” BAI 
9 (1997): 226-27. 

59 Other such sources, not included in this volume due to the lack of an explicit 
mention of a synagogue term but which may be of importance for the reconstruction 
of different aspects of the ancient synagogue include, e.g., Let. Arist. 308-10; see also 
some of the sources mentioned above, n. 14. 
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theories, we have chosen to include a final chapter listing the most 
important evidence. 60 

We have sought to arrange the volume in a user-friendly fashion, 
and to take into consideration the varying needs of both scholar and 
layman within the comments offered for each entry in the catalogue. 

The basic criterion for ordering the material is geographical, with the 
major divisions being the Land of Israel (chapter 2) and the Diaspora 
(chapter 3). Within these, locations are sorted alphabetically, facilitating 
searches for evidence relating to a specific place. Those sources that 
could not be located exactly are listed according to region (e.g., Judaea, 
or Galilee) or as non-specific allusions. Chapter 4 contains general 
evidence that could not be fixed specifically within either of the major 
divisions. 

Each entry is numbered for easy reference. Those containing pri¬ 
mary texts are presented in both their original language and in English 
translation. Unless otherwise noted, all inscriptions and papyri have 
been freshly translated. Biblical texts are rendered in the NRSV if not 
otherwise noted. For Philo, translations of Legal, are from Smallwood, 
for Flacc. from van der Elorst, and for Opif. from Runia; all other trans¬ 
lations of Philo take Colson’s translation (LCL) as point of departure. 
Josephus has, if not otherwise noted, been translated anew. Translations 
of the Mishnah are by Blackman. Most translations mentioned above 
have been modified by the authors, with a special focus on synagogue 
terminology; discussions or alternative translations are also given in 
comments, or, in some cases, footnotes. 

Catalogue entries also include both hermeneutical comments and 
bibliographic suggestions for further exploration. Mindful of the 
breadth of scholarly opinion in this field, we have sought to present 
these features as even-handedly as possible. The fact that even the 
co-authors do not agree on the interpretation of every source should 
suggest to the reader that comments and secondary literature listings 
have been thoroughly discussed in order to do justice to a wide range 
of interpretive positions. 


60 Excluded from this chapter are the oldest references in Egyptian inscriptions to 
proseuchai, which some scholars interpret as evidence of Jewish temples in Egypt (e.g., 
Gutmann, “Scholarly Assumpion”; Runesson, Origins, 429—54); these sources have 
instead been included in chapter 3.1.6. 
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For readers interested in specific subjects, texts, or terminology, 
extensive indices have been included, covering literary texts, inscrip¬ 
tions, and papyri. 

In closing, we hope that this source book will provide scholars and 
students easy access to the diverse source material relating to synagogues 
from the third century b.c.e. to 200 C.E., facilitating direct interaction 
with the primary materials both in their original language and in transla¬ 
tion. This, we believe, will benefit synagogue research specifically, and 
studies on ancient Judaism and Christianity more generally. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL 

2.1 Identified Locations 


2.1.1 Caesarea 

No. 1 

Source: Literasy. Josephus, B. J. 2.285-92. 

Date: Bellum Judaicum consists of seven books and was published in the late 
70s. The event described is said to have taken place just before the first Jewish 
war broke out, i.e., ca. 65/66 c.e. 

[285] 7tpo<; 8e to peyeBoi; xd>v e£, anion anpcpoptdv ook a^tav eo%ev 
7tpocpaotv- ot yap ev Katoapeta 'IonSatot, anvaytoypv e^oviei; 
7tapa xroptov, on SEcmoxpi; pv xtq "EAApv KatoapEtx;, JtoAAaKtq pev 
Kipaaa0ai xov totcov eo7ton8aoav xtppv 7toAAa7tAaatova xpq a^tai; 
8i8ovte(;- [286] cbq 8' {mepoprov xa<; Sepoen; 7tpo<; £7tpp£tav ext Kal 
7taptpKo86pei to xtoptov ekeTvoc epyaoxppta KaxacncEna/jop e voc oxevpv 
xe Kat 7tavxa7taotv fhatav 7tapo8ov a7teAet7tev anion;, xo pev 7tpd>xov 
ot 0epp6iepot irov vetov 7tp07tpSd>vx£; otKo8opetv EKtoAnov. [287] d>; 
8e xonxon; etpyev ir\q (3ta; OAd>po;, app^avonviE; ot Snvaxot xd>v 
'Ioo8aia>v, onv oic 'Imdvvpc 6 xeAojvpc. 7tet0onot xov OAropov apynpton 
xaAdvxot; okto) 8taKa>Anaai xo epyov. [288] 6 8e 7cp6g povov to Aa(3eiv 
tmoaxopEvo; 7tavxa onprepa^eiv, Aa(3d>v e^etotv ip; KataapEta; ei; 
EePaoxpv Kat KaxaAei7tei xpv axaatv anxe^onotov, coo7tep a8etav 
7t£7tpaKd>; Ton8atot; ion pd%£a0ai. 

[289] Tp; 8' £7ttonap; ppdpa; £(38opa8o; onap; xd>v 'IonSattov ei; 
xpv onvaytoypv anva0pota0£vxa>v axaataaxp; it; Kataapen; yaaxpav 
Kaxaaxp£\|/a; Kat 7tapa xpv eToo8ov anxrov 0£p£vo; £7t£0n£v opvet;. 
xonxo ion; 'Ion8aton; dvpKEoxax; 7tapd)^nv£v d>; 6(3ptap£va>v p£v anxot; 
xtdv voptov, pEptaopEvon 8e ion xtopton. [290] xo p£v onv enGxa0£; 
Kat 7tpaov eju ion; pyEpova; avatpEtiyEtv tpexo xppvat, to axaaid>8£; 
8e Kat ev VEOipxt cpAfypaTvov E^eKatExo rcpo; pdypv. 7tap£OK£naop£vot 
8e EtoxpKEoav ot xtdv KatoapEtov oxaotaoxat, xov yap £7ti0naovia 
7tp07t£7t6pcp£oav ek anvxdypaxo;, Kat xa^Eax; EyEVEio onpPoAp. [291] 
7tpoo£A0d)v 8e 'Iot)Konv8o; 6 8iaKa>Ad£iv xexaypEvo; t7X7xdpxP^ xpv xe 
yaaxpav atpEt Kat KaiamnEiv £7t£ipaxo xpv axaotv. pxxcopEvon 8’ 
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ocutotj ir\q xiov Kaioapecov |3iocq ’IouSaTot xouq voiiotx; apmaavxei; 
ave^ropTioav eit; Nap(3axa- xropa xiq aijxrov obxa> KaA,eixai oxaSloxx; 
e^riKovxa Sie^oDoa xrji; Kaioapeiai;- [292] oi 8e 7tepi xov 'la>dvvr|v 
8i)vaxoi 8(o8eKa upo; ®A,a>pov eABovxe; ei; Ee(3aaxTiv a7uo8t)povxo rcepi 
x(ov JtejtpaypevcGV Kai (3oti0eTv iKexenov, ai8r||i6vco; imopqivfioKoviEC 
xcov OKxd) xaA,dvxa>v. 6 8 e Kai au/Aa(3o)v eStioev xoiic dvSpac aixuopfvoc 
i)7i£p xox) xoxx; vopoui; e^eveykeTv xf\q KaioapEiai;. 

[285] The ostensible pretext for war was out of proportion to the 
magnitude of the disasters to which it led. The Jews in Caesarea had 
a synagogue [ sjnagdge ] adjoining a plot of ground owned by a Greek of 
that city; this site they had frequently endeavoured to purchase, offering 
a price far exceeding its true value. [286] The proprietor, disdaining 
their solicitations by way of insult further proceeded to build upon the 
site and erect workshops, leaving the Jews only a narrow and extremely 
awkward passage. Thereupon, some of the hot-headed youths proceeded 
to set upon the builders and attempted to interrupt operations. [287] 
Florus having put a stop to their violence, the Jewish notables, with 
John, the tax collector, having no other expedient, offered Florus eight 
talents of silver to procure the cessation of the work. [288] Florus, with 
his eye only on the money, promised them every assistance, but, hav¬ 
ing secured his pay, at once quitted Caesarea for Sebaste, 1 leaving a 
free field to sedition, as though he had sold the Jews a license to fight 
the matter out. 

[289] On the following day, which was a Sabbath, when the Jews 
assembled at the synagogue [ synagoge ], they found that one of the 
Caesarean mischief-makers had placed beside the entrance a pot, turned 
bottom upwards, upon which he was sacrificing birds. This spectacle of 
what they considered an outrage upon their laws and a desecration of 
the spot enraged the Jews beyond endurance. [290] The steady-going 
and peacable members of the congregation were in favour of immedi¬ 
ate recourse to the authorities; but the factious folk and the passionate 
youth were burning for a fight. The Caesarean party, on their side, 
stood prepared for action, for they had, by a concerted plan, sent the 
man on to the mock sacrifice; and so they soon came to blows. [291] 
Jucundus, the cavalry commander commissioned to intervene, came 
up, removed the pot and endeavoured to quell the riot, but was unable 


The Greek name for Samaria. 
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to cope with the violence of the Caesareans. The Jews, thereupon, 
snatched up their copy of the Law and withdrew to Narbata, a Jewish 
district sixty furlongs distant from Caesarea. [292] Their leading men, 
twelve in number, with John at their head, waited upon Florus at 
Sebaste, bitterly complained of these proceedings and besought his 
assistance, delicately reminding him of the matter of the eight talents. 
Florus actually had them arrested and put in irons on the charge of 
having carried off the copy of the Law from Caesarea. 2 

Literature: Oster, “Supposed Anachronism,” 188—89; Bilde, “Synagoge” 
31-32; Binder, Temple Courts, 101 -2, 156; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 68; 
Runesson, Origins, 369. 

Comments: The incident in the synagogue (. synagoge) at Caesarea is described 
by Josephus as the very cause for the first Jewish war (66-70 c.e.). While this 
is certainly an attempt by Josephus to avoid mentioning for his Roman read¬ 
ers the full range of the disastrous situation in the land that led to the revolt, 
the passage provides several details of importance for the understanding of 
ancient synagogues. “Synagogue” here clearly refers to a building, one in which 
assemblies were held on the Sabbath. Furthermore, Torah scrolls were kept 
inside. The edifice must have been regarded as having some level of sanctity, 
since the mock sacrifice of the birds was seen as desecrating ( miaino) the build¬ 
ing. In addition, the bribe to Florus of eight talents of silver was an enormous 
sum, implying that the structure was a monumental building that could not 
easily be relocated. Finally, the centrality of the Torah scrolls is evident from 
the fact that they were taken out of the synagogue and brought to where the 
Jews were fleeing. Florus’ arrest of the Jews who removed the scrolls from the 
synagogue likewise underscores their great worth. 

2.1.2 Cana 

No. 2 

Source: Literary. John 2:6 
Date: Ca. 90-100 c.e. 

[6] rioav 8e ekeT TdBtvat uSpiou 'it, Kara xov xaBaptopov xa>v 'IouSaitov 
Kelpevat, xtopouoat ava pexprixai; 5uo 1] xpEtg. 

[6] Now standing there were six stone water jars for the Jewish rites 
of purification, each holding twenty or thirty gallons. 


Adapted from Thackeray (LCL). 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney 
and Thyen, Comm., ad loc. Deines, Steingefasse, 245-75, Olsson, Structure and 
Meaning., 26-27, 47-53, 105-7; Runesson, Water and Worship. 

Comments: While there is no direct reference to a synagogue in the Cana 
story, verse 6 functions as an interpretative element in the story as a whole, 
with its association to Jewish purification rituals and perhaps also to the 
number six. Moreover, interpretative elements in the Gospel of John have in 
general concrete correspondences in the real world. Within the narrative, the 
reference to the location of the jars is very vague, and the man responsible for 
the marriage did not see what the servants were doing. The mention of stone 
vessels large enough to hold ca. 100 litres each argues for a fixed place in a 
building rather than portable vessels. In addition, the stated use of the vessels 
(“for the Jewish rites of purification”) calls to mind the miqweh or ritual bath, 
which needed ca. 500 litres. Where in a small village would one find such an 
arrangement of purification vessels? Perhaps in a synagogue. Most wedding 
feasts were celebrated outdoors. Purification rituals were necessary for visiting 
not only a temple but also a synagogue. Thus the above passage may have 
envisioned the wedding feast being set near a synagogue at Cana, a town that 
possibly also served as the seat of one of the 24 priestly divisions. 

No. 3 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Late first to second century c.e. 

Literature: Edwards, “Khirbet Qana”; idem “Recent Work in Galilee”; 
Rech et ah, “Direct dating of plaster and mortar”; Richardson, Building Jewish, 
55-71; 91 107; idem, “Khirbet Qana,” 136-140, 144. 

Comments: Khirbet Qana has recently been identified as the site of Cana 
of the New Testament (see above, No. 2). Excavations under the direction of 
Douglas R. Edwards, University of Puget Sound, are not yet completed, but 
significant reports and articles have been published. 

The main hall of the building measures 10 X 15 m. The edifice had columns, 
each of which sat on three dressed foundation stones. Floors in the aisles were 
plastered, but the nave’s floor is dressed bedrock. Furthermore, the main hall 
contained a discontinuous bench of various widths, lining three of the walls. 
To the east, there was a smaller room, measuring 3x4 nr; this room also had 
a single low bench on three sides, with a bedrock floor. While this may have 
been a study room (so Richardson, Building Jewish, 66), the term bet ha-midrash 
should be avoided, since it may lead to the faulty impression that the rabbis 
were heavily involved in the early synagogue. The building is dated to the 
late first or early second century c.e. (Rech et al. 2003). 

While it is too early to draw any firm conclusions regarding the edifice, it 
is clear that we are dealing with a public building, and it seems likely that 
Edward’s and Richardson’s assessment is correct, i.e., that this building should 
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be identified as a synagogue. The question of identification is, of course, 
dependent on the definition of “synagogue.” From the perspective ofRunesson’s 
distinction between public and semi-public institutions, the evidence as de¬ 
scribed in the reports and articles so far seems to indicate a public institution 
housed in a public building. 

2.1.3 Capernaum 

No. 4 

Source: Literary. Mark 1:21—29 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[21] Kat eicmopeijovxai eiq Kacpapvaotjp- kou et)0t)(; xoiq ad(3(3aaiv 
siaeABdtv ei<; xqv ODvayroyriv eSiSaoKEv. [22] kou e^e7tA.riooovxo etc! 
xf] 8i8axq anxoh- qv yap 8i8aaKa>v abxotx; dx; e^onotav e^tov Kat ot)% 
dx; ot ypappaxeti;. [23] Kat et)0t)(; qv ev xf] at)vaya>yq anxtov avOprorox; 
ev 7W£\)|iaxi aKa0apxq) Kat avEKpa^EV [24] Aiyrov xt q|iTv Kat aoi, 
’Iqaoh Nai^apqvd; iqA.0eq anoLeoax qpa<;; ot8a ae xiq ei, 6 aytoi; 
xoh 0eon. [25] Kat £7textpqoev at)xd> 6 'Iqaohi; Aiyrov- cpipd)0qxi Kat 
e^eABe e£, anxoh. [26] Kat craapa^av anxov xo 7tv£upa xo aKa0apxov 
Kat qxovqaav cprovq gEyaAq E^qA0£v e£, anxoh. [27] Kat £0ag|3q0qGav 
anavxeq cooxe cru^qxE'iv rcpcx; eanxohq Adyovxai;- xi eoxiv xouxo; 8i8a%q 
Kaivq Kax' E^onotav Kat xoTc itvEupaai xoTc a.Ka0dpxoic £7uxdaa£t, Kat 
t)7taKox)ot)otv anxd). [28] Kat E^qA0£v q aKoq atnoh £t)0t)(; 7tavxaxoh Ett; 
oAqv xqv KEpixotpov xqq TaAiAaiai;. [29] Kat exBxx; ek xqq ouvaytoyrii; 
e^eAOovxei; qA0ov Eti; xqv omav ligomx; Kat Av8p£on gExa 'IaKtdPon 
Kat 'Iroavvon. 

[21 ] They went to Capernaum; and when the Sabbath came, he en¬ 
tered the synagogue [ synagoge ] and taught. [22] They were astounded 
at his teaching, for he taitght them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes. [23] Just then there was in their synagogue [ synagoge ] a 
man with an unclean spirit, [24] and he cried out, “What have you to 
do with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us? I know 
who you are, the Holy One of God.” [25] But Jesus rebuked him, 
saying, “Be silent, and come out of him!” [26] And the unclean spirit, 
convulsing him and crying with a loud voice, came out of him. [27] 
They were all amazed, and they kept on asking one another, “What is 
this? A new teaching—with authority! He commands even the unclean 
spirits, and they obey him.” [28] At once his fame began to spread 
throughout the surrounding region of Galilee. [29] As soon as they left 
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the synagogue \synagoge \, they entered the house of Simon and Andrew, 
with James and John. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Pesch, Guelich, 
and Marcus, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 155; Runesson, “Identity 
Formation.” 

Comments: A parallel text in Luke 4:31 38 (No. 5). See the first comment 
to Luke 4:16-30 (No. 33). The word synagogue in definite form, v. 21, could 
be interpreted as the only synagogue in this small village of Capernaum. 
The wording in v. 23, “their synagogue,” marks a distance between Mark’s 
Christ-believing readers and other forms of Judaism, or rather describes the 
synagogue only as belonging to the people just mentioned. Jesus’ teaching is 
strongly emphasized in the story, as is often the case in the Gospel of Mark 
(“teach” 15 times, “teacher” 12 times, and “teaching” 5 times). The imperfect 
form in v. 21, edidasken, can also be translated as “he began to teach.” The 
periphrastic form in v. 22, en didaskon, in English “was teaching,” expresses an 
ongoing activity. Jesus’ teaching is characterized in three ways: “as one having 
authority/with authority,” “not as the scribes” and “new.” In the Gospel of 
Matthew (7:29) this may be interpreted as a teaching not dominated by refer¬ 
ences to the Scriptures and to traditional interpretations. In a Marcan context, 
however, the teaching is associated with God’s reassertion of his royal authority 
in the end-time, where proclamation of the kingdom of God is combined with 
an exorcism. Jesus’ eschatological divine power makes his synagogue teaching 
“a new teaching” (Marcus) that serves as a programmatic introduction of his 
public ministry. This kind of teaching leads to very strong reactions and long 
discussions in the Sabbath synagogue meeting in Capernaum. According to 
Mark the big eschatological battle has begun. 

No. 5 

Source: Literary. Luke 4:31 -38 
Date: 80-90 c.e. 

[31] Kat Kaxf]A,0ev eit; Katpapvaoup 7t6A.iv Trjq TaAtAatai;. kou ijv 
8t8aoK(BV auxotx; ev xot:; aaPPaaiv [32] kou e^e7tA,r)ooovxo eju xfj 
8t8a%fj anxot), oxt ev e^ouota ijv 6 hSyoc, auxou. [33] Kat ev xr] ouvaYOjyfj 
ijv avBpomoi; eytov 7tvet)|ta 8atpovtot) aKa0apxot) Kat aveKpa^ev tpcovfj 
IteyaAry [34] ea, xt ppiv Kat aot, 'Ipoon Na^appve; iJA,0eq a7toAeaai 
fipa<;; oi8a ae xt<; ei, 6 aytoi; xou 0eoti. [35] Kat eTtexippoev auxin 6 
'Ipooni; Aeytov- (pipcoPrytt Kat e(;eA0e an auxon. Kat pT\|/av anxov xo 
Satpoviov eti; xo peaov e(;fjA,0ev an auxoti pp8ev pAa\|/av anxov. 
[36] Kat eyevexo PapPoi; e7tt 7tdvxai; Kat auveAdAouv rapd; dAAriAotx; 
Aeyovxei;- xiq 6 Xoyoc, oinoc, oxt ev e^ouota Kat 8wapet e7tixaaaei xot:; 
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dicaBdpxoK; 7tv£ugaGiv kou e^ep^oviai; [37] kou e^enopedexo fix°G 
Ttepl ocuxou ei<; 7xavxa xonov xf\q nEptytopou. [38] Avaoxcm; 8e caxo xf]q 
auvaycoyf[<; eior]A,0ev etc xpv omav Elpcovoq. 

[31 ] He went down to Capernaum, a city in Galilee, and was teach¬ 
ing them on the Sabbath. [32] They were astounded at his teaching, 
because he spoke with authority. [33] In the synagogue [ synagoge ] there 
was a man who had the spirit of an unclean demon, and he cried out 
with a loud voice, [34] “Let us alone! What have you to do with us, 
Jesus of Nazareth? Have you come to destroy us? I know who you are, 
the Holy One of God.” [35] But Jesus rebuked him, saying, “Be silent, 
and come out of him!” When the demon had thrown him down before 
them, he came out of him without having done him any harm. [36] 
They were all amazed and kept saying to one another, “What kind of 
utterance is this? For with authority and power he commands the un¬ 
clean spirits, and out they come!” [37] And a report about him began 
to reach every place in the region. [38] After leaving the synagogue 
[ synagoge ] he entered Simon’s house. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiiimann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 
51; ClauBen, Versammlung, 71, 121, 168; Runesson, Origins, 185, 217; idem 
“Identity Formation.” 

Comments: See comments on Mark 1:21—29 (No. 4). Luke 4:33—38 is a typi¬ 
cal exorcism story with all the characteristics of this genre. Compare 8:26—30, 
9:37-43 and 11:14-15. The introductory verses 31 -32 could be understood 
as Jesus “used to teach,” en didaskon, in Capernaum on the Sabbath(s). Luke 
focuses the powerful word of Jesus, logos and en exousia kai dynamei in v. 36, 
here translated by “utterance” and “with authority and power.” Jesus is a 
prophet with authority from God and power from the Spirit. In Luke he is 
the Spirit-guided agent, 4:18, vested with the power of the Spirit, 4:14; Acts 
10:38 (Fitzmyer). 


No. 6 

Source: Literary. Luke 7:1-5 
Date: 80-90 c.e. 

[ 1 ] 'EjietSri enAriptoaev ndvxoc xa pppaxa ocuxou eit; xoa; oocodi; xou 7,ocou, 
elapABev eiq Kacpapvaoup. [2] 'EicaxovxdpxoD 8e xtvoi; Soutax; kockox; 
e%(ov ppeAAev xeTxuxav, oi; pv <ruxa> evxtpot;. [3] dicotioai; 8e 7tept xou 
'Ipaou d7teaxeiA,£v upo:; auxov 7ip£a|3ux£pou(; xa>v 'IouSoucov Eptoxrov 
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oouov otcox; eA,0d)v Siaoroori xov SouA,ov auxoti. [4] oi 8e 7tapayev6gevoi 
7tpo<; xov 'Iriaoov JtapeicdJuyov auxov cmouSaiax; ^eyovxei; oxt a^ioq 
eoxtv d) jtape^ri xouxo- [5] ayana yap xo e0voi; figtov Kai xriv avvaycoyriv 
aaxoq d)Ko86pTioev fipiv. 

[1] After Jesus had finished all his sayings in the hearing of the people, 
he entered Capernaum. [2] A centurion there had a slave whom he 
valued highly, and who was ill and close to death. [3] When he heard 
about Jesus, he sent some Jewish elders to him, asking him to come 
and heal his slave. [4] When they came to Jesus, they appealed to him 
earnestly, saying, “He is worthy of having you do this for him, [5] for 
he loves our people, and it is he who built our synagogue [synagoge] 
for us.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 93-6; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
51 -2; Runesson, Origins, 185, 219, 354; idem, “Identity Formation”; Riesner, 
“Synagogues”, 203-4. 

Comments: A parallel text that does not mention the synagogue is found in 
Matt 8:5- 13, though Binder argues that Luke better preserves the underlying 
common source. Luke 7:1 -8:3 gives us a series of episodes about the reception 
accorded to Jesus by various persons. “A great prophet has been raised in our 
midst, and God has looked favorably on his people”, 7:16. The centurion in 
Capernaum, in Greek hekatontarch.es, originally an officer in charge of a com¬ 
pany, one hundred in number, is a Gentile. Like the God-fearer Cornelius 
from Caesarea (Acts 9—10), who is also a centurion, this man is also a friend 
of the Jewish people. He respected the Jewish customs, and the elders, a 
group of Jewish leaders in Capernaum, highly prized him. We do not know 
about any Roman troops in Galilee during the time of Herod Antipas, but 
the centurion could have belonged to Antipas’ militia. Epigraphic evidence 
attests Gentile contributions to early synagogues, including the donation of 
an entire building. See comments on No. 103. 

No. 7 

Source: Literary. John 6:59 
Date: 90-100 c.e. 

[59] Tanxa ei7tev ev auvayroyfi 8i86cok(bv ev Kacpapvaonp. 

[59] He said these things while he was teaching in the synagogue 
[synagoge ] at Capernaum. 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney 
and Thyen, Comm., ad loc. Borgen, Bread from Heaven, 28—98; Olsson, In 
synagogues, 220-22. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 185, 192, 
360, 385. 

Comments: See the comment to Luke 4:16—30 (No. 33). Some scholars 
regard this verse as a later addition to the text, but the Gospel of John has 
several spatial notes of this kind. The translation “in the synagogue” is the 
most common one, even if the article is missing. This is sometimes the case 
in preposition phrases and before general concepts. See also John 18:20. An 
alternative would be “in a gathering,” “when the people had come together 
(in solemn assembly/to service?),” but even in this case the synagogue in 
Capernaum would be the natural place. The anaphoric tauta, translated as 
“these things,” refers to the dialogue between Jesus and the crowd, which 
towards the end becomes more and more a speech. Peder Borgen compares 
it with a synagogue sermon using Exod 16:4, 15 as a reference to a Torah 
text and Isa 54:13 as a supporting text from the Prophets. 

No. 8 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First century c.e. 


Literature: Kohl and Watzinger, Antike Synagogen, 4—40; Corbo, “Sinagoga 
del primo secolo”; Loffeda, “Ceramica”; idem, “Late Chronology”; idem, 
Capharnaum, 32—49; Foerster, “Recent Excavations”; Avi-Yonah, “Some 
Comments”; Bloedhorn, “Capitals”; Binder, Temple Courts, 186—193; Zvi 
Uri Ma'oz, “Galilean Synagogues”; idem, “Radical Solution”; Strange, 
“Archaeology”; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 71; Runesson, “Identity Formation.” 
The dating of the Capernaum and other Galilean synagogues has been and 
still is intensely debated. For some of the more important aspects of this discus¬ 
sion, see the discussion between Jodi Magnes, James F. Strange, and Eric M. 
Meyers in Avery-Peck and Jacob Neusner (eds.) Ancient Synagogue (2001). 

Comments: The synagogue at Capernaum has been the object of scholarly 
discussion for almost a century. The debate has primarily concerned the dating 
of the limestone synagogue (either a third century c.e. date [e.g., Foerster] , 
or a fourth- fifth- [Loflreda] or even sixth-century date [so Magness]), and 
the possible existence of a first-century synagogue beneath. The chronological 
limit of the present work restricts discussion to the latter. 

The black basalt remains beneath the limestone synagogue, uncovered in 
excavations initiated in 1969, may be described as follows. The limestone 
synagogue was built not on virgin soil but on the remains of earlier struc¬ 
tures. Underneath the aisles of the main hall, as well as under the porch and 
the eastern court, these consisted of private houses dating from the Early 
Roman and Late Hellenistic periods (one wall originated in the Late Bronze 
age). Trenches dug in the central area of the main hall, however, revealed 
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Figure 3. Reconstruction of the first-century synagogue in Capernaum, based on the remains 
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a large basalt stone pavement dated to the first century c.e. Beneath this 
pavement were found Hellenistic period pottery and coins. In addition, it 
was discovered that the limestone walls of the main hall were built on top of 
basalt stone walls. The same type of basalt walls were also found beneath the 
stylobates. In sharp contrast to the basalt foundations underneath the walls 
of the eastern court, which were carefully executed and cut, these basalt wall 
remains were of inferior quality. Further, as Lofleda puts it: “there is a shift 
in axiality between the ‘basalt stone wall’ and the outer walls of the prayer 
hall” (Loflreda, Caphamaum, 49). The basalt stone wall slopes from north to 
south, so that the limestone blocks had to be cut to compensate the shift in 
elevation in the opposite direction. 

These are the facts, but how to interpret them? The excavators and several 
other scholars, including the authors of this volume, have concluded that the 
remains are best explained as belonging to an earlier public structure. However, 
while Corbo believes that both the basalt walls and the platform beneath 
the main hall were part of the first-century synagogue, Loflreda’s suggestion 
that the walls belonged to an intermediate stage between the first-century 
synagogue and the later limestone synagogue deserves consideration. This 
is because of the discontinuity of the basalt platform underneath the aisles, 
where the excavators instead found remains of private houses (cf. Runesson, 
“Identity Formation”). In any case, the theory that the basalt remains, the 
walls, and the platform were newly constructed foundations for the limestone 
synagogue in the fifth or sixth century creates more problems than it solves; 
such a reconstruction must be considered unlikely. In all probability, the 
black basalt platform underneath the main hall of the limestone synagogue 
constitutes the ruins of a first-century synagogue. 

2.1.4 Chorazin 

No. 9 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Possibly first or second century c.e. 

Literature: Chiat, Handbook , 97-98; Binder, Temple Courts, 198; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 72. 

Comments: The synagogue at Chorazin that visitors can see today dates to 
about the fourth century c.e. It was first excavated by Kohl and Watzinger in 
1905, and then again by N. Makhouly andj. Ory in 1926. Of interest here 
is, however, an additional note by Ory, which claims that the remains of a 
second synagogue were found ca. 200 m west of the fourth-century structure. 
This synagogue has never been found again, despite several attempts. Ory’s 
report describes this building as being similar to the fourth-century synagogue: 
“A square colonnaded building of small dimensions, of a position similar to 
the interior arrangement of the synagogue, 7 columns 3 on each side, the 
entrance was afforded through the east wall, were supporting the roof, and the 
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whole space between the colonnade and the walls on three sides was occupied 
with sitting benches in probably 5 courses. The columns and 1 -3 courses of 
the benches are still existing.” 3 Even if taken at face value, Ory’s brief note 
does not, of course, provide enough information for an in-depth discussion 
of either architectural design or date. A first-century date has been suggested, 
but, as Chiat notes, excavations of the site have led to the conclusion that the 
town was not built until after the second Jewish revolt. If indeed true—and 
here, mention of Chorazin in parallel accounts in Matt 11:21 and Luke 10:13 
(= Q) must be noted—Ory’s lost synagogue may well date to the Second 
century rather than the First. 

2.1.5 Gamla 

No. 10 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second half of the first century b.c.e. 


Literature: Gutman, Eight Seasons of Excavations', Gutman, “Gamla” [flEAEHL 
2.459-63); Gutman and Raphel, City in Rebellion', Chiat, Ihandbook, 282-84; 
D. Syon, “Portrait of a Rebellion”; Binder, Temple Courts, 162—172; Runesson, 
Chigins, 175—78, 357-58; Levin e, Ancient Synagogue, 54-55. 

Comments: The Gamla synagogue is located just by the city wall, which it 
antedates. It is one of the best preserved examples of a synagogue of the Second 
Temple period. The internal measure of the building is 20 X 16m (floor space: 
12x10 m), and all four walls are lined with tiers of benches. Rows of columns 
are located between the benches and the open space in the centre of the hall. 
A niche, possibly for storage, is found in the northwest corner of the hall. In 
the eastern aisle there is a small basin, perhaps for hand-washing. The floor 
of the main hall is pressed earth, except for the area of the possible peristyle, 
which is paved with basalt flags. At the opposite wall of the main entrance, 
i.e., to the northeast is a smaller room (actually part of the city wall) that also 
contains benches. This may have been a study room (cf. Cana, No. 3). Adjacent 
to the building at the southwest is a large stepped pool (4 X 4.5 m) that served 
as a miqweh or ritual bath. The miqweh, along with an accompanying otzar (stor¬ 
age tank) by its northern corner, postdate the construction of the synagogue 
and were added in the first century c.e. 


3 Quoted from Foerster, “Masada and Herodion” 8. 
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Figure 4. Plan of the Gamla synagogue and rniqweh (ritual bath) 
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Figure 5. The Garnla remains, looking southwest 

2.1.6 Herodion 

No. 11 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Originally constructed in the first century b.c.e., this building was 
renovated for synagogue use sometime between 66 and 71 c.e. 

Literature: Corbo, Herodion ; Foerster, “Masada and Herodion”, idem, 
“Herodium” mMEAEHL 2.618—21; Chiat, Handbook, 204—7; Netzer, “Herodian 
Triclinia”; Binder, Temple Courts, 180-85; Runesson, Origins, 177-78, 357-62; 
Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 63. 

Comments: The edifice was originally constructed as a triclinium (dining hall) 
in Herod’s fortress palace. Although Corbo has suggested a date during the Bar 
Kochbah revolt in the second century for the transformation of the edifice, it 
is more likely that the building was converted for synagogue use around the 
First Jewish Revolt (so Foerster, Chiat, Binder, Levine, Runesson). Benches line 
the four walls, and four, possibly six (Corbo; Binder) columns supported the 
roof and were located between the benches and the open space of the centre 
of the hall. The rectangular building measures 15.15 X 10.6 m, and a miqweh 
(2 X 1.5 m) is located just outside the entrance by the northern part of the 
wall. Identification of this building as a synagogue is based on architectural 
similarities to other public structures identified as synagogues, e.g., Gamla and 
Masada (Nos. 10, 28), as well as by the presence of a nearby miqweh. 
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Section 1-1 
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Figure 6. Plan of the Herodion synagogue 

2.1.7 Horvat c Etn 

No 12 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Late first or early second century c.e. 

Literature: Zissu and Ganor, “Florvat l Etri”; Ma'oz “Notes”; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue , 74. 

Comments: This building surfaced during excavations carried out by Zissu 
and Ganor in 1999—2000. The village was destroyed during the First Jewish 
Revolt, rebuilt, and destroyed again during the second war of 132 135 c.e. 
Originating sometime between the Jewish wars, the building that the excava¬ 
tors identified as a synagogue is a public edifice, measuring 13 X 7 m and 
located on the fringes of the town. It had three columns located on a row 
in the middle of the hall, supporting the roof. In the courtyard outside the 









Figure 7. Plan of Horvat ‘Etri. The synagogue is marked Ml and has a vestibule (M2) and a courtyard (T9) with a rock-cut 
rniqweh (ritual bath; XI). A public hiding place (XV) rock-cut underneath Ml connects the edifice with neighbouring buildings. 

The underground facilities in the town are marked in grey on the plan 
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entrance, which was located in one of the longer walls, was a stepped basin, 
probably used as a miqweh. As with the edifices in Ganrla and Jericho, the 
floor did not have a stone pavement. Unlike other structures identified as 
synagogues, however, this building did not have permanent benches, and the 
placement of the columns in the middle of the room also departs from the 
common pattern. Still, the public nature of the building cannot be doubted, 
which, together with the location of the edifice, makes a strong case for adding 
Horvat ‘Etri to the list of early synagogues. If we accept this identification, the 
architectural variation of early synagogues has proven to be yet more diverse 
than previously thought. 

2.1.8 Idumea 

No. 13 

Source: Liter my. Josephus, A. J. 14.374 
Date: Antiquitates Judaicae was published 93/94. 

[374] ''E7tetTa So^av dva%a)petv drapet pa^a aaxppovax; xqv in’ 
Aiyxmxot). kou tote pev ev xtvt i£pa> lcaxdyexai, KaxaA.eA.ot7tet yap 
at)x69t noXXoix ; xa>v e7topeva>v. 

[374] Then, on deciding to retire, he very prudently took the road to 
Egypt. And on that occasion he lodged in a certain sanctuary [ hieron ] 
where he had left many of his followers. 4 

Literature: Dion, l’Egypt hellenistique,” 53; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 25; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 156—57; Runesson, Origins, 462—63; ClauBen, Versammlung, 
119—20; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 46, n. 4. 

Comments: The events mentioned in the passage are said to have taken place 
in the latter half of the first century b.c.e. Josephus reports that Herod stayed 
overnight in one of the hiera of Idumea (= B. J. 1.277; cf. 4.408 [Judaea]; 
7.144). Several scholars, including the authors of this volume, have interpreted 
hieron here as referring to a synagogue rather than a temple. Two main reasons 
are cited. First, the term hieron was sometimes used for synagogues in the first 
century. Second, if indeed the reference were to a temple, it would be hard 
to explain the existence of a (Jewish) temple in this area at this time. 

Some scholars have tried to solve this problem by suggesting that ‘Judaea” 
refers to “greater Judaea,” including nonjewish areas with nonjewish temples 
(Levine; cf. ClauBen). In B. J. 7.144, however, Josephus describes the triumph 
following the First Jewish Revolt, and there the burning of hiera is explicitly 
mentioned. In this context, these hiera could only refer to Jewish buildings. 


Adapted from Marcus’ translation (LCL). 
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Since their depiction is clearly not a reference to different structures in the 
Jerusalem temple, it would seem that Josephus used the term hieron in both 
the description of the triumph and in the above passage. Regarding guest 
chambers in synagogues, cf. No. 26. 

No. 14 

Source: Liter my. Josephus B. J. 1.277-78 

Date: De bello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 
70s. The events described are said to have taken place in the second half of 
the first century b.c.e. 

[277] 'HproSrn; pev 8iJ 7K>A,epioD(; xouq ApaPaq enprov 8T a cpiA/caxoix; 
pTuuaev kou xott; ayysA-ou; outoKpivapevoi; dx; impyopene xo 7td0oi; 
{)7teoxpev|/ev ek Aiyxmxon. icai xpv pev 7tp(oxpv eoitepav Kaxa xt xa>v 
e7ttx(op{(ov iepov abAJ^exat xonq imo^eupPevxai; ava^apdw, xp 8' 
e^pi; ett; 'PivoKonponpa 7tpoeA,0ovxi xa rcepi xpv xaSeArpob xeA,et)xpv 
arcayyeTiAexat. [278] 7tpooA,aP©v 8e rcevPotx; ooov craePpKaxo cppovxiStov 
pet 7tpooroxep©. Kai 8p ppaSeax; 6 Apa\|/ pexavopaai; e7tepi|/ev 8ta 
xaxoxx; xouq dvaKocAiaovxa q xov bppiapevov. ecp0avev 8e Kat xouxouq 
'HptdSpi; ett; flptaruaiov atpiKopevoi;, ev0a xr\q mpoSon pp xnyxdvtov 
vno xtdv ecpopponvxtov xoiq pyepootv evxnyxavei- kockeivoi xpv xe 
tppppv Kat xo a^icopa xavSpcx; ou8ea0evxe(; 7tpo7tep7tonoiv anxov ei<; 
A^e^avSpetav. 

[277] Herod, finding the Arabs hostile to him for the very reasons which 
had made him look for their warm friendship, gave the messengers the 
reply which his feelings dictated and turned back towards Egypt. The 
first evening he encamped in one of the temples [ hieron ] of the country, 
where he picked up those of his men who had been left in the rear. 
The next day he advanced to Rhinocorura, where he received the 
news of his brother’s death. [278] His load of anxiety thus replaced 
by as heavy a burden of grief, he resumed his march. The Arab king, 
now tardily repenting his conduct, dispatched messengers in haste to 
recall his insulted suitor; but Herod outstripped them, having already 
reached Pelusium. Here, being refused a passage by the fleet stationed 
in that port, he applied to the authorities, who, out of respect for his 
fame and rank, escorted him to Alexandria. 5 


5 Translation by Thackeray (LCL). 
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Literature: See above, No. 13. 
Comments: See above, No. 13. 



1 




Figure 8. Schematic plans of the three stages of the synagogue in Jericho: 
(1) the courtyard house, (2) addition of the main hall and rniqweh (ritual 
bath), (3) addition of the triclinium. 


2.1.9 Jericho 

No. 15 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First century b.c.e. 

Literature: Netzer, “Hasmonean Period”; idem “Exist or Not?”; idem, 
Hasmonean andHerodian Palaces, 159-92; Ma'oz, “Never Existed”; Binder, Temple 
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Figure 9. Reconstructions of the synagogue in Jericho, 
looking east and north respectively 

Courts, xiii; Runesson, Origins, 181-82, 359-60; idem, “1st Century Synagogue”; 
Strange, “Archaeology”; Levine, “Critical Reassessments” 87—89; idem , Ancient 
Synagogue, 72—74; Rapuano, “Hasmonean Period.” 

Comments: This recently discovered building was intially identified as a 
synagogue by the excavator, Ehud Netzer. The first publication appeared 
in 1998 and was followed by discussions both critical and supportive of this 
conclusion. A competing interpretation argues that the edifice was designed 
as a Hellenistic-Roman villa, and thus was a private building (cf. discussion 
in Levine, “Critical Reassessments”). 

The building developed in three main stages, and measured 28 X 20 m in 
its final phase. The original edifice, dated ca. 80/74 b.c.e., did not contain the 
main hall interpreted as the assembly hall. The second phase, ca. 70 b.c.e., 
added the main hall, miqweh and otzar around 70 b.c.e., while the third phase, 
some ten to twenty years later, added the triclinium at the west end of the main 
hall. The entire complex was destroyed in the earthquake of 31 b.c.e. 

The main hall had 12 pillars. Somewhat unlike other buildings identified as 
synagogues, there were aisles between the walls and the pillars on the southern 
and eastern sides of the main hall, the benches running between the pillars; on 
the western and northern sides, the benches are placed along the walls, so that 
the pillars stand between the benches and the open central area, as in other 
synagogue buildings. The location of the eastern and southern benches and 
pillars thus meant that the pillars did not obstruct the view with regard to the 
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open area of the main hall, as in other early synagogues (cf. Strange, 43—44). 
The floor of the main hall was pressed earth as in the Garnla synagogue. Also, 
a channel carrying water from an aqueduct north of the building runs in a 
north-south direction through the main hall, feeding a basin in the building 
before continuing south to the otzar (cf. Garnla, No. 10). 

Although the Jericho building has several architectural features in common 
with other buildings identified as synagogues, one of the main arguments 
against this interpretation is the location of the building, which would seem 
to exclude a “synagogue community.” This argument from context, however, 
is based on a specific definition of a “synagogue.” As Runesson (“1st Century 
Synagogue”) has argued, the building may have served the needs of an associa¬ 
tion synagogue (i.e., a guild house), where membership consisted of, e.g., the 
staff of the nearby Hasmonean palace. While the debate will likely continue 
and further discussion is needed, at this point the evidence seems to weigh in 
favour of the excavator’s interpretation. 

2.1.10 Jerusalem 

No. 16 

Source: Literary. John 9:22-23 
Date: Ca. 90-100 c.e. 

[22] Tania eutav oi yovetg anion on ecpo(3ohvio xoix; 'Ioo8aton<;- q8ri 
yap onveieOetvio ot ‘IonSatot tva eav tic aniov opo/.oyriori yptciov, 
a7toaovdya>yo(; yevriiai. [23] 8ta iohio ot yovetg anion eimv on 
rjAaidav e%et, aniov £7t£pa>Tr|aaT£. 

[22] His parents said this because they were afraid of the Jews; for the 
Jews had already agreed that anyone who confessed Jesus to be the 
Messiah would be put out of the synagogue \aposynagogos\. [23] Therefore 
his parents said, “He is of age; ask him.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney 
and Thyen, Comm., ad loc. Horst, Birkat ha-minim; Olsson, In synagogues, 218- 19. 
Binder, Temple Courts, 75-78; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 193; Runesson, Origins, 
376; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 139—42; Horst, Birkat ha-minim; Olsson, 
In synagogues, 218-19. 

Comments: John 9:22-23, 12:42-43 and 16:2-3 are bound together by the 
very uncommon word aposynagogos, not attested in Greek texts before the Gospel 
ofjohn and without any clear correspondence in Hebrew or Aramaic. It is a 
good Greek construction, an adjective derived from a preposition phrase (apo 
synagdges), like apodemios, “away from one’s country, away from home, abroad,” 
apophylios, “having no tribes, foreign,” apobomios, “far from an altar, godless,” or 
apoikos, “away from home, abroad.” These parallels suggest a general meaning 
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of the word aposynagogos, like “having no synagogue , away from the synagogue , 
synagogueless.” It gives no information about how they had to leave the 
synagogues. The different Jewish forms of exclusion aim at reforming, convert¬ 
ing, or winning back the person concerned. In the Gospel of John, however, 
aposynagogos marks a serious split within the Jewish community. 

The three Johannine passages are also connected in their fusion of different 
time horizons. The present of the narrator is combined with the past of the 
Jesus event. According to Raymond E. Brown the comment in 9:22 tells about 
“the ultimate development of the hostility that was incipient in Jesus’ lifetime” 
(Brown, Comm., ad loc.). The partial repetition of v. 21 in v. 23 gives the note 
an important role in the paragraph. The questions of discipleship, fellowship 
and unity are crucial in the context, 9:1 10:21, as in John 15:1 16:4a and 
also in John 12:37-50. 

The meaning of the clause “the Jews had already decided ( synetetheinto )” is 
not clear. Some scholars refer to the so-called birkat ha-minim , the 12th bera- 
khah in the Shemoneh Esreh, at that time funtioning as a curse against heretics. 
However, the old consenus that this berakhah was a curse against Christians, 
proclaimed in the 80s by the Pharisaic or rabbinic center atjamnia, and to be 
used in all synagogues, has been proved to be entirely invalid. On this, see the 
excellent survey of recent research in Horst, Birkat ha-minim, which argues: (1) 
that minim in the Tannaitic period always refers to Jews, (2) that it is extremely 
likely that the birkat ha-minim could also be applied to Christ-believing Jews, 
(3) that the primary puipose was to strengthen the unity and create solidarity 
among the Jews, not to throw (non-Jewish) Christians out of the synagogues, 
and (4) that, while there was increasing enimity between what later became 
Judaism and Christianity during the first two centuries C.E., only in Jerome’s 
time was the word notsrim, in the sense of Christians in general, added to the 
12th berakhah. With this background, the Johannine conflicts should be viewed 
as primarily an inner Jewish affair, with the berakhah marking a later climax 
of tensions that began within the synagogues during the last decades of the 
first century. Thus, within some synagogues of that era, confessions of Jesus 
as Messiah, Son of God, made some Jews “synagogueless.” 

John 12:42-43, 16:2-3 and 9:22-23 thus offer some insights into an inner- 
Jewish process within the framework of the synagogue, where the Johannine 
Christ-believers lived together with their fellow Jews, probably for many years. 
Later, however, probably after the destruction of the temple, the Johannine 
Christ-believers were made “synagogueless,” with consequences for both sides. 
Some Jesus-believingJews drew back to traditional Judaism by not confessing 
Jesus as Messiah, others confessed him and had to leave the synagogue. The 
reason for this split, from the Johannine perspective, is attributed to the dif¬ 
ferent confessions about Jesus. A new eagerness among early rabbis after 70 
c.e. to strengthen the unity and self-consciousness of the Jews probably resulted 
in different forms of birkat ha-minim towards the end of the first century. This 
situation, together with inner Johannine changes, may then provide the back¬ 
ground for the glimpses of the Johannine community we find in these three 
passages (Olsson, In synagogues, 219). 
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No. 17 

Source: Literary. John 12:42-43 
Date: Ca. 90-100 c.e. 

[42] ojtcoq (xevxoi koci ek xtov apxovxtov noXXol eTCioxevoav eit; oruxov, 
aXXa 8ta xoijq Oaptaodoxx; ropoA.oyo'uv iva pr| aTtocruvaytoyoi 
yevrovxai- [43] fiyarcriaav yap xqv 8o^av xa>v dv0pama>v pa.TJiov rixxep 
xt]v 8o^av xou 0eou. 

[42] Nevertheless many, even of the authorities, believed in him. But 
because of the Pharisees they did not confess it, for fear that they would 
be put out of the synagogue [aposynagogos ]; [43] for they loved human 
glory more than the glory that comes from God. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney and 
Thyen, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 7 5—7 8; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
193; Runesson, Origins, 376; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 139-42; Horst, 
Birkat ha-minim', Levine, Synagogues, 440-60; Olsson, In synagogues, 213-17. 

Comments: See the comments to John 9:22-23 (No. 16). “The Jews” in 
9:22 often refer to Jewish leaders in the Gospel of John and are equated with 
“the Pharisees” elsewhere in that chapter. This group is again referenced in 
the above text. Although existing as a party in the time of Jesus, according 
to some scholars the Pharisees became more influential at the end of the 
first century, following the destruction of the Jerusalem temple. They became 
leaders of synagogues rather late (Levine). 

Two reasons are given in the context, 12:37—43, for the fact that not all 
Jews believed in Jesus. The first one is more fundamental and theological 
(viz., Scripture must be fulfilled) and reflects early Christian traditions (Mark 
4:11 12 par.; Acts 28:26-27 and Rom 10:16; 11:8,10). The second is more 
sociological (viz., the threat from leaders in some synagogues). 

Some Jesus-believing Jews within the synagogues probably drew back to 
traditional Judaism by not confessing Jesus, while other Jesus-believing Jews 
left the synagogue. The content of the confession in 9:22—that Jesus was the 
Messiah—is not explicitly mentioned, but the phrase “the glory that comes 
from God” may be a reference to Jesus’ divine origin. The word used for 
“the authorities,” archontes, was a common word for leaders in Jewish society. 
It is also used for leaders of the synagogues. A reference to the Sanhedrin in 
Jerusalem was not relevant for the time after 70 c.e. 


No. 18 

Source: Literary. Acts 6:9-10 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 


[9] dveoxrioav 8e xtvei; xa>v ek xtiq cruvaytoyfii; xtiq A-EyopEvry; Aiftepxlvtov 
kou Kuprivattov Kat A^£^av8p£(ov kou xa>v octco Ki^mai; kou Aotat; 
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OD^riToiJVTei; tk) Zxecpdvro, [10] Kai otnc Tayt)ov dvxiaxrjvai xf\ aocpia 
koh xa> jxvebpaxt d) eA.dA.et. 

[9] Then some of those who belonged to the synagogue \synagoge\ of 
the Freedmen (as it was called), Cyrenians, Alexandrians, and others 
of those from Cilicia and Asia, stood up and argued with Stephen. 

[ 10] But they could not withstand the wisdom and the Spirit with 
which he spoke. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 78-81, 157-58; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 52—54; ClauGen, Versammlung, 12-lb, 93-95; Runesson, Origins, 
157-58, 228-29, 354; Riesner, “Synagogues,” 204-6. 

Comments: Of the thirty-four references to synagogues in Luke’s two 
books, nineteen come from Acts. Those mentioned are located in Jerusalem, 
Damascus, Salamis, Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, Thessalonica, Beroea, Athens, 
Corinth and Ephesus. Acts and the Gospel of John are the oldest biblical wit¬ 
nesses to synagogues in Jerusalem. 

The one or more synagogues mentioned in Acts 6:9 are defined by refer¬ 
ences to different ethnic or social groups, and are reminiscent of the Graeco- 
Roman voluntary associations. As such, they have a semi-public character 
(Runesson) and function as synagogues for Greek-speaking Jews from the 
Diaspora, including Stephen and Paul. 

Scholars have often discussed how many synagogues or synagogue assem¬ 
blies are referenced in Acts 6:9. The use of the word synagoge just once and 
in the singular has been taken as evidence for only one synagogue, regarded 
by a few scholars as identical to the synagogue mentioned in the Theodotos 
inscription (No. 26 below). Others argue that the use of ton... ton in the Greek 
text indicates two synagogues: “those of the synagogue called that of the 
Libertines, both Cyrenians and Alexandrians” and “some of those who came 
from Cilicia and Asia.” Still others note the peculiarity of only a few named 
places being mentioned in the text despite the existence of many groups of 
Dispora Jews in Jerusalem. These scholars see this as a good argument for 
finding five synagogue assemblies in the text (Levine). In support of this last 
hypothesis, a rabbinic source, t. Meg. 2:17, also mentions “the synagogue of 
the Alexandrians.” 

Whatever the final verdict on this question, Luke clearly believed that there 
were several synagogues injerusalem during Paul’s time (Acts 24:12; 26:9—11). 
These “synagogues” were smaller interpretative communities that gathered in 
special buildings or perhaps even in private houses. 

In Greek Libertinoi, a transliteration of Latin libertini, refers to former slaves 
(and their subsequent offspring) who had been set free. During the first century 
b.c.e. , many Jews had been enslaved and brought to Rome as war prisoners. 
Later manumitted, they became Roman citizens (Philo, Legal 155, No. 182). 

In the text, the Diaspora Jews “argued” ( syzetein) with Stephen in the 
synagogue(s). The Greek word means “dispute, discuss” (Mark 9:14; Acts 
9:29). " 
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No. 19 

Source: Literary. Acts 24:12 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 12 ] kou oike ev xro iepro efipov pe 7tpo<; xtva 8taA,ey6pevov p erctaxaatv 
7tototivxa ox^ot) oike ev xatq aDvayroyaig oike Kaxa xpv 7c6A.iv. 

[ 12] They did not find me disputing with anyone in the temple or 
stirring up a crowd either in the synagogues \synagdgai] or throughout 
the city. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 158—59; ClauGen, Versammlung, 
95; Riesner, “Synagogues,” 204. 

Comments: See the comments on Acts 6:9-10 (No. 18) and on Acts 26:9-11 
(No. 20). Acts 24:12 and Acts 26:9—11 are excerpts of rhetorical speeches com¬ 
posed by Luke. In the first, Paul defends himself before the Roman procurator 
Felix in Caesarea (Acts 24:10-21), and in the second, before the Jewish king 
Agrippa II (Acts 26:2—29). The context makes clear that Luke is thinking of 
synagogue buildings in Jerusalem. “Arguing” (dialegesthai) with somebody in 
the temple or in synagogues is here the first step towards creating a distur¬ 
bance. Dialegesthai means “to argue about differences of opinion, to dispute, to 
argue” or “to address, to make a speech.” Luke often uses the word when 
describing Paul’s activities in synagogues (Acts 17:2, 17; 18:4, 19; 19:8). 


No. 20 

Source: Literary. Acts 26:9-11 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[9] 'Eyro pev oi)v e8o^a epauxro 7tpo<; xo ovopa 'Ipoon xob Na^ropaiot) 
8eTv 7toAAa evavxia 7tpa^at, [10] o kou eTtoipaa ev 'lepoaoAupoK;, 
kou noXkovq xe xrov ayirov eyro ev cpDA-aKoug KaxeKAetaa xpv 7tapa 
xrov apjpeperov e^onolav Aa(3rov avatpoupevrov xe afixrov KaxpveyKa 
\|/f[cpov. [ 11 ]kou Kaxa naaaq xaq owayroyoo; KoX’ka.Kiq xtproprov auxonq 
pvayKa^ov (3AaacpripeTv Tteptaaax; xe eppatvopevoi; afixotg e8ia>Kov eax; 
Kat eiq xai q e^ro 7t6Aet q. 

[9] Indeed, I myself was convinced that I ought to do many things 
against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. [ 10] And that is what I did in 
Jerusalem; with authority received from the chief priests, I not only 
locked up many of the saints in prison, but I also cast my vote against 
them when they were being condemned to death. [11] By punishing 
them often in all the synagogues [synagogai ] I tried to force them to 
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blaspheme; and since I was so furiously enraged at them, I pursued 
them even to foreign cities. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 158—59; 445—46; Stegemann, 
Synagoge und Obrikeit, 97- 112, 114-18. 

Comments: See the comments on Acts 24:12 (No. 19) and Acts 22:19 (No. 73). 
In these verses, Paul is the forensic subject about what he did in Jerusalem, not 
what synagogue officials did. For rhetorical reasons he clearly exaggerates his 
actions. “The name of Jesus of Nazareth” encompasses those who believe in 
Jesus and what this name says about them. Treating such persons as apostates, 
Paul had tried to force them to deny their belief—or, failing that, to imprison 
or condemn them to death, thereby “cleansing” the synagogues. According 
to Luke, the synagogues had no forensic competence (Stegemann). See the 
comments on Luke 12:11 12 (No. 70) and Luke 21:12-13 (No. 71). 


No. 21 

Source: Literary. Agatharchides ap. Josephus, C. Ap. 1.209-11. 

Date: Contra Apionem was Josephus’ last work; it is dated to the middle of the 90s 
c.e. Agatharchides of Cnidus was born ca. 215 and died after 145 b.c.e. 

[209] “oi KaAotigevot 'IouSatot 7t6A.iv oiKobvxei; oxuproxdxriv naacbv , 
rjv KaAetv 'IepoooAupa <TU|i(3aiv£i xohq ey^toptoxx;, apyetv eiBiGgevoi 
Si’ e|3S6gr|(; ppepai; Kai gr|X£ xa orcAa (3aoxd^etv ev xotq eiprpevott; 
Xpovott; ptjxe yecopyiac craxeaBat ptjxe aXk'pq £7ttpeA£to0ai /.eixoupyiac 
griSEgiai;, aAA’ ev xotq iEpoig ekxexockoxe^ xa<; XEtpai; [ 210 ] Eu/EoBat 
g£%pt xr\q kankpaq, Eiatovxoq Etc; xpv 7toAtv FIxoAEpaiot) xob Aayot) 
g£xd ir\q SuvagEax; Kai xtov avBpamrov avxi xot) cpuAaxxEtv xgv 7toAtv 
Staxripouvxtov xgv avotav, ij g£v rcaxpit; EiAritpEt Seotxoxtiv 7ttKpov, 6 
8e vopot; e^tiAeyxBti cpatiAov e^cov £0top6v. [211] xo 8e ot)g|3dv tcAtiv 
ekeivov xouq aXXovq 7tdvxai; 8£8i8a%£ xrivtKabxa tpuyEtv Etc; Evtmvta 
Kai xriv 7t£pi xob vopou 7tapa8£8o|i£vr|v tmovotav, ijviKa av xot:; 
dv0pa>7ttvot(; Aoytogoti; 7t£pt; xtov 8ta7topot)g£va>v E^aaBEvriocootv.” 

[209] “The people known as Jews, who inhabit the most strongly 
fortified of cities, called by the natives Jerusalem, have a custom of 
abstaining from work every seventh day; on those occasions they neither 
bear arms nor take any agricultural operations in hand, nor engage in 
any other form of public service, but pray with outstretched hands in 
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the temples [hiera] until the evening. [210] Consequently, because the 
inhabitants, instead of protecting their city, persevered in their folly, 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, was allowed to enter with his army; the coun¬ 
try was thus given over to a cruel master, and the defect of a practice 
enjoined by law was exposed. [211] That experience has taught the 
whole world, except that nation, the lesson not to resort to dreams 
and traditional fancies about the law, until the difficulties are such as 
to baffle human reason.” 6 

Literature: Stern, GLAJJ, 1.104-8; Whittaker, Jews and Christians, 67-68; 
Cohen, “Pagan and Christian Evidence,” 162—63; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 26—27; 
Binder, Temple Courts, 159; Runesson, Origins, 346—47, 354, 377; Levin e, Ancient 
Synagogue, 28. 

Comments: The Greek historian Agatharchides spent most of his life in 
Alexandria in Egypt. Here he is quoted as describingjewish worship customs 
in Jerusalem. The term he uses for the buildings in which prayers took place 
is hieron, usually translated as “temple.” However, as we have seen elsewhere, 
while the primary meaning of hieron is temple or sanctuary, this term was used 
for synagogues as well. 

Some scholars have argued that this passage describes temple worship in 
Jerusalem on the basis of the term used. Others have pointed to the fact that 
the plural hiera makes such an identification less likely. In addition, the context 
of regular Sabbath worship fits a synagogue setting better, since temple rituals 
were performed every day of the week. 

Another detail in the text relates to a much-debated issue in synagogue 
studies: was prayer part of synagogue rituals before 200 c.e.? If hiera is under¬ 
stood as referring to synagogues in Jerusalem (see Nos. 18, 19, 20, 22, 26 for 
other sources on Jerusalem synagogues), then this passage indicates that this 
may have been the case (cf. No. 43 for additional evidence of prayer in a 
synagogue context). However, one has to take into account the possibility of 
provincialism, i.e., that Agatharchides’ knowledge of synagogue rituals was 
limited to Alexandria, and that he might have read Egyptian Jewish customs 
into the Jerusalem context. 

While the situation Agatharchides describes refers to the time of Ptolemy 
I Soter (d. 301 b.c.e.), it is more likely that he describes what he knew to 
be true in his own time, i.e., the second century b.c.e. The possibility that 
Josephus has modified Agatharchides’s text to fit his own late first century 
c.e. context exists; if this were the case, however, we might have expected a 
less ambiguous wording. 


6 Adapted from Thackeray, LCL. 
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No. 22 

Source: Literary. Apion, History of Egypt ap. Josephus, C. Ap. 2.10 12 
Date: Contra Apionem was Josephus’ last work; it is dated to the middle of the 
90s c.e. Apion wrote his History in the first half of the first century c.e. 

[ 10] cppot yap ev if] xpixp xrov AiywtxtaKtBV xa8e- “Moxxrji;, dx; qKouaa 
7tapa xa>v 7tpea(3t)xepa>v xa>v Aiyujtxtcov, qv 'HA,i07ioAixr|(;, oq mxpion; 
e9eot Kaxpyyuppevot; aiBptotx; 7tpoaeuxd(; avrjyev eiq o’ionq ei%ev q?uo<; 
7teptP6A,ot)(;, 7xpoq acppA-uoxpv 8e naoac, omeaxpecpev ri)8e yap Kai 'HAiou 
Ketxat 7toA,K;. [11] avxt Se 6(3eA,a>v eoxpoe Ktovai;, tup' oiq pv eKxtmropa 
OKacpp, GKia 8’ dv8poi; zn aijxpv 8taKetpevp, ax; oxt ev ai0ept xobxov 
del xov 8popov pMco oupiteputoA-et.” [12] xotauxp pev xtq p 0aupaoxp 
xou ypappaxtKoh cppaan;- xo 8e \|/et)opa Voytov on 8eopevov, a XX ex 
xa>v epytov 7teptcpave(;- oike yap abxoi; Mroop<;, oxe xpv 7tptoxpv oicpvpv 
xa> 0ea> KaxeoKenaoev, ot)0ev eKxt)7t(opa xotobxov ett; anxpv eve0pKev 
ot)8e 7totetv xoig ercetxa 7tpooexa^ev, o xe pexa xabxa KaxaoKenaoai; 
xov vaov xov ev 'lepoao^npou; Zo^oprov naopt; d7teo%exo xotanxpi; 
neptepyiat; otav ot)p7te7tA,eKev Anurov. 

[ 10] In the third book of his History of Egypt he [i.e., Apion] makes 
the following statement: “Moses, as I have heard from old people in 
Egypt, was a native of Heliopolis, who, being pledged to the customs 
of his country, erected prayer halls [ proseuchai ], open to the air, in 
the various precincts of the city, all facing eastwards; such being the 
orientation also of Heliopolis. [11] In place of obelisks he set up pil¬ 
lars, beneath which was a model of a boat; and the shadow cast on 
this basin by the statue described a circle corresponding to the course 
of the sun in the heavens.” [12] Such is the grammarian’s amazing 
statement. Its mendacious character needs no comment; it is exposed 
by the facts. When Moses built the first tabernacle \skene\ for God, he 
neither placed in it himself, nor instructed his successors to make, any 
graven imagery of this kind. When Salomon, later on, built the temple 
\naos\ at Jerusalem, he too refrained from any curiosities of art such as 
Apion has conceived. 

Literature: Stern, GLAJJ , 1.389—90, 392—95; Cohen, “Pagans and Christian 
Evidence,” 162—63; Whittaker, Jews and Christians, 54; Binder, Temple Courts, 160; 
Bilde, “Synagoge,” 24; Runesson, Origins, 79, 431; ClauGen, Versammlung, 117. 

Comments: In this passage, Josephus quotes Apion as mentioning proseuchai 
(prayer halls) constructed in Jerusalem by Moses. Some scholars have inter¬ 
preted this as a reference to synagogues—though they have cautioned that 
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provincialism might have been at work in Apion’s description (viz., his use 
of the Diapora term proseuche rather than synagoge). Despite the difference in 
terminology, these scholars argue, Apion may indeed have known about the 
existence of synagogues in Jerusalem. 

A possible difficulty with this interpretation is that Josephus’ response to 
Apion’s description focusses on Moses’ tabernacle and Salomon’s temple, not 
synagogues. While this may be interpreted as a maiore ad minorem argument, 
another view is that proseuche was understood here as a temple term by both 
Apion and Josephus. 

If so, the following scenario could be reconstructed (following Runesson). 
Apion, a Greek scholar of Egyptian origin, described here first-century proseuchai 
that he knew from Egypt. They were open to the air, suggesting that these 
buildings were originally (Jewish) temples (cf. Nos. T2- T7). Further, he knew 
that Egyptian Jews, like other Jews, connected the origin of the synagogue 
with Moses (cf. Nos. 72, 166), so he mentioned Moses as the one initiating the 
building of the proseuchai. No doubt Apion would also have heard about the 
Jerusalem temple, but since he knew about several Jewish temples ( proseuchai) 
in Egypt (not knowing, however, that by this time these structures functioned as 
synagogues), he assumed that Jerusalem also had several temples of similar form 
and function. Subsequently, this confused report of Jewish religious customs 
and buildings became an easy target for Josephus, who picked up the temple 
association and mentions first Moses, connecting him to the tabernacle, then 
Salomon, showing him to be the one erecting the temple (naos) in Jerusalem. 
He does not mention synagogues, despite the fact that the natural response 
might have been to point to their form and function. 

Both the above interpretations, despite their differences, suggest that the 
proseuchai known by Apion were functionally synagogues. The first reading 
would place these synagogues in Jerusalem, while the second would empha¬ 
sise Apion’s possible provincial bias, understanding the passage as evidence 
of early first-century Egyptian synagogue institutions housed in temple-like 
structures. 

No. 23 

Source: Literary, m. Toma 7:1 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

*mp cNi ,smp pn man nnp 1 ? mn cn .nnp^ ‘pm po t> to 
toim ,no]Dn m-t> irrm min nso ‘pm nomn pn p 1 ? 

.“rau? smpi ‘mpoi noii; ‘mi pm .Vna po 1 ? uni] pom po 1 ? umi nomn 

The High Priest came to read. If he wished to read in the linen vest¬ 
ments he could read thus, but if not he could read in his own white 
garment. The sexton/attendant of the synagogue [hazzan ha-kneset ] took 
a scroll of the Torah and gave it to the president of the synagogue \rosh 
ha-kneset] : and the president of the synagogue gave it to the prefect 
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[sagan\ and the prefect gave it to the high priest. And the high priest 
stood and received it and read standing. 

Literature: Hoenig, “Temple-Synagogue”; Schiirer, HJP 2.438; Fine, 
This Holy Place, 50; Runesson, Origins, 207- 12; 364-65; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 415—27, 437-39; cf. Binder, Temple Courts, 368-70; Rajak and Noy, 
“Arcliisynagogoi.” 

Comments: The high priest is here described as going into the women’s 
court in thejerusalem temple once a year to read on Yom Kippur. Traditional 
scholarship maintained that a synagogue once existed on the temple mount, 
an inference partially based upon references to service there by synagogue- 
related officials (the hazzan ha-kneset and the rosh ha-kneset). Hoenig (“Temple- 
Synagogue”), however, has argued forcefully against this view. 

While Hoenig was correct in his analysis of the relevant Mishnaic passages 
(Tamid 4:3—5:1, Toma 7:1, Sotah 7:8, Sukkah 5:1, Ta'an. 2:5), his definition of 
“synagogue” may have been too narrow (Runesson, 365). If “synagogue” is 
defined as a public institution in charge of municipal and other socio-reli¬ 
gious aspects of community life, the Jerusalem temple would have provided 
the public space for such an institution in Jerusalem (Runesson, 207 12; cf. 
Levine 420-21). 

The office of the hazzan is clearly of pre-70 origin, and has its equivalent 
in the Greek terms neokoros (cf. CPJ 1.129, see No. 147) and hyperetes (cf. Luke 
4:20; No. 33) (Binder, 368-70; Levine, 437-39). For Rosh ha-kneset and its 
Greek equivalent archisynagogos, see Levine, 415-27; cf. Rajak and Noy, 
“Arcliisynagogoi.” 

In addition to the above ceremony, the public reading of Torah in the 
Jerusalem temple also took place on a septennial cycle in relation to the hakhel 
ceremony on Sukkoth (see No. 25). In both cases, the reading of Torah, a 
defining feature of the synagogue, was administered by officials known from 
public synagogue contexts. 

No. 24 

Source: Literary, m. Sotah 7:7 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

tz?im ,no]Dn mib irmi min mo ‘mu nojon pn ?m’n Vnii po nm 
.mu? tmpi mu? ‘mm pm po 1 ? unu pom jrfr unu nojon 

What was the manner of the Blessings of the High Priest? —The minister 
of the Synagogue [hazzan ha-kneset ] took a Scroll of the Law and gave it 
to the president of the Synagogue [rosh ha-kneset ], and the president 
of the Synagogue gave it to the Prefect [sagan\ of the priests, and the 
Prefect [sagan\ of the priests gave it to the High Priest, and the High 
Priest stood when he received it, and read it standing. 
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Literature: See above, No. 23. 

Comments: This passage deals with a ritual performed once a year in the 
Jerusalem temple on Yom Kippur. Regarding a connection to the synagogue 
and synagogue leadership, see comment to No. 23. 


No. 25 

Source: Literacy, m. Sotah 7:8 

Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

.mro© ’nkiod ;ram ,ti *P0 •jitrjscnn 3ia nr ?3H’3 p‘pon nans 
,33133 330 330 fp3 ,33810 ,3^3 30T Kim 33133 f3 “P0 33’3 t> 
ana noj3n 0831 ,no]3n 083^ imn min 3so ‘pan najan pm . 331:11 
‘papal 3ai3 ■[‘pom ana ‘phi pai .‘phi ■jro'p ana pom 

.303 831p1 

What as the manner of the Portion of the King? —At the conclusion of 
the first Holyday day of the Festival of Tabernacles, in the eighth year, 
after the close of the seventh year, they prepared for him in the Temple 
Court a platform of wood and he sat thereon, as it is said, At the end of 
seven years at the appointed time, etc. The minister of the Synagogue [hazzan 
ha-kneset ] took a Scroll of the Law and gave it to the president of the 
Synagogue \rosh ha-kneset\ , and the president of the Synagogue gave it 
to the Prefect [sagan\ of the priests, and the Prefect of the priests gave 
it to the Fligh Priest, and the Fligh Priest gave it to the king, and the 
king stood and received it and read it sitting. 

Literature: See above, No. 23. 

Comments: As they did similarly in Nos. 23 and 24, the rabbis here deal 
with the hakhel ceremony, performed every seventh year during Sukkoth. 
Regarding a connection to the synagogue and synagogue leadership, see 
comment to No. 23. The reader in this ritual is the king rather than the high 
priest, representing political and religious authority. 


No. 26 

Source: Inscription. CIJ 2.1404 [SEG 8.170) 

Date: Before 70 c.e. 

0[e]o8oxo(; Ouexxrivot), iepetx; kou 

d[p]xiat) v dya>YO(;, nioq dpxtot)v[aya)]- 

Y[o]u, uirovoi; dpxtot)v[a]ya)YO'u, cako- 

Soppoe xpv ouvaytoyriv eit; dv[dyv]a>- 

a[iv] vopou Kai eiq [S]t8ax[ri]v evxo^rov, Kai 5 
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t[o]v ^evcova, Ka[t xa] Sropaxa kou xa xpr)- 
a[x]r|pta xa>v bSaxrov eiq Kaxa^npa xot- 
q [yJpr^ODatv crao xrji; ^e[v]r)i;, r]v e0epe- 
AJlcoJaav oi 7taxepe(; [ajuxon koci oi rcpe- 
o[P]{)xepoi Kal Zxjacov[i]5 tiq. 10 

Theodotos, son of Vettenus, priest and ruler of the synagogue \archi- 
synagogos \, son of a ruler of the synagogue [ archisynagogos ], grandson of 
a ruler of the synagogue [ archisynagogos ], built the synagogue [synagoge] 
for the reading of the law and the teaching of the commandments, and 
also the guest chamber and the upper rooms and the ritual pools of 
water for accommodating those needing them from abroad, which his 
fathers, the elders [presbyteroi] and Simonides founded. 

Literature: Weill, La cite de David, 98-100, 186—90, pi. XXVA; Reinach, 
“F’inscription,” 46—56; Clermont-Gannaeu, “Decouverte,” 190—97, pi. 
XVIIIA; Vincent, “Decouverte,” 247-77; FitzGerald, “Theodotos,” 175-81; 
Holleau, “Une inscription,” 1—57; Deissman, Light , 439—41, fig. 80; Sukenik, 
Ancient Synagogues , 69-72, pi. XVIa; Schwabe, “Greek Inscriptions,” 362—65; 
DF, 70-71 (no. 79); Schiirer, HJP 2.425; Hiittenmeister, Synagogen in Israel, 
192-95; Roth-Gerson, Greek Inscriptions, 76-86; Myers, “Synagogue,” 252; 
Kee, “Transformation,” 8; idem, “Early Christianity,” 5—6; idem, “Changing 
Meaning,” 283; idem, “Defining,” 499; Flesher, “Palestinian Synagogues,” 
33 34; White Social Origins, 2.294—95 (no. 62); Riesner, “Synagogues,” 192-200; 
Reich, “The Synagogue,” 291—92; Fine, This Holy Place, 30; Atkinson, “Further 
Defining,” 491-502; Strange, “Ancient Texts,” 29; Binder, Temple Courts, 104-9, 
157; van der Horst, “Ancient Synagogue,” 18-43; Runesson, Oiigins, 226-31; 
ClauBen, Versammlung, 186-91; Kloppenborg Verbin, “Theodotos,” 243-80; 
Fevine, Ancient Synagogue, 57—59; Martin, “Interpreting,” 160—81. 

Comments: French archaeologist Raimund Weill discovered this most famous 
of early synagogue inscriptions in 1913 during his excavations of the lower 
eastern slope of the Ophel, the ancient City of David, which rests below the 
Temple Mount in Jerusalem. Recovered in a cistern about 50 metres due west 
of remains often identified as the Tower of Siloam, the dedication provides a 
valuable snapshot of a synagogue that existed in Jerusalem during the Second 
Temple period. 

This inscription was the centre of some controversy during the 1990s 
when Howard Kee challenged the earlier consensus that had dated it to the 
first century C.E., himself assigning an origin of two to three centuries later. 
This suggestion led several researchers, especially Riesner and Kloppenborg 
Verbin, to carefully re-examine both the monument’s palaeography and the 
archaeological context of its recovery. Their conclusions vindicated the earlier 
view and firmly reestablished a pre-70 dating. 

Of the several remarkable features of this inscription, one of the most striking 
is its mention of the patron, Theodotos, as both priest and ruler of the synagogue 
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(i archisynagogos ). Moreover, he is described as being the son and grandson of 
similar office-holders for this congregation. This identification suggests not only 
the potential for hereditary leadership within the early synagogues, but also 
the possibility that priestly families commonly populated such dynasties (cf. 
Philo, Hypoth. 7.12-3, No. 162; CJZ 72, No. 133). The inscription also refers 
to “the elders” (hoi presbyteroi; cf. Luke 7:3-5, No. 6) as holding subsidiary 
leadership and patronal roles under Theodotos and his predecessors. 

Vettenus, the surname of Theodotos, undoubtedly derives from either the 
Vetteni or Vettieni families of Rome, who are attested from the first century 
b.c.e. This connection has led some commentators to infer that Theodotos 
was their freed slave and, further, that his synagogue should be identified 
with the so-called “Synagogue of the Freedmen” mentioned in Acts 6:9 
(No. 18). Such conjectures, however, overlook the naming conventions of the 
period, which indicate that Theodotos was a freeborn man who was not a 
Roman citizen (a manumitted slave of a Roman family was by law a citizen). It 
is thus more likely that Theodotos’ father was simply named after the Vett(i)eni 
out of gratitude for some unspecified kindness to his family. 

Nevertheless, the preceding observations suggest that Theodotos’ ancestors 
once lived outside of Palestine and returned to their homeland around the 
turn of the era. This supposition is strengthened by the fact that the dedication 
was inscribed in Greek, not Aramaic, and many of the synagogue’s ancillary 
functions are geared towards pilgrims from the Diaspora—although these 
latter could conceivably have applied to any visitor from beyond Jerusalem’s 
immediate environs. 

If the founders were indeed repatriate Jews, they did not call their build¬ 
ing a proseuche, the more common word for the synagogue in the Diaspora. 
Instead, they adopted the term synagoge, which appears to have held the widest 
currency inside Palestine during the Second Temple period (e.g., Mark 1:21, 
No. 4; Luke 7:5, No. 6). 

The dedication gives the primary purpose of the synagogue as being a 
place for the reading and study of Torah—the most widely attested function 
for synagogues during this period. The other attributes are clearly secondary 
and more focussed on tending to the needs of pilgrims, either out of hospitality 
or as a means of revenue for the congregation. 

In particular, the ancillary rooms associated with these functions could have 
accommodated those seeking to celebrate the Jewish feasts inside Jerusalem, 
especially Passover in the “guest-chamber” ( xenon . ..eis katalunvr, cf. Mark 14:14; 
Luke 22:11) and Sukkoth in the “upper rooms” ( domata :), this last probably a 
reference to rooftop cubicles where tents could be erected (Neh 8:16, LXX). 

Similarly, the cryptic phrase chresteria ton hydaton —literally “oracles of 
water”—carries a cultic sense and thus likely refers to ritual baths that pil¬ 
grims could use for purification rites (Josephus, C. Ap. 2.104; Acts 21:24-6). 
Weill himself originally connected these with several pools unearthed near the 
discovery site (Weill, pi. Ill, PI P6). These latter can now be more accurately 
identified as miqwaoth or ritual baths. 
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2.1.11 Magdala 

No. 27 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First century b.c.e. /first century c.e. 


Literature: Corbo, “Archaeologici a Magdala”; idem, “Citta rornana”; 
Netzer, “Springhouse”; Binder, Temple Courts, 193-96; Runesson, Oiigins, 175, 
n. 18; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 71 72. 

Comments: Corbo first identified this structure (8.2 X 7.2 m) as a synagogue 
that was subsequently transformed into a springhouse during the first century 
c.e. Since that time, Netzer has argued convincingly that the building was a 
springhouse originally, not just in its second phase. One of the main arguments 
in favour of Netzer’s conclusion is that the water channels on three sides of 
the hall were part of the earliest building, not later additions. Also, Corbo’s 
initial identification of benches in the hall was incorrect, since their size and 
design conform to those of a stairway (Binder). The renovation of the edifice 
in the first century c.e., which involved the raising and replacement of the 
basalt slab floor, was prompted by flooding. While some studies still include 
the Magdala building as a first-century synagogue, the authors of this volume 
believe this identification should be abandoned. 

2.1.12 Masada 

No. 28 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First century c.e. 

Literature: Yadin, “Synagogue at Masada”; idem, “Masada” in NEAEHL 
3.793—816; Cohen, “Masada”; Foerster, “Masada and Herodion”; Netzer, 
Masada III ; Chiat, Handbook, 248—251; Fine, This Holy Place, 30—31; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 172—79; Runesson; Origins, 357-58; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
61-62. 

Comments: Initially excavated by Yigael Yadin and his team in the early 
1960s, this edifice was part of Herod’s desert fortress at Masada. Its inital 
construction is thus dated to the second half of the first century b.c.e. While 
the original function of the building is uncertain, renovations made during 
the First Jewish Revolt clearly adapted it for use as a synagogue. 

After the transformation of the building, the main hall had five columns in 
two rows, and benches along each of the four walls. The benches are arranged 
in four tiers on all except the northern side, where there is only one row, as 
in the Garnla synagogue. The hall measures 15 X 12 m, including a small 
chamber (5.7 X 3.5 m) in the northern corner. The floor of the main hall was 
made of ash lime plaster over a layer of stones and potsherds; the chamber 
had a floor of pressed earth. 
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The ancillary chamber yielded several interesting finds. The floor of the 
room contained an oven and bowls, while soundings beneath the floor led to 
the discovery of two pits. These contained parchment fragments of passages 
from Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. Just outside the chamber were found two 
ostraca inscribed with the words “priest’s tithe” and “Hezekiah.” 

Observing that a miqweh was uncovered 15 meters north of the edifice, 
Binder suggests that it too was built by the rebels. Taken together, the evi¬ 
dence strongly suggests that this building should be identified as a synagogue, 
and few (Chiat) would doubt this today. In fact, the Masada building has 
served as a model for identifying other early structures as synagogues, mainly 
because of the convergence of several types of evidence found here, not least 
the fragments of Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. In addition, the ostracon men¬ 
tioning the “priest’s tithe” may add to other evidence supporting the theory 
of the priestly involvement in synagogues, as mentioned in the introduction 
to this volume. 

2.1.13 Modi, in 

No. 29 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Hasmonean period/second half of the first century b.c.e. 

Literature: Onn et al., “Khirbet Umm el-'Umdan”; Weksler-Bdolah 
et al., “Hasmonean Village” 72—76; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 70; Strange, 
“Archaeology.” 

Comments: This building was discovered during excavations of the village 
of Modi‘in by Alexander Onn in 2000—2001. The village dates back to the 
Persian period, but most of the remains come from the Roman era. Among 
the discoveries found were a miqweh, a bathhouse, and a public building iden¬ 
tified as a synagogue. The original building (11 X 6.5 m) dates back to the 
Hasmonean period, and the edifice may have served as a synagogue already 
at that time (so Levine, but cf. Onn et al., p. 66). It had a rectangular niche 
in the northern wall. 

The second and principle phase dates to the Herodian period. The main 
hall measures ca. 12 X 10 m and had a floor paved with stone. Benches 
lined all walls, and eight columns in two rows (four each) supported the roof. 
Fragments of red, white and yellow painted plaster (secco), dated to the first 
century b.c.e., were found. Alterations were made in the building in the first 
century; this third phase of the edifice ended during the Bar Kochba revolt 
when the building was destroyed. A small room (2.5 X 2 m) was located to 
the northeast of the main hall, with a passageway connecting the structures. 
Levine notes that this synagogue is among the oldest discovered in Judaea so 
far, dating from about the same period as the Gamla synagogue and the early 
edifice mentioned in the Theodotos inscription. 
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Figure 11. Plan of the synagogue at Modi'in 


2.1.14 Nabratein (Nevoraya) 

No. 30 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Mid-second century c.e. 

Literature: Kohl and Watzinger, Antike Synagogen, 101 —6; Meyers, Strange, 
and Meyers, “Second Preliminary Report”; Meyers and Meyers, “Real Lost 
Ark”; Meyers, “Nabratein”; Meyers, “Torah Shrine”; Meyers and Meyers, 
Ancient Nabratein', Chiat, Handbook, 41—45; Hachlili, Land of Israel, 398—99; 
Runesson, Origins, 204, 358, 361. 

Comments: Located 4 kilometres north of Safed, these ruins were investi¬ 
gated by Kohl and Watzinger in 1905 (published in 1916), but comprehensive 
excavations were not undertaken until Eric M. Meyers and his team worked 
on the site in the early 1980s. Three buildings constructed on top of each 
other have been identified; the earliest is one of the few public buildings of the 
second century c.e. to be identified as a synagogue. The date is confirmed by 
coins and pottery sealed under the plaster floor or under the foundations of 
the walls and benches. This edifice (11.2 m X 9.35 m), which was oriented so 
that the broad wall with a double bema was on the south, facing Jerusalem, 
had four columns. At least one of the platforms probably supported a Torah 
shrine. The two platforms are the earliest found in any synagogue (platforms 
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and Torah shrines became common in the fourth century c.e.). A depression in 
the centre of the room may indicate the location of a reader’s platform (Meyers). 
Benches were found along all walls except the one facing Jerusalem. 

2.1.15 Nazareth 

No. 31 

Source: Literary. Mark 6:1—6 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[ 1 ] Kai e(;fjA.0£v ekeTBev kou Ep^Exat eiq xpv 7taxpi8a auxob, Kai 
6cKoAot)0ot)atv auxin oi pa0pxai auxob. 2 kou yEvogEvot) aa(3pdxot) 
pp^axo 8t8aoK£tv ev xfj cruvaycnYp, Kat noXkox ockoijovxei; £^£7tApaaovxo 
Aeyovxei;- 7t60ev xotjxro xauxa, Kat xtt; p aocpta p 8o0£taa xobxq), Kat 
at SuvagEu; xotahxat 8ta xrov XEtprov auxob ytvogEvai; [3] ob^ obxoi; 
eoxiv 6 xekxcov, 6 uioq xxyq Maptai; Kat aSsA-cpcx; 'IaKroPou Kat 'Iroapxoi; 
Kat 'Iob8a Kai Ligrovoi;; Kat ouk eioiv at a8£A.cpai abxob d)8£ 7tpcx; 
ppaq; Kat £OKav8aAJ^ovxo ev auxin. [4] Kat eAeyev abxoig 6 'Ipaoui; 
oxt ouk eoxiv 7xpotpr\xr\q axtpoi; £t gp ev xp 7taxpt8i abxob Kat ev xott; 
auyyEVEuaiv abxob Kat ev xp oma abxob. [5] Kat ouk £8bvaxo ekeT 
7toipoat ob8£giav 8bvagtv, £t gp oAdyou; approoxou; £7tt0£t<; xcrn; ^Etpai; 
£0£pa7t£t)O£v. [6] Kat £0aijpa^£v 8ta xpv a7ttoxiav abxinv. 

[ 1 ] He left that place and came to his hometown, and his disciples 
followed him. [2] On the Sabbath he began to teach in the synagogue 
\synagdge], and many who heard him were astounded. They said, 
“Where did this man get all this? What is this wisdom that has been 
given to him? What deeds of power are being done by his hands! [3] 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary and brother of James and 
Joses and Judas and Simon, and are not his sisters here with us?” And 
they took olfense at him. [4] Then Jesus said to them, “Prophets are 
not without honor, except in their hometown, and among their own 
kin, and in their own house.” [5] And he could do no deed of power 
there, except that he laid his hands on a few sick people and cured 
them. [6] And he was amazed at their unbelief. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Pesch, Guelich, and 
Marcus, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 214-20. 

Comments: A parallel text is found in Matt 13:53—58 (No. 32; see also the 
first comment to Luke 4:16—30, No. 33). Mark 6:1—6a is a kind of commentary 
on what has been said aboutjesus’ power in words and deeds in 1:21-5:43. 
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The first part of this presentation of Jesus and his ministry ends with his sharp 
rejection by the religious authorities (3:1—6), the second part by a rejection 
of the people in his hometown, including his own kin (6:1—6a; cf. 3:31-35). 
This pericope is the last in Mark mentioning Jesus’ presence and teaching 
in synagogues. The use of the imperfect in w. 3c~5 could be understood as 
indicating that Jesus had left the synagogue scene already in v. 3c. The content 
of Jesus’ teaching in the synagogue can surely be implied from what is said in 
1:14-15 and 1:21 28, as well as in 1:21 -5:43 as a whole (see the comments 
on 1:21-29 [No. 4] and 1:39 [No. 45]). 

Jesus’ appearance in the synagogue here leads to many questions, some of 
which reference news of his mighty deeds. Answers are implied by formulations 
in the text: “that has been given to him [by God],” “[God working] through 
his hands,” and Jesus as “prophet [sent by God].” Jesus is the agent through 
whom God is at work in the synagogue in Nazareth. 

The parallel version in Matt 13:53—58 is told in another context, and the 
questions have been abbreviated and arranged in a more logical form with 
“Where then did this man get all this” placed in the final position. The syna¬ 
gogue there is described as “their synagogue.” 


No. 32 

Source: Literary. Matt 13:53-58 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[53] Kat eyevexo oxe exeAeaev 6 'Ipooni; xai q 7iapaPoAd(; xafixag, pexfjpev 
£Ket0ev. [54] Kat eA0cbv eic xqv 7iaxpi8a afixoi) eStSaoKev amove ev 
xfj cruvayroyfj auxrov, to oxe eK7iAf|Gaea0ai afixonq Kat Aiyeiv- 7io0ev 
xonxq) q oocpta abxq Kat at Snvapeu;; [55] ot)% ofixo:; eoxtv 6 xou 
xeKxovoq Dtoq; ot)% q gqxqp auxoi) Aiyexai Maptap Kat ot aSeAcpot 
anxot) 'IaKoiPot; Kat Tcoor\cp Kat Xigatv Kat 'IonSai;; [56] Kat at aSeAcpat 
aijxot) onjct 7taoat 7cp6g ppaq etatv; 7to0ev ouv xonxq) xanxa 7tavxa; [57] 
Kat eoKavSaAt^ovxo ev at)xq>. 6 5e 'Iriooni; et7tev anxot:;- odk eoxtv 
7xpocprixTi<5 axtpoi; et pq ev xfj 7taxpt8t Kat ev xfj otKta anxof). [58] Kat 
of)K e7tofqoev eKet Savdpeiq noXXaq 8ta xqv oatioxtav anxrov. 

[53] When Jesus had finished these parables, he left that place. [54] He 
came to his hometown and began to teach the people in their synagogue 
[synagoge ], so that they were astounded and said, “Where did this man 
get this wisdom and these deeds of power? [55] Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? Is not his mother called Mary? And are not his brothers James 
and Joseph and Simon and Judas? [56] And are not all his sisters with 
us? Where then did this man get all this?” [57] And they took offense 
at him. But Jesus said to them, “Prophets are not without honor except 
in their own country and in their own house.” [58] And he did not do 
many deeds of power there, because of their unbelief. 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz 
and Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 
355-57. 

Comments: See comments on Mark 6:1—6 (No. 31). In comparison with 
the parallel version, Mark 6:1—6, Matthew has very much abbreviated the 
text and structured it into a concentric, chiastic pattern with the questions 
in the centre, the first and the last one beginning with “where” ( pothen ). The 
implicit answers given in Mark (“that has been given to him,” “being done 
by his hands”) are omitted. What has been said about Jesus’ wisdom and 
mighty works before (Matt 9:35, No. 51) is repeated here in the context of 
the synagogue. 


No. 33 

Source: Literary. Luke 4:16-30 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[ 16] Kat pA0£v ei; Na^apa, on pv XEOpappEvo;, Kat £iapA0£v Kaxa xo 
eia>06; ahxa> ev xp ppEpa xa>v aaPPaxcov ei; xpv anvaytoypv Kat avEoxp 
avayvcovai. [17] Kat £7t£8o0p ahxa> PtPAtov xoh 7tpocppxon 'Heaton 
Kat ava7txh(;a; xo PtPAtov EopEv xov xorcov oh pv yEypappEvov- [18] 
rcvEopa Knpton in Eph oh eivekev Eypiahv p£ EhayyEAiaaaOai raxtoyot;, 
a7t£oxaA.K£v p£, Kppnqai alypaAcoxot; acpEotv Kat xncpAot; dvdpA.£V|/tv„ 
a7toox£t^at x£0panop£von; ev acpEOEt, [19] Kqph^at Evtanxov Knpton 
8ekxov. [20] Kat 7txh(;a; xo PtPAtov a7to8oh; xa> tmppExp ekocPioev 
Kat 7tdvx(ov ot ocp0aApot ev xq onvaytoyf] poav axEvt^ovxE; ahxro. [21] 
qp^axo 8e Aeyeiv 7cp6g ahxoh; oxt appEpov 7t£7tAppa>xat p ypatpp ahxri 
ev xot; dbotv hprov. [22] Kat 7tavx£; Epapxhponv ahxro Kat £0ahpa^ov 
£7tt xot; Aoyot; xp; yaptxo; xot; £K7top£oop£vot; ek xoh axopaxo; 
ahxoh Kat eXeyov- ohyt nio; eoxiv 'Itoopcp ohxo;; [23] Kat eikev 7tpo; 
ahxoh;- 7tavxa>; EpEtxE pot xpv 7tapa(3oApv xahxpv- taxpE, 0£pd7t£ooov 
OEanxov- ooa pKohoapEv yEvopEva ei; xpv Kacpapvaohp rcotpoov 
Kat (o8e ev xq 7taxpt8t oon. [24] eikev 8e- apqv Adyto hptv oxt oo8ei; 
7xpocprixTi<5 8ekxo; eoxiv ev xq 7taxpt8t ahxoh. [25] in' aAq0£ta; 8e Adyto 
hptv, 7toAAal yqpat poav ev xat; pphpat; 'HAton ev xa> 'IopapA, oxe 
ekAeio0p 6 ohpavo; £7tt Exp xpta Kat ppva; e;, (b; eyevexo Atpo; phya; 
£7tt naaav xpv ypv, [26] Kat 7tpo; oh8£ptav ahxrov £7t£pcp0p 'HAta; £t 
pp ei; Iap£7txa xp; It8a>vta; 7tpo; ynvatKa yppav. [27] Kat 7toAAot 
Aetcpoi poav ev xa> 'IopapA etci 'EAtoaton xoh 7tpotppxoo, Kat oo8ei; 
ahxtflv £Ka0apto0p £t pp Natpav 6 Ehpo;. [28] Kat £7tApo0poav 7tavx£; 
0npoh ev xq onvaytoyp aKohovxE; xahxa [29] Kat avaoxavx£; £(;£(3aAov 
ahxov E^tfl xq; 7t6A£a>; Kat pyayov ahxov ek>; oeppho; xoh opom; hep' oh 
p 7toA.n; (pKo8oppxo ahxrov cooxe KaxaKpppvtaat ahxov [30] ahxo; 8e 
8t£A0d)v 8ta phoon ahxrov £7top£n£xo. 
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[ 16] When he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, he 
went to the synagogue \synagoge\ on the Sabbath day, as was his custom. 
He stood up to read, [ 17] and the scroll of the prophet Isaiah was given 
to him. He unrolled the scroll and found the place where it was written: 

[ 18] “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 
to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release 
to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed 
go free, [19] to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” [20] And he 
rolled up the scroll, gave it back to the attendant [hyperetes], and sat 
down. The eyes of all in the synagogue \synagdge\ were fixed on him. 
[21] Then he began to say to them, “Today this scripture has been 
fulfilled in your hearing.” [22] All spoke well of him and were amazed 
at the gracious words that came from his mouth. They said, “Is not 
this Joseph’s son?” [23] He said to them, “Doubtless you will quote 
to me this proverb, ’Doctor, cure yourself!’ And you will say, ‘Do 
here also in your hometown the things that we have heard you did 
at Capernaum.’” [24] And he said, “Truly I tell you, no prophet is 
accepted in the prophet’s hometown. [25] But the truth is, there were 
many widows in Israel in the time of Elijah, when the heaven was shut 
up three years and six months, and there was a severe famine over all 
the land; [26] yet Elijah was sent to none of them except to a widow 
at Zarephath in Sidon. [27] There were also many lepers in Israel in 
the time of the prophet Elisha, and none of them was cleansed except 
Naaman the Syrian.” [28] When they heard this, all in the synagogue 
[ynagoge ] were filled with rage. [29] They got up, drove him out of 
the town, and led him to the brow of the hill on which their town 
was built, so that they might hurl him off the cliff [30] But he passed 
through the midst of them and went on his way. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 368-70, 400-402; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 46-48; ClauGen, Versammlung, 215- 16; Runesson, Origins, 214-20; 
Riesner, “Synagogues,” 202-3; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 215. 

Comments: Jesus’ attendence in the synagogue on the Sabbath is an impor¬ 
tant element in the Synoptic tradition (Matt 12:1, 9; Mark 1:21; 3:2—3; 6:1; 
Luke 4:16, 31; 6:6; 13:10). His activity there is often described as teaching 
(didaskein ) the synagogue crowd (Matt 4:23; 9:35; 13:54; Mark 1:21-22; 6:2; 
Luke 4:15, 16, 31; 6:6; 13:10; John 18:20). 

Luke begins his account of the Galilean ministry of Jesus in 4:14 (see the 
comments on Luke 4:14-15, No. 53). The Lucan composition in 4:16—30, 
inspired by Mark 6:1—6, has a clear programmatic character, foreshadowed in 
2:34 and presaging the entire ministry of Jesus. It summarizes not only Jesus’ 
message, but also Jewish reactions to it—both reception and rejection—and 
announces the inclusion of Gentiles. 
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The historicity of the information Luke gives about the synagogue service 
is much debated. Does it reflect the time of Jesus or that of Luke? With 
regard to the service as a whole, Luke gives very limited information. Did it 
include readings from the Torah and the Prophets, translations of the texts 
into Aramaic, a sermon expounding the scriptures, recitation of the Sherna, 
psalms and benedictions, including some form of the Shemoneh Esreh ? If so, 
Luke remains silent about their inclusion. 

Jesus is presented as taking the initiative in reading the biblical text. 
Perhaps he was invited by the synagogue leader to do that, as were Paul and 
Barnabas at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:15). The servant mentioned, a hyperetes, 
was some kind of assistant in the synagogue. Elsewhere, the word hyperetes is 
used as a title in a synagogue inscription from Egypt, probably referencing 
an overseer of other synagogue servants (see the comment on CPJ 1.138, No. 
170). The servant is said to have given Jesus a scroll of the prophet Isaiah. 
Corroborating such a possibility is the discovery of a scroll from the Prophets 
(Ezekiel) among the remains of the synagogue at Masada. From the text, it is 
not clear if Jesus read a passage from Isaiah assigned for this service or if he 
chose it himself. In either case, 1 lQMelch 2:16 connects the chosen passage 
with the Jubilee Year. 

Jesus unrolled the scroll, read it, rolled it up and gave it back to the atten¬ 
dant. Taken from the LXX, the text read is a combination of Isa 61:la,b,d, 
58:6d and 61:2a. Luke summarizes the ensuing sermon in a single sentence. 
At first, it results in a positive reaction from the synagogue crowd. Subsequent 
discussion, followed by additional teaching by Jesus, elicits a strong negative 
reaction. 

Thus Luke condenses his view of Jesus’ entire ministry into a single syna¬ 
gogue episode. 

2.1.16 Qatzion 

No. 34 

Source: Archaeological', inscription. 

Date: Between 196 and 198 C.E., probably 197 c.e. 


Literature: Kohl and Watzinger, Antiken Synagogen, 160—61; Chiat, Handbook, 
62-63; Hachlili , Land of Israel, 212, 396~97; Foerster, Galilean Synagogues, 103-5; 
Fine, “Late Antique Palestine”; Runesson, Origins, 175, n. 18; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 84. 

Comments: Located 9 kilometres northeast of Safed, the remains of this edi¬ 
fice were first discovered in the 19th century. After investigations by Kohl and 
Watzinger, as well as others, the site was abandoned only to be rediscovered 
in the late 20th century (Hachlili). Since the building has not been completely 
excavated, further investigations are crucial in order to enable well-founded 
judgments regarding the nature of this structure. At the moment, the most 
important find is a lintel containing a six-line Greek dedicatory inscription men- 
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tioning the Roman emperor Septimius Severus. It securely dates the structure 
to 197 c.e. The text of the inscription is translated by Chiat as follows: 

For the salvation of the Roman Caesars, 

L[ucius] Sept[imius] Severus Pius 
Pert[inax] Aug[ustus], and M [arcus] 

Aur[elius] A[nton]inus [[and L[ucius] 

Sept[imius] G]]eta, their sons, by a 
vow of the Jews. 

Dedicatory inscriptions for the health or long life of non-Jewish rulers and 
emperors are well attested in Jewish inscriptions from Egypt in relation to 
Ibroseuchai (prayer halls) or specific structures within them (cf. below, Nos. 144, 
150-152, 156, 158, 159). The Mindius Faustus inscription from Ostia, dating 
to the second century (No. 176), is another example. The present inscription 
is the only one of its kind from the land of Israel. However, it has not been 
established whether the structure is in fact a synagogue (Foerster), or if the 
Jews mentioned donated a nonjewish temple to Graeco-Roman inhabitants 
of the area (Kohl and Watzinger; Fine). The fact that a Jewish community 
could donate a temple to non-Jews should not surprise us, since non-Jewish 
donations of synagogues to Jewish Diaspora communities are well attested (cf. 
No. 103, Julia Severa). Modern religious sensitivities should not be applied to 
ancient social systems of benefaction. Until further excavations can determine 
the nature of the edifice, it seems best to understand the remains as belonging 
to a non-Jewish temple. 

2.1.17 Qiryat Sefer 

No. 35 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Early first century c.e. 

Literature: Magen, “Kiryat Sefer,” 25—32; Binder, Temple Courts, 197; 
Runesson, Origins, 358-61; Levine, Ancient' Synagogue, 69. 

Comments: The village of Qiryat Sefer is located close to Modi'in, ca. 32 
kilometres northwest of Jerusalem. The building, measuring 9.6 X 9.6 m, was 
discovered during excavations led by Magen in 1995. Four columns with Doric 
capitals were located between the open space in the centre and benches lining 
three of the walls. The floor was paved with large flagstones. The facade was 
constructed using hewn stones with margins typical of Herodian building style 
(Levine). Given the features of the building, as well as its location in the village 
at a prominent open space, the identification of this edifice as a synagogue is 
highly probable. The village—and thus the synagogue—was abandoned as a 
result of the Bar Kochbah revolt. 
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Figure 13. Reconstruction of the Qiryat Sefer synagogue 

2.1.18 Qumran 

No. 36 

Source: Literary. CD 11.22 12.1 

Date: While some parts of the document may be older, most scholars date 
the final composition of the text to ca. 100 b.c.e. 

23 ‘npn nrcran inrm 0133 nqq rcr bN mnnton to 22 bN ton b 3 i 21 
Kin tcnp 12.1 rr 3 ’p] nbi 3 rrraun na TP 3 Er Kbi “inKir in mprr 

And everyone who enters [22] a house of prostration [bet hishtahavot\ 
should not enter with impurity requiring washing; and when the trum¬ 
pets of the assembly sound, [23] he may advance or retreat, but they 
should not stop the whole service, [f]or [12.1] it is a holy house. 7 

Literature: Kosmala, Hebrder, 353—54; Steudel, “House of Prostration”; Falk, 
Prayers, 243—45; Binder, Temple Courts, 455; Runesson, Origins, 334—35; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 64—65. 


7 Translation by Martinez. 
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Comments: While it has been suggested that bet hishtahavot (“House of 
Prostration”) refers to a synagogue building (so Steudel; cf. Levine), others have 
argued that what is discussed here is the Jerusalem temple (Falk; cf. Runesson). 
In this regard, it is of interest that the Greek translation that comes closest to 
this Hebrew expression is oikos proseuches (cf. Binder); this, in turn, may speak 
in favour of the term proseuche originally having been a temple term, which, 
like other temple terms, came to be used for synagogues too around the turn 
of the era (Runesson, 335, 429—36). It is clear that the terminology used for 
what is today called “synagogue” in English was fluid at this time, and that, 
more often than not, temple and synagogue terms overlapped. 

No. 37 

Source: Literary. CD 20.2, 10 13 

Date: While some parts of the document may be older, most scholars date 
the final composition of the text to ca. 100 b.c.e. 

’Tips nm?n pipi tznpn cran ’cmk mu ’as bib [2] sstuon pi 

:rmnn mss pb n urt> pm [I0]...mim 
bv m nss’s issm pt^n ’cmk ss [ 11 ] into im amm ssejqs 

niQKi {.} miss [12] ionoi pmsn ’pn 
{i} anb mm Kb) 13 rntzrrnn mis aim ptom pirn imp im 

nnnn mss pb n □mrnnston'Ti 

And thus is the judgment [2] of everyone who enters the congrega¬ 
tion of the men of perfect holiness and is slack in the fulfilment of 
the instructions of the upright... [ 10] For them there shall be no part 
in the house of the law [bet ha-Torah], Blank They shall be judged ac¬ 
cording to the judgment of their companions, who turned round [11] 
with insolent men, for they spoke falsehood about the just regulation 
and despised [ 12] the covenant {...} and the pact which they estab¬ 
lished in the land of Damascus, which is the new covenant. [13] And 
neither for them nor their families shall there be a part in the house 
of the law [bet ha-Torah ]. 8 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 455-56; Runesson, Origin, 335. 

Comments: This passage from the Damascus Document may contain an 
expression used for synagogue: bet ha-Torah. We know from Philo (No. 40) 
that Essene synagogue rituals were focussed on the reading and discussion 
of Torah. While the term may have been used metaphorically, this does not 


Translation by Martinez. 
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exclude the possibility of its use for the space in which the group gathered 
(cf. the double use of synagoge for both congregation and building in Berenice, 
No. 133; see also Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 55, who refers to diverse uses of the 
Hebrew bet in relation to different institutions: the word can denote both 
building and assembly). 

No. 38 

Source: Literary. 1QM 3.3-4 

Date: 1QM is a composite document; the parts were combined by the middle 
of the first century b.c.e. 

nmoon rms^n wm imnn’ cnto {o}n *npn rrm^n 

man itdk 'm~i {•oro’} nton 4 rrra^n ~po imnn’ 

tcnp ^ nrn^n 131153’ tuia rra 1 ? asoKra 

On the trumpets of muster of the commanders they shall write: 
“Princes of God”. And on the trumpets for enlisting, they shall write 
“Rule of God”. And on the trumpets of [4] the men of renown, {they 
shall write} chiefs of the fathers of the congregation, when they meet 
in the meeting-house ( bet mo'ed ), they shall write: “God’s directives for 
the holy council”. 9 

Literature: Kosmala, Hebrder, 351 -63; Binder, Temple Courts, 454—55; 
Runesson, Origins, 335. 

Comments: It has been noted that while the Hebrew term bet ha-kneset 
and the Aramaic bet knisah, both equivalent to the Greek synagoge, are not in 
evidence for the first century c.e., bet mo‘ed (meeting-house), which also trans¬ 
lates well into Greek as synagoge, is used in the War Scroll. It may be noted 
in this regard that Philo uses the term synagoge, not his usual proseuche, when 
describing the meeting place of the Essenes (No. 40). It is probable that bet 
mo‘ed represents the earliest known Hebrew term for synagogue. (See also the 
discussion of the archaeological remains, No. 41). Since we know that synagoge 
was used widely, it cannot be excluded that bet mo‘ed was used beyond the 
sectarian community. 

No. 39 

Source: Literary. Josephus, B. J. 2.128-32 

Date: De bello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 70s. 

[128] npoQ ye |if|v to 0etov eijae(3eic t5toc- rcplv yap dvaoye'tv xov fjAtov 
ot)5ev cpBeyyovxai xa>v (3 e(3tiA.k>v, rcaxpknx; 5e xtvai; ett; atuov en^ai; 


Translation by Martinez. 
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cocmep ik£T£\)ovt£(; avaxexAax. [129] Kal gexa xabxa 7tpo<; aq EKaaxox 
XE^vai; i'aaaxv vno xcov £7cx|i£Ar|xcov 8xacpievxax, Kal pe^px n£\inxr\q tipaq 
epyaaapevoi auvxovcoc 7 cdA. 1 v eic ev auvaBpoiCovxai ycoplov, Goaapevoi 
xe OK£7cdapaoiv Axvoxg obxax; a7coAot)ovxai xo acopa xi/D^poxg bSaaxv, 
Kal pexa xaDXTiv xfiv ayveiav ext; T8iov ornipa ouviaaiv, ev0a pT|8evi 
xcov EXEpoSo^cov £7cxx£xpa7cxax 7capeA0exv auxoi xe Ka0apol Ka0a7cep ei<; 
ayxov xi xepevoi; 7capaylvovxac xo 8eucvr|xripxov. [ 130] Kal Ka0xaavxa>v 
pe0' fiooxlat; 6 psv gxxotcoxcx; ev xa^ex 7capaxx0riax xoxx; apxotx;, 6 8e 
payexpoi; ev ayyexov e£, kvoq kbkapaxoq ekocoxco 7capaxx0xioxv. [131] 
7cpoKax£i)X£xax 8' 6 iepebi; xfjq xpocprjq, Kal y£ijoao0ax xxva 7cplv xf\<^ 
exjCTi; a0epixov- apiaxoTcouiaapevoi; 8' £7C£t)X£xax rcaAiv ap^opevoi xe 
Kal 7cat)6pevox yepaxponax 0eov (bq xoppyov xf\q ^copi;. ercex0’ ooq iepai; 
Kaxa0£p£vox xoe; EO0f]xa(; rcaAxv £7c' epya pe^px 8eiAr|(; xp£7covxax. [132] 
Seucvobax 8' opoxax; t)7coaxp£\|/avx£(; a-uyKaOe^opevcov xcov ^evcov, ex 
xu^oiev auxoxg 7capovx£<;. oxjxe 8e Kpauyri 7coxe xov oxkov oxjxe 0opt)(3o(; 
pxaxvEx, xoe; 8e AaAxat; ev xa^Ei 7capa%copox)oxv aAAriAon;. 

[ 128] Theii' piety towai'ds theii' deity takes a peculiai' foiTn. Befoi'e the 
sun is up they uttei' no woi'd on mundane matters, but offer to him 
certain prayers, which have been handed down from their forefathers, 
as though entreating him to l'ise. [ 129] They are then dismissed by their 
supeiiors to the vai'ious crafts in which they are severally proficient 
and are sti'enuously employed until the fifth hour, when they again 
assemble in one place and, after gii'ding their loins with linen cloths, 
bathe their bodies in cold water. After this purification, they assemble 
in a private apai'tment \idion oikema\ which none of the uninitiated is 
pei'mitted to enter; pure now themselves, they repair to the refectory 
as to some saci'ed shi'ine \ds hagion ti temenos ]. [130] When they have 
taken their seats in silence, the baker serves out the loaves to them in 
oi'dei', and the cook sets befoi'e each one plate with a single course. 
[131] Befoi'e the meal the piiest says a gi'ace, and none may partake 
until after the pi'ayer. When bi'eakfast is ended, he pronounces a fur¬ 
ther grace; thus, at the beginning and at the close they do homage to 
God as the bountiful giver of life. Then laying aside their l'aiment, as 
holy vestments, they again betake themselves to their labours until the 
evening. [132] On their return they sup in like manner, and any guests 
who may have arrived sit down with them. No clamour or disturbance 
ever pollutes their dwelling; they speak in turn, each making way for 
his neighbour. 
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Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 461 —63; Runesson, Origins, 181; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 65. 

Comments: The description given in this passage refers to a situation 
before 70 c.e. If this description of Essene customs could be linked to the 
archaeological remains at Qumran, locus 77 is surely the best candidate for 
the communal dining ritual (cf. No. 41). It may even be that Josephus based 
his text upon his own experience when investigating the Essene way of life 
in his youth ( Vita 9-12; Binder). Of interest is Josephus’ description of the 
refectory as a “sacred shrine.” Such a view of a refectory would probably 
have been unusual to his readers. 

After purification in cold water, the distinction between the initiated and 
uninitiated is played out in a “private apartment” ( [idion oikema ), not apparently 
in the communal meal, to which guests could be invited (132). If the meal was 
eaten in locus 77, where then did the exclusive gathering take place? Possibly 
in locus 4, a smaller room with benches along all four walls, though idion oikema 
may refer to the entire Essene complex. 


No. 40 

Source: Literary. Philo, Prob. 80-83 
Date: Ca. 10-30 c.e. 

[80] cptAoootpiai; xe to psv AoytKov dig ouk dvayicatov ett; Kxpotv 
dpexpi; Aoyo0ppau;, to 8e cpnotKov <hq pet^ov p Korea dvOpomivpv 
tpnaiv pExetopoAioxau; anoXmovTeq, 7xApv ogov aikon 7tept tmap^eax; 
0£on Kat Trjq too navxbq yeveoeax; cpiA.ooocpeiTat, to p0ikov et) paAa 
8ta7tovoT)oiv dA.£i7tTat(; xpropevot xot(; Txaxpiou; vopou;, oui; aprpeavov 
aV0p(O7UVpV £7UVof]oat \|/UOTV OWED KaTOK(0/PQ EV0EOT). [81] TOlJTOtx; 
dva8i8aoKovTat psv Kat mpa xov aAAov xpovov, ev 8e xatt; e(38o- 
paiq 8tacp£povTKx;. tEpa yap p £p8opp VEvoptoxat, Ka0’ pv xa>v ocAAtov 
av£xovT£(; Epytov, Ett; tEpotx; dcpiKvoupEvoi tottotx;, o'i KaAouvxat 
ouvaycoyat. Ka0’ pAiKiac ev xa^Eotv into 7tp£o|3\)Tepoic veoi Ka0£^ovxat, 
p£Ta Koopot) TOO 7tpOOpKOVTO(; £%OVT£(; OCKpOaTtKax;. [82] £10’ Etc; p£V 
xtq mq pipAotx; avaytvrooKEt Aapdtv, EXEpoi; 8 e xa>v EpKEtpoxaTrov ooa 
pp yvtoptpa 7xap£A0d>v dva8i8aoK£f xa yap 7x7,£toxa 8ta GupPoAtov 
dpxatoxp67tq) i^pAcoGEt 7tap’ auTotg cptAooocpEtxat. [83] 7xai8£t)ovxai Se 
EOGEPE taV, OGlOTpTa, 8lKatOGT)VpV, OtKOVOptaV, 7ToA.tT£taV, E7UGTPPPV 
xd>v 7tpo(; aAp0£tav aya0d>v Kat KaKtov Kat aStacpoprov, atpEGEu; cov 
%pp Kat tpnyai; xrov Evavxitov, opou; Kat Kavoot xptxxoTi; xpropEvot, xa> 
xe cptA.o0£(p Kat cptAapExto Kat cpiAavOpama) 

[80] As for philosophy they abandon the logical part to quibbling ver¬ 
balists as unnecessary for the acquisition of virtue, and the physical to 
visionary praters as beyond the grasp of human nature, only retaining 
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that part which treats philosophically of the existence of God and the 
creation of the universe. But the ethical part they study very industri¬ 
ously, taking for their trainers the laws of their fathers, which could 
not possibly have been conceived by the human soul without divine 
inspiration. [81] In these they are instructed at all other times, but 
particularly on the seventh days. For that day has been set apart to 
be kept holy and on it they abstain from all other work and proceed 
to sacred spots which they call synagogues (. synagogai ). There, arranged 
in rows according to their ages, the younger below the elder, they sit 
decorously as befits the occasion with attentive ears. [82] Then one 
takes the books and reads aloud and another of especial proficiency 
comes forward and expounds what is not understood. For most of their 
philosophical study takes the form of allegory, and in this they emulate 
the tradition of the past. [83] They are trained in piety, holiness, jus¬ 
tice, domestic and civic conduct, knowledge of what is truly good, or 
evil, or indifferent, and how to choose what they should and avoid the 
opposite, taking for their defining standards these three, love of God, 
love of virtue, love of men. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937 1986; Runia, Bibliography 
1987- 1996; Vermes and Goodman, Essenes, 19—22; Fine, This Holy Place, 31; 
Binder, Temple Courts, 103, 453-54; Runesson, Origins, 172, 333-34, 354; 
Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 65-66. 

Comments: The essay “Every good man is free” {Quod omnis probus liber sit) 
is considered as one of Philo’s earlier works. He energetically argues that only 
the wise man is a free man. In §§71 109, he gives examples of the virtuous, 
among them the Essenes in Palestine, §§75—91. §§80—83 concentrate on their 
devout study of the Law, especially on the Sabbath. 

§80 As for philosophy. As often in Philo, the ethical part, “the acquisition of 
virtue” and “the existence of God and the creation of the universe,” is the main 
subject of the Jewish philosophy (see comments on No. 160, §30, and No. 166, 

§215) taking for their trainers the laws of theirfathers. Or more literally, “utilizing 

the ancestral laws as trainers” (from aleiptes “anointer, trainer, teacher”). Vemres 
and Goodman translate, “constantly utilizing the ancestral laws.” 

§81 they are instructed. Or “they instruct themselves” (Verrnes and Goodman), 
or “they are taught” (Yonge). Philo uses the verb anadidaskesthai “to be bet¬ 
ter instructed, learn better/anew/from the beginning,” in §82 in the active 
form about the teacher, where it may be translated as “expounds” (Colson), 
or “explains” (Yonge, Vermes and Goodman)... .proceed to holy spots. The 
Greek verb aphikneisthai normally means “arrive at, come to, reach,” translated 
as “frequent” by Yonge. The place of the synagogue is regarded as holy. 
According to Philo the Essenes share houses (“no house belongs to any one 
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man”) and property, §§84 86... synagogues. Philo uses the common word synagoge 
for a Jewish meeting hall only here, though the related synagogion appears in 
Somn. 2.127 (No. 167) and Legal 311 (No. 194). For synagoge as assembly, see 
Post. 67; Agr. 44; QG 2.66 and QE 1.19. 

§82 one takes the books and. reads aloud. See comment on No. 160, §31. Philo 
uses the word biblos “papyrus, roll of papyrus, book” (not biblion ) often when 
referring to sacred writings. The meaning could be a roll of papyrus containing 
several writings. Yonge gives the rendering “takes up the holy volume.”.. .of 
special proficiency. See comment on No. 162, §7.11. Other translations: “of the 
greatest experience” (Yonge) and “from among the more learned” (Vermes and 
Goodman).... what is not understood. More literal: “what is not discernible, what 
is not clear.” Vermes and Goodman have “what is not easy to understand in 
these books” and Yonge has “what is not very intelligible.” The last sentence 
of §82 is difficult to translate: For most of their philosophical study takes the form of 
allegory, or “for a great many precepts are delivered in enigmatical modes of 
expression, and allegorically” (Yonge), or “Most of the time... instruction 
is given them by means of symbols” (Vermes and Goodman).... and in this 
they emulate the tradition of the past, with an alternative in a note: “with ardour 
worthy of the men of old.” Colson refers to Plant. 158 and Migr. 201 which 
have the same expression ( archaiotropoi zelosei from archaiotropos “old-fashioned” 
and zelosis.’) 

§83. They are trained in. In Greek paideuontai. See comment on No. 182, 
§156. On training in different virtues in Philo, see comment on No. 166, 

§216_ taking for their defining standards these three. Or “utilizing three standards 

and rules” ( horois kai kanosi trittois ). In Yonge’s translation: “using a threefold 
variety of definitions, and rules, and criteria, namely.” The threefold is very 
nicely expressed by Philo using the words filotheos, filaretos, filanthrdpos. 

No. 41 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First century b.c.e. 


Literature: Steudel, “House of Prostration”; Binder, Temple Courts, 459-68; 
Runesson, Origins, 179—81, 357—61; Klinghardt, “Manual of Discipline”; 
Weinfeld, Organizational Pattern', Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 61-66. For general 
description of the buildings and occupational phases at Qumran, see Magness, 
Qumran, esp. 47—72, 113—33; Roitman, Shrine of the Book, 16—42. 

Comments: Whether there exists archaeological evidence for a synagogue 
at Qumran very much hinges upon one’s definition of “synagogue.” If a 
synagogue building is defined as an edifice housing a public institution such 
as a town assembly, one looks in vain for such a structure at Qumran since, by 
definition, the site is not a town, but a complex of buildings used by a specific 
(sectarian) Jewish group, most likely a branch of the Essenes. However, as is 
clear from Philo’s description of an Essene synagogue ( synagoge. ; No. 40), if the 
term “synagogue” was also used for semi-public or sectarian assemblies, as well 
as the structures housing them, then a room used for assemblies at Qumran 
may indeed be defined with this term. 
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In this regard, several authors have broadened the definition of “synagogue” 
to account for this allusion. Thus Binder refers to the Essene assemblies (and 
their meeting halls) as “sectarian synagogues,” while Runesson labels them 
“association synagogues.” Klinghardt, on the other hand, has compared the 
Qumran community to Hellenistic associations (see also Weinfeld). Reading 
Philo with such a comparison in mind, it seems evident that, in the first century, 
a Jewish voluntary association may be referred to as a synagogue. 

A likely place for assemblies of different kinds in Qumran is locus 77, the 
largest room on the site, measuring 22 X 4.5 m. A paved area was unearthed 
in the northeast corner of the room, where it most likely supported a wooden 
podium used by one of the community leaders. The room also served as a 
refectory, an interpretation supported by the fact that the adjacent loci (86 
and 89) served as a pantry, as is evident from the stacks of dishes and bowls 
uncovered there. Thus, locus 77 served both as a dining room and a hall 
where readings and discussion of scripture took place (cf. Josephus, B. J. 
2.128-132 [No. 39]). 

Locus 4, measuring only 8x4 m, had benches along all four walls and likely 
served as an assembly room too, but not for the whole community. Perhaps 
the sectarian leadership gathered here for a variety of purposes. The func¬ 
tion of the adjoining room, locus 30, was somehow linked to the production 
of scrolls, which took place on the floor directly above: among the roof-fall 
uncovered there were benches serving as tables, as well as ink wells. 

In summary, the most likely setting for communal assemblies at Qumran was 
locus 77, where rituals and sacred meals took place. Levine notes that the fact 
that the same room was used for a variety of purposes makes this synagogue 
conform in certain ways with other (public) Judaean synagogues: liturgical 
activities were not separated spatially from other communal endeavours. 

2.1.19 Shuafat 

No. 42 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Early first century b.c.e. 

Literature: Rabinovich, ‘Jewish Prayer Room”; Riesner, “Synagogues”; Onn 
and Rafyunu, ‘Jerusalem: Khirbeth a-ras,” 61; Binder, Temple Courts, 196—97; 
Runesson, Origins, 175, n. 18; Levin e. Ancient Synagogue, 72. 

Comments: This settlement was founded in the second century b.c.e. and 
abandoned due to an earthquake in 31 b.c.e. Excavations took place in 1991 
under Alexander Onn. Very little information has been published on the results 
of the excavations, making it extremely difficult to evaluate the identification 
of one of the rooms as a synagogue, or “prayer room,” as it has also been 
labelled. Different descriptions of the remains in the various publications make 
the task even harder. 

The room measures 5x4 m, and a low wall of hewn stones divided the 
space. While benches have been mentioned in some publications, none appear 
in Onn and Rafyunu’s article from 1993. The room seems to have had a 
niche; outside the room at least one miqweh was discovered. 
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Unless further excavations or more detailed information can strengthen the 
case for the identification of this building as a synagogue, the authors believe 
the claim should be withdrawn. 

2.1.20 Tiberias 

No. 43 

Source: Liter my. Josephus, Vita 276-81, 294—95 

Date: Josephi vita was published in the middle of the 90s c.e. 

[276] Kdyo> pp8ev tmovopaai; zq xaq Tapt^ea c, a7tpA.0ov Kaxa7,ut<»v 
opcoq ev xp no'kzi xonq 7to7Ampaypovpaovxa(;, xt Jtept ppfov Aiyotxo. 8ta 
jtdapq 8e xpq o8on xf\q a7to Tapt^etov eit; TtPeptaSa epepouapt; e7teaxpaa 
noXkovq, tva pot 8i’ dA.7,pA.K>v appatvaiaiv arcep av rcapa xa>v ev xp 
no'kzx KaxaA.eup9evx(ov 7r60a>vxat. [277] Kaxa xpv e7ttot)aav onv ppepav 
auvdyovxat rcdvxei; eit; xpv 7tpooet)xpv peytaxov oueppa Kat nokvv ojko\ 
e7ti8e^aa0at 8t)vapevov. eiaeA.0d>v 8e 6 'IrovaOpt; epavepax; pev 7tept zr\q 
anoaxaazaq ook exoA-pa Aiyetv, ecpr\ 8e axpapyoti Kpetxxova; xpetav 
xpv 7t6T.iv auxtov e%etv. [278] 'Ipaofii; 8' 6 ap^tov ot)8ev tmoaxeiA.apevo(; 
avacpav8ov et7tev c;dpeiv6v eoxtv, ro 7toT.Txat, xeooapotv ppdq av8paotv 
{maKonetv p evt, Kat Kaxa yzvoq T,ap7tpoT<; Kat Kaxa ouveoiv ouk 
d86^ou;.i; \)7te8etKvt)e 8e xonq jtept 'Ia>va0pv. [279] xanx' ei7tovxa xov 
'Ipoouv e7tpvet 7tapeT.0d>v 'Iouoxoi; Kat xtvai; ek xoti 8ppot) ot)ve7tet0ev. 
ot)K ppeoKexo 8e xotq T.ex0eToiv xo 7x?vf\0o^ Kat 7tdvxax; av eit; oxaotv 
e^toppoav, ei pp xpv otivo8ov 8ieT.uoev e7teT,0o{ioa eKxp ropa, Ka0' 
pv xoTq oa|3(3aoiv dptoxo7toteTo0ai voptpov eoxtv pptv, Kat ot 7tept 
xov 'I(ovd0pv eit; xpv eKtonoav t)7tep0epevoi xpv Pot)T.pv a7tpeoat) 
a7tpaKxot. [280] et)0t)(; 8e pot xonxtov a7tayyeT.0evxa>v Txpcot 8teyva>v 
ett; xpv Ti(3epiea>v 7t6T.iv dcpiKeo0at, Kat xp e7ttot)op 7tepi xpv copav 
pKov ano xa>v Tapt^etov, KaxaT.ap(3dva> Se ouvayopevov pSp xo 7tTp0O(; 
ett; xpv 7tpooet)xpv ecp’ o xt 8' pv atnoTi; p onvo8o(; ook eytvtooKov ot 
ot)T.T.eyopevot. [281] ot 8e 7tepi xov 'ItovaOpv a7tpoo8oKpxax; 0eaoapevot 
pe 7tapovxa 8texapd%0poav. eix’ e7tivoonoiv 8ta8onvat TxSyov, oxt 
'Ptopairov t7X7xetQ ev xp pe0opttp 7t6ppa> xptaKovxa oxa8ta>v a7to xpi; 
noXzaq Kaxa xo7tov A.eyopevov 'Opovotav eiotv etopapevot. 

[294] Totx; pev onv ouv epoi 7tavxai; eKKA.eToat 7tpooexa^ev 'Ipoofii; 
6 apxtov, amoq yap xaiq Otjpau; ecpetoxpKet, povov 8' epe pexa xrov 
cpiA-tov eioeA.0etv etaoev. [295] pSp 8’ pptov xa voptpa 7totonvx(ov 
Kat 7tpoi; zvxctq xpa7topeva>v avaoxai; 'Ipoofii; 7tept xrov A.ptp0evxa>v eK 
xoti ep7tppopon xpi; PaaiAxicp!; anA.p(; OKenrov xoti aoppot) apyopton 
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e7U)v0dvexo got), nap a xivi tuyyavei Keigeva. xauxa 8' eA-eyev Staxpifteiv 
xov xpovov (3ot)A,6gevo(;, eax; av 6 'Iroavvrii; 7tapay£vr|xou. 

[276] So I departed for Tarichea, having suspected nothing, but all 
the same having left behind in the city those who would pass along 
anything that they may say about us. And along the entire road from 
Tarichea to Tiberias I set up many others, so that they could signal me 
via relay about whatever those left behind in the city might discover. 

[277] On the following day, then, everyone came together [synago] into 
the prayer hall \proseuche\, the largest building and able to accommo¬ 
date a large crowd. When Ionathes went in, although he did not dare 
to speak openly of defection, he did say that their city had need for 
a better general. [278] The council-president [ archon ] Iesous, holding 
back nothing, said plainly: “It is preferable, citizens, for us to submit 
to four men rather than to one, especially those who are so brilliant 
with respect to ancestry and so renowned with respect to insight.” He 
indicated Ionathes’ group. [279] Now Iustus came forward and praised 
Iesous who had said these things; accordingly, he persuaded some of 
the populace. But the mob was not pleased with what was said. They 
would surely have proceeded to a riot if the meeting \synodos\ had not 
dissolved at the arrival of the sixth hour, at which time it is lawful for 
us to take our luncheon on Sabbaths. Ionathes group left, unsuccessful, 
having held over the council until the following day. [280] When these 
things were immediately reported to me, I determined to go early [next 
day] to the city of the Tiberians. On the following day, I came at about 
the first hour from Tarichea and on my arrival found the mob already 
gathering \synagd\ into the prayer hall \proseuche \. Why there was even 
a meeting \synodos\, those assembling [yllego] did not know. [281] Now 
Ionathes’ group, when they unexpectedly observed me present, were 
quite disturbed. At that, they schemed to disseminate word that Roman 
cavalry were near, on the frontier some thirty stadia away from the 
city: they had been discovered at a place called Homonoioa. 

[294] Now the council-president Iesous, for he had posted himself by 
the doors, gave instructions that all the men that were with me should 
be kept out; he allowed only me and the friends to enter. [295] Just 
when we were performing our lawful duties and directing ourselves to 
prayer, Iesous stood up and began interrogating me about the furnish¬ 
ings and the uncoined silver that had been taken from the burning of 
the royal palace. “With whom do they happen to have been left?” He 
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was saying these things because he wanted to occupy the time until 
Iouannes came along. 10 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 344-48, 404-15; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 23-24; 
McKay, Sabbath', Runesson, Origins, 58, 190, 347—48, n. 355; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 52-54, 162—69, 427. 

Comments: This long passage, abbreviated here for brevity’s sake, describes 
events surrounding Josephus’ activities in Tiberias during the First Jewish 
Revolt. The edifice in which the recounted gatherings took place is here 
called a proseuche (prayer hall), a designation more often used in a Diaspora 
setting than in Palestine. The building is described as being large enough to 
hold the entire council ( boule ) of the city, as well as a crowd of the populace 
{Vita 284). Elsewhere, Josephus states that the Tiberian boule consisted of 600 
members {B. J. 2.641). 

The text alludes to two types of public assemblies (referred to here using the 
verbs synago, syllego, or the noun synodos): political (§§277-280) and socio-religious 
(the public fast, §§294—295). The description of events during the public fast 
provides a rare instance of prayer taking place in a synagogue context. While 
this liturgy has been the object of much discussion, what cannot be doubted 
is that prayer took place in a synagogue building as part of a public liturgical 
performance prior 70 C.E.: the fact that prayer is mentioned in passing, among 
other things, makes it unlikely that Josephus would have introduced Diaspora 
practices or those from a later period into this autobiographical text. 

The office of archon —a title common in Graeco-Roman literature where it 
refers to a magistrate in a city or region (cf. No. 103)—is mentioned here in a 
public synagogue context. Elsewhere Josephus ascribes to Moses the appoint¬ 
ment of seven archontes to administer affairs in each city of Israel {A. J. 4.214). 
During the First Jewish Revolt, Josephus himself established in Galilee a council 
of 70 archontes, assigning them public administrative tasks (. B. J. 2.570-571). In 
Tiberias one archon, together with ten principal councillors, led the city council 
{boule). In the above passage, the archon convened three meetings over a short 
period of time in the synagogue, indicating that this building was the usual 
venue for the exercise of this public office (Binder, 347). 


No. 44 

Source: Literary, m. ‘Erub. 10:10 
Date: Ca. 200" c.e. 


’3~i iqs .Tno ’or 'mi iois irii^s ’m .mao*] noion tmto mi 
^s’^o] pi sib 13 urn in pm] rrra s’inantc no]33 mono 
□’]p?m ‘ps'^q] pi sn ,13 im mo’s ,iais ’or mi nosi niprm 

rrnm 


10 Translation adapted from Mason (the Mason Josephus project). 
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Rabbi Eliezer forbids, but Rabbi Jose permits a door-bolt with a knob 
on its top. Rabbi Eliezer says: “It transpired in the synagogue ( kneset ) in 
Tiberias that they used one that was loose until Rabban Gamaliel and 
the Elders came and prohibited it for them.” Rabbi Jose says: “They 
considered it forbidden, but Rabban Gamaliel and the Elders came 
and permitted it for them.” 

Literature: Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 458. 

Comments: This discussion of what may or may not be permitted on 
the Sabbath (i.e., under which circumstances the door to a synagogue may 
be bolted on the Sabbath) indicates a) that a synagogue building existed in 
Tiberias, b) that the Jewish community in Tiberias followed local customs 
regarding halakhic matters in relation to their synagogue, and c) that the 
rabbis of the second century had an interest in how things were done locally 
in synagogues. Gamaliel II, whom R. Eliezer and R. Jose refer to, was a 
prominent leader in the late first and early second century c.e. 


2.2 General References and Unidentified Locations 

2.2.1 Galilee 

No. 45 

Source: Literary. Mark 1:39 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[39] Kod fiA.0ev KTipbaarov eiq xoc; Guvayory he, auxtov eiq oAr|v xriv 
raA.t7.alav teat xa Satpovta £K(3dAAa>v. 

[39] And he went throughout Galilee, proclaiming the message in their 
synagogues [ synagdgai ] and casting out demons. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Pesch, Guelich, and 
Marcus, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 355-57. 

Comments: Parallel texts in Matt 4:23 (No. 48) and Luke 4:44 (No. 53). See 
comments on Mark 1:21—29 (No. 4). This summary report ofjesus’ preaching 
and exorcism concludes the material beginning with 1:21 and is illustrated 
by a new healing/exorcism in 1:40—45, the climax of the Marcan edition of 
1:21—45. Here the healed person begins to take part in Jesus’ proclamation 
of the kingdom of God. The verb “proclaiming” ( keryssein ) corresponds to 
“teaching” in 1:21—28 and refers back to the preaching of the Kingdom in 
1:14—15 and 1:38. In 1:21—45 Jesus is going to the people—Mark talks about 
“their synagogues”—and after that people are coming to Jesus. Luke (4:44) 
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has also “proclaim,” but he does not mention exorcisms and replaces Galilee 
with Judaea. Matt 4:23 is a typical summary report with both “teaching” and 
“proclaiming the good news of the kingdom” and healings among the people. 
As one send by God, Jesus declares, in word and deed, the fulfillment of time 
and the presence of God’s kingdom in the Galilean synagogues (Guelich). 


No. 46 

Source: Literary. Mark 3:1—6 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[ 1 ] Kai eiariAOev 7tdA.iv ett; xpv cruvaytoyfiv. Kai pv ekei av0pa>7tO(; 
e^npappevriv e%a>v x^v %etpa. [2] Kat 7tap£xf|pot)v auxov ei xotq 
odppaotv 0epa7tex)oei atnov, tva Kaxr|yopf|a«>aiv auxon. [3] Kat Aeyet 
xtp av0pa)7tq) xa> xfiv (;r|pdv %etpa £%ovxr eyetpe ett; xo peoov. [4] Kat Aeyet 
oruxot:;- e^eoxtv xotg odppaotv aya0ov 7totriaai p KaK07totriaai, \|/dctv 
aroaat t] a7toKxetvat: oi 8e eot(B7t(ov. [5] Kat 7tepi|3Ae\|/dpevo(; atixong 
pex^- opyfjq, ot)AAt)7totjpevo(; e7tt xfj 7ttop(ooei xfjq KapStai; auxtov Aeyet 
xfi) av0pa)7t(fl- eKxetvov xfiv %etpa. Kat e^exeivev Kat a7teKaxeoxd0Ti p 
%etp auxou. 6 Kat e^eA0ovxei; oi Oaptoatoi et)0f)(; pexa xrov 'HproStavrov 
<xu|i(3o{)Aiov e8i8ot)v Kax' auxou 07t(D(; auxov a7toAeoct)oiv. 

[1] Again he entered the synagogue \synagdge], and a man was there 
who had a withered hand. [2] They watched him to see whether he 
would cure him on the Sabbath, so that they might accuse him. [3] 
And he said to the man who had the withered hand, “Come forward.” 
[4] Then he said to them, “Is it lawful to do good or to do harm on 
the Sabbath, to save life or to kill?” But they were silent. [5] He looked 
around at them with anger; he was grieved at their hardness of heart 
and said to the man, “Stretch out your hand.” He stretched it out, and 
his hand was restored. [6] The Pharisees went out and immediately 
conspired with the Herodians against him, how to destroy him. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Pesch, Guelich, and 
Marcus, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
43-45; Runesson, Origins, 222. 

Comments: Parallel texts in Matt 12:9—14 (No. 52) and Luke 6:6—11 (No. 
55). See the comment on Luke 4:16-30 (No. 33). Jesus either entered “the 
synagogue” or “a synagogue”: two old manuscripts, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, 
omit the definite article. The definite form together with “again” may be 
interpreted as a reference to the synagogue in Capernaum, 1:21. The first 
controversy story of the five found in 2:1-3:6 is situated in Capernaum, and 
the Sabbath in 2:23 could be the same Sabbath as in 3:1-6. The words in v. 3, 
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“Get up and come to the middle [of the synagogue]’’ (NRSV “Come forward”) 
indicate that there was free space in the middle of the room, suggesting a 
room with benches along the walls. Jesus’ healing activity is combined with 
a discussion about the Sabbath law and results in a conflict between Jesus 
and the Pharisees in the synagogue. The root of the conflict in the Marcan 
context goes to Jesus’ claim of authority , clearly presented already in 1:21—28 
and mentioned in 2:10. The conflict will result injesus’ death, foreshadowed 
by the note at the end of the fifth controversy story. 

No. 47 

Source: Literary. Mark 5:22 23, 35-43 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[22] Kal epyexat etq xrov apyiaDvaYtoyrov, ovopaxt 'Ia'tpo^, kou i8d>v 
auxov JttJtxet 7tpo<; xohq nobaq anxot) [23] Kai 7tapaKaAei auxov 7toAAa 
Aeyrov oxi xo Bnyaxpiov pot) eaydxcoc eyet, tva eA0<»v e.7xt0f|c xd.c yeipac 
amp tva aa>0p Kat i^pap. 

[35] ’'Ext aijxon AaAobvxoi; epyovxat ano xon apyicruvaytoyot) Aeyovxe:; 
oxi p 0t)yaxpp aot) a7te0avev- xi ext oKtjAAeu; xov 8i8aaKaAov; [36] 6 
8e 'Ipaobi; 7tapaKotioa(; xov Aoyov AaAotjpevov Aeyet xa> apyicruvaytoya)- 
gp cpo(3oi3, povov 7ttoxet)e. [37] Kat ouk atppKev ot)8eva pex’ auxon 
cruvaKoAot)0paai et gp xov Ilexpov Kat ’IaKK>|3ov Kat 'Iroavvpv xov 
a8eAcpov ’IaKtoPot). [38] Kat epyovxat ett; xov oikov xon apytonvaytoyon, 
Kat 0ea>peT 0opt)(3ov Kat KAaiovxai; Kat aAaAa^ovxai; 7toAAa, [39] Kat 
eiaeA0d>v Aiyei aoxot:;- xt 0opi)(3eia0e Kat KAaiexe; xo 7tat8tov ouk 
a7te0avev aAAa Ka0et)8et. [40] Kat KaxeyeAtov auxott. abxoc 8e eK(3aA<»v 
7tavxai; 7tapaAag(3dvet xov naxepa xon 7tat8ioi) Kat xpv ppxepa Kat xotx; 
pex’ anxotj Kat eioitopenexat 07tou pv xo 7tat8iov. [41] Kat Kpaxpoai; xpi; 
yetpot; xoti 7tat8tot) Aeyet anxp- xaAt0a Kong, o eoxtv pe0epppvet)6pevov 
xo Kopaotov, aot Aeya>, eyetpe. [42] Kat ei)0i)(; aveaxp xo Kopaotov 
Kat 7tepte7taxeT pv yap extov 8d)8eKa. Kat e^eaxpoav [et)0t)(;] eKoxaoet 
peyaAp. [43] Kat 8teaxeiAaxo auxoii; 7toAAa tva gpSeit; yvoi xonxo, Kat 
et7tev 8o0pvat auxp cpayetv. 

[22] Then one of the leaders of the synagogue [archisjnagogoi ] named 
Jairus came and, when he saw him, fell at his feet [23] and begged him 
repeatedly, “My little daughter is at the point of death. Come and lay 
your hands on her, so that she may be made well and live.” 

[35] While he was still speaking, some people came from the leader’s 
[archisjnagogos] house to say, “Your daughter is dead. Why trouble the 
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teacher any further?” [36] But overhearing what they said, Jesus said to 
the leader of the synagogue [archisynagogos], “Do not fear, only believe.” 
[37] He allowed no one to follow him except Peter, James, and John, 
the brother of James. [38] When they came to the house of the leader 
of the synagogue [archisynagogos], he saw a commotion, people weeping 
and wailing loudly. [39] When he had entered, he said to them, “Why 
do you make a commotion and weep? The child is not dead but sleep¬ 
ing.” [40] And they laughed at him. Then he put them all outside, and 
took the child’s father and mother and those who were with him, and 
went in where the child was. [41] He took her by the hand and said 
to her, “Talitha cum,” which means, “Little girl, get up!” [42] And 
immediately the girl got up and began to walk about (she was twelve 
years of age). At this they were overcome with amazement. [43] He 
strictly ordered them that no one should know this, and told them to 
give her something to eat. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Pesch, Guelich, and 
Marcus, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 348-49; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
43—45; ClauGen, Versammlung, 256—64; Runesson, Origins, 174, n. 15. 

Comments: Parallel texts in Matt 9:18, 23-26 and Luke 8:40-42, 49-56. This 
healing story (death represents the most extreme form of illness) is situated in 
Galilee, on the western side of the lake. A man with the Hebrew name Jair, in 
Greek Jairos, is presented as “one of the leaders of the synagogue” which means 
that he either belonged to the class of “synagogue leaders” (cf. “one of the scribes” 
in 12:28-34) or was a functioning leader of a synagogue (cf. Acts 13:15). Not 
all Jewish leaders in Mark have a negative attitude towards Jesus. 

A “synagogue leader” ( archisynagogos; the word is also used in w. 35, 36 and 
38) had responsibilities for arranging the synagogue services and overseeing the 
synagogue building. It is the most common title related to the ancient syna¬ 
gogue. It could designate an honorary tide, though in most cases it was the title 
of an active functionary. In Luke the archisynagogos clearly has an authoritative 
function (Luke 13:14—15). The highly abbreviated story in Matthew mentions 
only an anonymous leader ( archon ), while Luke initially employs the phrase 
“leader of the synagogue” (archon tes synagoges). For the use of archisynagogos in 
inscriptions, see comments on No. 116. 

No. 48 

Source: Literary. Matt 4:23 
Date: 80-90 c.e. 

[23] Kat 7t£pif]Y£v ev 67,1} if] raA.i7.ala SiSdoKtov ev xait; ouvaytoyatt; 
a mcov Kai Kripnoorov to E'uayyeT.tov xr\q PaaiTHai; xat 0£pa7t£X)(ov 
naaav voaov Kat naaav paLaidav ev xa> Lam. 
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[23] Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their synagogues 
\synagogai\ and proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and curing 
every disease and every sickness among the people. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz 
and Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 
355-57. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 1:39 (No. 45) and on Matt 9:35 
(No. 51). 

No. 49 

Source: Literary. Matt 6:2 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[2] ”Oxav obv 7totfi<; eA,£Tigoat)vr|v, pri aa^7UGTi<; e|iKpoo0ev god, cggjxep 
oi tmoKpuai tcoiodoiv ev xouq auvayroyati; kou ev xau; pugau;, onox; 
5ogao0o)otv vno xrov av0pa)7ta>v dpr|v Aiyro upiv, ouxeyoDoiv xov |iio06v 
auxrov. 

[2] So whenever you give alms, do not sound a trumpet before you, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues \sjnagogai ] and in the streets, so 
that they may be praised by others. Truly I tell you, they have received 
their reward. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz and 
Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 429—30; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
372. 

Comments: It is not easy to determine the concrete background behind 
the two examples in Matt 6:2 and 6:5, which function as parts of a longer 
catechetical section on “righteousness” in 6:1 18. Private almsgiving plays an 
important role in Jewish piety, but we do not know about a blowing of trumpets 
in connection with almsgiving. It could easily be interpreted metaphorically: 
compare such phrases as “trumpet forth,” “sound one’s own trumpet.” 

According to rabbinic sources, alms to the poor were organized by the 
synagogues. The givers were announced in synagogue meetings. Sirach 31:11 
says: “His prosperity will be established, and the assembly will proclaim his 
acts of charity.” The meaning of the example is clear: some pious people used 
public forms of almsgiving as self-glorification. 
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No. 50 

Source: Literary. Matt 6:5 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[5] Kai oxav 7xpoaex)OTa0£, ouk eoeo0e dx; oi tmoKptxai, oxt cpiA-obcnv 
ev xat:; avvaytoyaxq Kal ev xati; yamac; xrov 7x^axetd>v eoxroxei; 
7tpooetjxeo0at, bixcoq cpavcoatv xot(; avOpamou;- appy A,eya> hptv, 
anzxovaiv xov pta0ov oanrov. 

[5] And whenever you pray, do not be like the hypocrites; for they love 
to stand and pray in the synagogues [synagogai] and at the street cor¬ 
ners, so that they may be seen by others. Truly I tell you, they have 
received their reward. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz and 
Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 413 14 n. 69; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 38; Runesson, Origins, 59, 449. 

Comments: See the comments on Matt 6:2 (No. 49). Prayer or benedic¬ 
tions may be said individually, especially in the morning, at noon, and in the 
evening. As a rule, the posture when praying was standing. Here “standing” 
has the nuance of having taken a position and continuing to stand in place 
in order to get attention and admiration from others (Hagner). According to 
this passage, private prayers were offered in the synagogues. 

No. 51 

Source: Literary. Matt 9:35 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[35] Kai Txepifjyev 6 'Irioohi; xaq txoA-exq maai; Kai xa q Ktopat; StSdoKotv 
£v xaTc auvaymyaTc abxmv Kai Kripbaarov xo £ijayy£A,iov xpc [iaai/.f iac 
Kai 0£pa7X£i)(ov naaav voaov Kat naaav pa/.aKiav. 

[35] Then Jesus went about all the cities and villages, teaching in their 
synagogues [synagogai], and proclaiming the good news of the kingdom, 
and curing every disease and every sickness. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz and 
Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155; Runesson, Origins, 355—57; 
Gerhardsson, Mighty Acts, 20—37. 

Comments: See the comment on Matt 4:23 (No. 48). Matthew presents 
frequent summaries of Jesus’ activity (4:23, 24-25; 8:16-17; 9:35; 12:15-21; 
14:13-14, 35-36; 15:29-31; 19:1 2 and 21:14). The first two, 4:23 and 9:35, 
are programmatic and present him as both teaching and healing. The others 
concentrate on his therapeutic activity. Jesus is “teaching” ( didaskein ), preach- 
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ing ( keryssein ), and “healing” ( therapeuein ) in the synagogues (4:23, 9:35). In this 
context, the content of these activities is given in 4:17, 4:5-7 and 4:8-9. 

The emphasis in Matthew is on teaching, while healing may be seen as a 
part of his teaching. The basic initiative comes from Jesus. He goes out to 
teach and heal all Israel, “all Galilee” in 4:23, and “all the cities and villages” 
in 9:35. Both activities are related to a fulfilling of the Scripture. And his activ¬ 
ity is bound to “their synagogues,” 4:23; 9:35. A break within local Jewish 
communities would explain the consequent description of the synagogues in 
Matthew as “their synagogues” (4:23; 9:35; 10:17; 12:9; 13:54; 23:34), but 
there are also other explanations (Runesson). Matthew uses “synagogues” only 
in general examples (6:2, 5; 23:6). 


No. 52 

Source: Literary. Matt 12:9-14 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[9] Kod pexa(3d(; eiceTBev qTilev ett; xqv cruvayroyriv anirov [10] kou 
iSot) avBpoOTOi; %etpa e^tov ^upav. kou eTtriptoxqaav anxov Aiyovxei;- et 
e^eoxtv xoxq ad(3(3aatv 0epa7teuoat; tva Kaxriyopriotooiv auxob. [11] 
6 8e et7tev abxoig- liq eoxat e£, hptov av0pa>7iO(; oq e^et 7ipo(3axov ev 
Kat eav epiteori xobxo xoiq ad|3|3aaiv ett; (3o0nvov, ob^i Kpaxpoet anxo 
Kat eyepet; [ 12] tzooco ovv Statpepet dvOprorox; 7tpo[3dxon. cooxe e^eoxtv 
xoti; ad(3|3aaiv Ka X(bq 7totetv. [13] xoxe A,eyet xro dv0pc()7tq)- eKxetvov 
oon xqv %etpa. Kat e^exetvev Kat a7t£Kaxeaxd0Ti "uyvn^ dx; q aXXr\. 
\ 14] e^eA,0ovxe(; 8e ot Oaptoatoi oup[3ox)A,iov e7ax|3ov Kax’ auxon O7to)c 
abxov d7to7^80matv. 

[9] He left that place and entered their synagogue \synagoge]\ [10] a 
man was there with a withered hand, and they asked him, “Is it lawful 
to cure on the Sabbath?” so that they might accuse him. [11] He said 
to them, “Suppose one of you has only one sheep and it falls into a pit 
on the Sabbath; will you not lay hold of it and lift it out? [ 12] How 
much more valuable is a human being than a sheep! So it is lawful 
to do good on the Sabbath.” [13] Then he said to the man, “Stretch 
out your hand.” He stretched it out, and it was restored, as sound as 
the other. 14 But the Pharisees went out and conspired against him, 
how to destroy him. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz 
and Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155—56; Runesson, Origins, 
355—57; idem, “Re-Thinking.” 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 3:1—6 (No. 46). The argumenta¬ 
tion in the synagogue is the central point in Matthew’s text. It begins with an 
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explicit question of the opponents, “Is it lawful to cure on the Sabbath?” and 
ends in a conclusion by Jesus, “So it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath.” 
His arguments consist of a well-known analogy and a deduction a fortiori. The 
healing becomes of secondary importance after the climactic statements in v. 
12. As to the nature of the synagogue in questions, it may have been public, 
but there are also arguments in favour of interpreting the institution as a 
Pharisaic association synagogue (cf. Runesson). 

No. 53 

Source: Literary. Luke 4:14—15 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[14] Kat t)7teoxpe\|/ev 6 'Iqaoui; ev xf) Suvaget xou Jtveb|iaxo<; ett; xqv 
TaA-tA-aiav. Kat cpripp e^qA0ev Ka0’ oArn; xqi; 7xept%a)pot) 7tepi auxou. 

[15] Kat abxoi; eSiSaoKev ev xaig avvaytoyaic, abxrov So^a^opevoi; 

1)7X0 7tdvX(flV. 

[14] Then Jesus, filled with the power of the Spirit, returned to Galilee, 
and a report about him spread through ail the surrounding country. 
[ 15] He began to teach in their synagogues [ synagogai ] and was praised 
by everyone. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155—56; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue , 43-45; Runesson, Origins, 355. 

Comments: See the comment on Luke 4:16-30 (No. 33). Luke begins to 
describe Jesus’ public ministry with a summary statement, 4:14-15, which gives 
an overview of his activity in Galilee, 4:14—9:50. In particular, it introduces 
4:14—4:44 with its emphasis upon Jesus’ teaching in synagogues. In some way 
4:14—15 and 4:44 function as an inclusio. Jesus’ ministry in Galilee is charac¬ 
terized by (1) the power of the Spirit, 1:35; 3:22; 4:14, 18, (2) teaching, 4:15, 
18 19, 21, 24-27, 31 32, 43 and 44, and (3) the positive reaction from ail who 
hear him. See also the comments to Luke 4:31—38 (No. 5). The formulation 
“their synagogues” may be borrowed from Mark or explained by the fact that 
the author was not a Jew; it could also refer to the geographical region. 


No. 54 

Source: Literary. Luke 4:44 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[44] Kai qv Kqpbaatov eic^ xaq ouvaYtoyai; xqq 'IouSatai;. 

[44] So he continued proclaiming the message in the synagogues 
[synagogai] of Judaea. 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155—56; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 443-45; Runesson, Origins, 158. 

Comments: See the comments on Luke 4:14-15 (No. 53). According to 
the context—Jesus’ Galilean ministry—‘Judaea” must mean “the land of the 
Jews” as in 1:5, 6:17; 7:17; 23:5 and Acts 10:37. The word “proclaiming” 
(, keryssein )—not “teaching” as in 4:15—takes up the phrase “proclaim the 
kingdom of God” in 4:43. 

No. 55 

Source: Literary. Luke 6:6-11 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[6] 'Eyevexo 8e ev exepro aa(3(3dxq) eiaeA0etv auxov ett; xpv auvaytDYpv 
Kat 8i8aoKetv. Kai pv av0pa>7iO(; acet Kai p %eip auxou p Se^ta pv (;ppa. 

[7] 7iapexppouvxo 8e auxov oi ypag|iaxeT<; Kat ot Oaptoatot ei ev xa> 
oappdxro 0epa7teuet, tva euproatv Kaxpyopetv auxou. [8] auxoq 8e p8et 
xouq 8taA.oytopot)(; auxtov, eraev 8e xa> av8pt xa> (;ppav e%ovxt xpv %etpa- 
eyetpe Kat axp0t ett; xo peoov- Kat avaoxdi; eaxp. [9] et7tev 8e 6 'Ipaoui; 
npoq auxouq- e7iepa>xa> u|idq ei e^eoxtv xa> oa(3(3dxq) dya0O7totpaai p 
KaKoronpaai, \|/u%pv otooat p a7toAeaat; [10] Kai 7iept|3Ae\|/d|ievo(; 
nasnaq auxouq euxev auxar eKxetvov xpv %etpd aou. 6 8e eronpaev Kat 
a7ieKaxeaxd0p p %eip auxou. [11] auxoi 8e e7tApG0paav avoiai; Kat 
8teA.dA.ouv 7tpoq aAApAou:; xt av 7iotpaaiev xa> 'Ipaou. 

[6] On another Sabbath he entered the synagogue \synagoge\ and taught, 
and there was a man there whose right hand was withered. [7] The 
scribes and the Pharisees watched him to see whether he would cure 
on the Sabbath, so that they might find an accusation against him. [8] 
Even though he knew what they were thinking, he said to the man who 
had the withered hand, “Come and stand here.” He got up and stood 
there. [9] Then Jesus said to them, “I ask you, is it lawful to do good 
or to do harm on the Sabbath, to save life or to destroy it?” [ 10] After 
looking around at all of them, he said to him, “Stretch out your hand.” 
He did so, and his hand was restored. [11] But they were filled with 
fury and discussed with one another what they might do to Jesus. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 155—56; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 43-45; Runesson, Origins, 384-85, n. 466. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 3:1—6 (No. 46). Luke’s version of 
what happened in the synagogue—whose specific location is unnamed—makes 
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the situation clearer (another Sabbath, right hand, the opponents mentioned 
already in the beginning, the man immediately obeying Jesus) and gives a 
more Lucan picture of Jesus (teaching in the synagogue, knowing the oppo¬ 
nents’ thinking, putting an explicit question to the opponents, no expressions 
of Jesus’ emotions). Jesus’ question and his healing lead to lively discussions 
within the synagogue. 

No. 56 

Source: Literary. Luke 8:40-42, 49-56 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[40] 'Ev 8e tg) tmoaxpecpeiv xov 'Iqoouv d7xe8e(;axo auxov 6 oyLoq- 
qaav yap 7tavx£(; 7ipoa8oKK>vx£(; auxov. [41] kou i8ou qA,0ev avqp d) 
ovopa 'Iaipoi; Kai ouxoi; ap%a>v xqg auvayroyfji; tmqpxev, Kai rcearov 
napa xotx; no8aq [xou] 'Iqaou 7xap£KaA,£t auxov eiae^Exv eit; xov oikov 
auxou. [42] oxt 0uyaxqp povoyevqi; qv auxai dig exrov 8a)8eKa Kai auxq 
6c7X£0VT1OK£V. 

[49] v Ext auxou LaXovvxoq ep^exat xtq rcapa xou ap^xauvayroyou ^eyrov 
oxt x£0vt)kev q 0uyaxqp aou- pqKexi OKvXhe xov 8t8aoKaA,ov. [50] 6 
8e Tqaoui; aKouaai; a7t£Kpi0q auxa>- pq cpo(3ou, povov 7xiaxeuaov, Kat 
aa>0qaexai. [51] eXOav 8e eit; xqv otKtav ouk acpqKev eioeA-Oexv xtva 
auv auxa> £t pq Ilexpov Kat 'Iroavvqv Kat 'IaKroflov Kat xov rnxepa xf\q 
7tat8o(; Kat xqv pqxepa. [52] £KA,aiov 8e navxeq Kat ekotixovxo auxqv. 
6 8e £t7t£v pq KA,ai£X£, ou yap a7X£0avev ahXa Ka0eu8ei. [53] Kat 
KaxeyeA-rov auxou eiSoxe:; oxt a7t£0av£v. [54] auxoi; 8e Kpaxqaai; xqi; 
XEtpoi; a\txf\q ecprovqaev Aeyrov- q mig, eyexpe. [55] Kat £7xeaxp£\|/ev 
xo 7weupa auxqi; Kat aveaxq 7xapa%pqpa Kat 8t£xa^ev auxq 8o0qvat 
xpayexv. [56] Kat e^eaxqaav oi yovexg auxqi;- 6 8s 7xapqyyexA,ev auxoxg 
pq8evx £i7t£tv xo yeyovoq. 

[40] Now when Jesus returned, the crowd welcomed him, for they were 
all waiting for him. [41] Just then there came a man named Jairus, a 
leader of the synagogue \archon tes synagoges], He fell at Jesus’ feet and 
begged him to come to his house. [42] for he had an only daughter, 
about twelve years old, who was dying. 

[49] While he was still speaking, someone came from the leader’s 
[archisynagogos] house to say, “Your daughter is dead; do not trouble 
the teacher any longer.” [50] When Jesus heard this, he replied, “Do 
not fear. Only believe, and she will be saved.” [51] When he came to 
the house, he did not allow anyone to enter with him, except Peter, 
John, and James, and the child’s father and mother. [52] They were all 
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weeping and wailing for her; but he said, “Do not weep; for she is not 
dead but sleeping.” [53] And they laughed at him, knowing that she 
was dead. [54] But he took her by the hand and called out, “Child, get 
up!” [55] Her spirit returned, and she got up at once. Then he directed 
them to give her something to eat. [56] Her parents were astounded; 
but he ordered them to tell no one what had happened. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 348-49; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 43-45. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 5:22, 35—43 (No. 47). Luke has 
shortened the story, but not as much as Matthew (Matt 9:18-26). While 
Mark uses archisynagogos four times, Luke first uses archon tes synagoges and then 
archisynagogos once. Matthew prefers the term archon, which he uses twice. 

No. 57 

Source: Literary. Luke 13:10 17 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[10] ? Hv 8e StSdoKtBV ev pta xrov cruvaytoyrov ev Totg oaPflaoiv. 

[11] Kai t8ou yuvri 7tvet)ga e%ot)oa aoBeveiai; ett| 8eKaoKxd> Kai tjv 
GDyKimTODGa Kai pi] 8uvapevri dvaic6\|/ou etq to ravie^ei;. [12] iSrov 
8e auxriv 6 'Ipooni; TCpooEcptovTioEV Kai EircEV autry yuvat, anoLeLvaai 
xrjq aG0£V£ta(; god, [13] Kai etceOtikev auTij xa:; /Etpai;- Kai 7tapaxpfjpa 
dva>p0ct)0Ti Kai £8o^a^ev xov 0 eov. [14] a7toKpt0£i(; 8 e 6 apytoDvayroyoi;, 
ayavaKTotv oxt tk> oappdxq) £0£pd7t£t)G£v 6 'Ipooni;, sXejev xa> o%A,q) 
oxt e£, ppEpat Etoiv ev aii; 8 eT £pya^EO0af ev auxat:; ouv ep^opevot 
0epa7tet)eo0e Kai pf) xf\ ppspa too oappdxot). [15] a7teKpi0ri 8e auxa) 
6 Ktjptoi; Kai ei7tev- tmoKptxai, EKaoxoi; uprov tk> GaPPdxtp on A-uet xov 
(3ouv anion p xov ovov onto xfiq cpaxvrii; Kai outayayrov 7toxt^et; [16] 
xauiriv 8e 0nyai£pa A(3paap onoav, pv eSpGev 6 caravan i8on 8dca 
Kai okx(b ett), ot)K e8et AnOrjvat ano ion 8eopot) xonxon xf\ ripepa too 
oappdxon; [17] Kai xauxa Aiyovxoi; anion KaTTioynvovxo naviEi; oi 
avTiKEtpevoi anxq), Kai naq 6 o^Ao:; e^atpev £7ti rcaGtv xoT<; evSo^ou; 
xot:; ytvopevou; bn’ anion. 

[ 10] Now he was teaching in one of the synagogues \synagdge\ on the 
Sabbath. [11] And just then there appeared a woman with a spirit that 
had crippled her for eighteen years. She was bent over and was quite 
unable to stand up straight. [12] When Jesus saw her, he called her over 
and said, “Woman, you are set free from your ailment.” [ 13] When he 
laid his hands on her, immediately she stood up straight and began praising 
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God. [ 14] But the leader of the synagogue, indignant because Jesus had 
cured on the Sabbath, kept saying to the crowd, “There are six days on 
which work ought to be done; come on those days and be cured, and 
not on the Sabbath day.” [15] But the Lord answered him and said, 
“You hypocrites! Does not each of you on the Sabbath untie his ox or 
his donkey from the manger, and lead it away to give it water? [16] And 
ought not this woman, a daughter of Abraham whom Satan bound for 
eighteen long years, be set free from this bondage on the Sabbath day?” 
[ 17] When he said this, all his opponents were put to shame; and the 
entire crowd was rejoicing at all the wonderful things that he was doing. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm,, ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 374; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
43-45; Runesson, Origins, 379. 

Comments: See the comment on Luke 4:16—30 (No. 33). This passage 
constitutes the only instance where a first-century source specifically mentions 
a woman as being present inside a synagogue of Palestine. Otherwise, the 
teaching, healing, and discussions within the synagogue are typically combined 
in this Lucan story where Jesus once again makes use of his “power.” See the 
comments on Luke 4:14—15 (No. 53). The use of dei, “it is nesessary,” in v. 14 
and v. 15, translated as “ought to,” implies in Luke that what happens in the 
synagogue is a part of God’s plan of salvation-history. According to Luke, this 
is the last time Jesus acts within a synagogue. 

2.2.2 Judaea 

No. 58 

Source: Literary. Mark 12:38-39 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[38] Kat ev ir\ StSayr) anion e/.eyev [3Ae.7ie.xe. and ia>v ypappaietov 
icov 0eA,6via>v ev axo/.aTc rceptmievv Kat t/OTtaaponc ev xaTc dyopaTc 

[39] xat 7tpa>ioKa0e8pia(; ev xau; anvaytoyau; Kat KproioKA-tatai; ev 
lott; 8et7tvou;. 

[38] As he taught, he said, “Beware of the scribes, who like to walk 
around in long robes, and to be greeted with respect in the marketplaces, 

[39] and to have the best seats in the synagogues \synagogai\ and places 
of honor at banquets!” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Taylor, Pesch and 
Evans, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 97-98, 367. 
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Comments: Parallel texts in Matt 23:6—7 (No. 59), Luke 20:46 (No. 60), and 
Luke 11:43 (No. 69). In 12:38—40 Mark gives an example of loving oneself 
more than God and one’s neighbour (12:28-34), followed by a postive illustra¬ 
tion of love in 12:41—44. The scribes, the main opponents of Jesus in Mark, 
love to be seen and honoured in the synagogues. 

The word protokathedria “first seat” is not attested before the Gospels. The 
singular form is used in Luke 11:43, the plural form in the other three pas¬ 
sages. The word is translated by “first seat,” “choice seat,” “seat of honour,” 
“best seat,” “front seat.” Probably there were seats or benches at the front of 
the synagogues, perhaps on a platform near an ark or niche containing the 
sacred scrolls. From this place the scribes could see people coming and going 
(cf. Jas 2:2-3). In t. Meg. 3.21 we read: “How did the elders sit in session? It 
was facing the people with their backs toward the sanctuary.” 

False prophets sought the first seats when Christians came together accord¬ 
ing to Herrn. Mand. 11.12. Luke 20:46 is a near parallel to the Markan text 
with regard to context and wording (it contains some linguistic improvements). 
Matt 23:6—7 and Luke 11:43 are placed within longer diatribes against the 
Pharisees and the Scribes, with two examples in Luke (seats in synagogues 
and greetings in market places) and four in Matthew (the preceding as well 
as people calling them rabbi). 

Walking in long robes, loving the best places at banquets, and chosing the 
first seats in synagogues may all be references to Sabbath customs. According 
to some scholars, “long robes” refers either to the ornate outer cloaks of the 
scribes and others, or to the festive garments that Jews wore for the celebra¬ 
tion of the Sabbath. 

No. 59 

Source: Literacy. Matt 23:6-7 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[6] cpt^ohotv 8e rriv 7tpa>TOK7acnav ev tor; 5ei7tvot(; kou xa; 7tpa>TOKoc0eS- 
pia; ev xat; onvaYtoyat!; [7] kou Ton; aoTtaopon; ev xat; dyopat; koci 
Ka^eto0at xmo xrov avOpamrov pa(3pi. 

[6] They love to have the place of honor at banquets and the best seats 
in the synagogues [sjnagdgai ], [7] and to be greeted with respect in the 
marketplaces, and to have people call them rabbi. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz and 
Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 97-98, 367. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 12:38—39 (No. 58). 
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No. 60 

Source: Literary. Luke 20:46 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[46] 7tpooe%exe ano xrov ypappaxetov xrov BeAovxtov 7xepuxaxeiv ev 
axoAouq Kai cpiAouvxtov acmaapout; ev xau; ayopaig Kai KproxoKaBeSpxat; 
ev xaTc auvaycnyaic Kai uponoK/uaiac; ev xoTc Seircvon; 

[46] Beware of the scribes, who like to walk around in long robes, and 
love to be greeted with respect in the marketplaces, and to have the best 
seats in the synagogues [synagogai] and places of honor at banquets. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm,, ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 97-98, 367. 

Comments: See the comment on Mark 12:38—39 (No. 58). 

No. 61 

Source: Liter ay. Josephus, B.J. 4.406-408 

Date: De bello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 70s. 

[406] eKivetxo 8e Kai Kaxa xa aAAa xqi; 'IouSaiai; KAipaxa xo xeax; 
fipepouv xo ApaxpiKov, KaBanep 8e ev acopaxi xoh Knpnoxaxot) 
ipAeypaivovxoi; 7tavxa xa peAq onvevooei- [407] 8ia yohv xqv ev xrj 
pr|xpo7x6Aei oxaoiv Kai xapa^qv a8eiav eoyov oi Kaxa xqv xtopav 
7tovripoi xa>v dpnaytov Kai xai; oiKetai; eraoxoi; Ktibgai; ap7xa^ovxe(; 
erceixa eit; xqv epqptav acptoxavxo. [408] onvaGpot^opevot xe Kai 
onvopvnpevoi Kaxa Aoyoix; oxpaxiai; pev oAiytoxepoi nAemix; 8e 
Apaxipiot) 7xpooe7tuxxov iepoT:; Kai rcoAecuv 

[406] Throughout the other parts of Judaea, moreover, the predatory 
bands, hitherto quiescent, now began to bestir themselves. And as in 
the body when inflammation attacks the principal member all the 
members catch the infection, [407] so the sedition and disorder in the 
capital gave the scoundrels in the country free licence to plunder; and 
each gang after pillaging their own village made off into the wilderness. 
[408] Then joining forces and swearing mutual allegiance, they would 
proceed by companies—smaller than an army but larger than a mere 
band of robbers—to fall upon sanctuaries [hiera] and cities. 11 


Translation adapted from Thackeray (LCL). 
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Literature: Levine, “Nature and Origin,” 430, n. 14; Binder, Temple Courts, 
125—26, 156; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 25; ClauBen, Versammlung, 135-36; Runesson, 
Origins, 462; See also Nos. 13, 14. 

Comments: The description of events given in this passage refers to a 
situation during the early stages of the First Jewish Revolt (ca. 67/68 c.e.). 
Josephus refers to the plundering of Idem in the plural, clearly identifiable as 
Jewish structures (since some Jews are said to have asked the Romans for help; 
410—411) in Judaea. Some scholars have interpreted the passage as referring 
to nonjewish structures, translating Idem as “temples.” For the reasons given, 
however, this is unlikely. In other passages Josephus could use the term hieron to 
refer to the synagogue (cf. B. J. 7.44—45, No. 190 [= No. T10J). See also A.J. 
14.374; B. J. 1.277—278; 7.144: Nos. 13, 14); there is no reason to believe 
that this would not be the case here. 


No. 62 

Source: Literary. Josephus, B. J. 7.139-150 

Date: De hello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 
70s. 

[ 139] 0atipa 8' ev xott; paAtaxa 7tapet%ev p xtov tpEpopevtov 7tpypaxtov 
KaxacnceDTp kou yap 8ta peyeBoi; pv Setoat xtp (3£(3aitp xfjq tpopai; 
a7iiGxpaavxa, [140] xpttopotpa yap aoxtov nokkb. Kat XExptopotpa 
7t£7totpxo, Kat xrj 7toA/t)xeA,£ia xp 7t£pt xpv KaxaoKEDpv pv pc0pvat psx’ 
£K7t^ri^£a)(;. [141] Kat yap otpaopaxa 7toA,AoT(; Sta^pnoa 7t£pt[3£|3Apxo, 
Kat xpnooi; Kat EAitpai; ouk aTtotpxcx; naai 7t£pi£7t£7tr|Y£i. [142] 8ta 
nokkcbv 8e ptpppaxtov 6 rc6A,£po<; akkoi ; Etc; akka pEpEpiopivoi; 
EvapyEoxaxriv ot|/tv anxon 7tap£tx£v [143] pv yap opav %topav psv 
EuSatpova 8pot)p£vpv, oAa:; 8 e tpaAayyai; KXEtvopEvai; 7toA,£pttov, Kat 
xoog p£v cpEtjyovxai; xoog 8’ Etq aixpaAtoGtav ayopEvotx;, XEt^p 8' 
t)7t£ppdA,A,ovxa p£y£0£i pp^avat:; EpEutopEva Kat tpponpttov dAiGKopEvat; 
oxnpoxrixai; Kat 7toA,£tov nokvavQpanovq TteptPoAotx; Kax' otKpai; 
EXopevotx;, [144] Kat oxpaxtav ev8ov XEt^tov EtGXEopEvpv, Kat 7tavxa 
tpovot) 7tA,T)0ovxa xorcov, Kat xtov d8t)vaxtov JCEtpaq avxatpEiv tKEotai;, 
7x\jp xe eviepevov tEpou; Kat KaxaGKatpai; oikcov £7x1 xou; SEGraSxau;, [145] 
Kat p£xa 7toAAf|v Eppptav Kat KaxptpEtav rcoxapoxx; pEovxai; ouk etci 
ypv yEtopyonpevriv, oi)8e tcoxov avOpamou; p (3oGKppaotv, akka 8ta xpq 
£7U7tavxax60£v tpA-EyopEvpi;- xanxa yap 'Iot)8atot TtEtGopEvotx; afixonq 
xtp rcoAipto 7tap£8ooav. [146] p xe^vp 8 e Kat xtov KaxaoKEuaopdxtov 
p pEyaAonpyta xoT:; ouk i8ot)ot ytvopEva xox' eSeikvdev dx; rcapottGt. 
[ 147] xexaKxo 8' dtp' EKocGxto xtov 7tpypaxtov 6 xpq dAtoKopEvpt; noLearq 
oxpaxpyot; ov xporcov £Aptp0p. [148] 7toAAat 8 e Kat vpEi; eutovxo. Aacpnpa 
8 e xa p£v akka yfiSpv EtpdpExo, 8t£7tp£7t£ 8 e 7tavxtov xa eyKaxa/.ptpOevxa 
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tk) ev 'IepoaoAAigOK; iepa>, xpdoti xe xpd7ie^a xriv oA,ktiv tioA/utoAocvto; 
Kai A-n^via jcpdoti gev ogoiax; 7ie7ioxripevTi, to 8’ epyov E^f|AAaKxo xr\q 
Kaxa tt]v fipexepav xpgaxv oovriBexai;. [149] 6 pev yap peooi; pv kxcov 
ek ir\q pdaeax; 7i£7rt|ya)(;, ^etctoi 8' an' auxot) g£gf|ia)VTO KauAiaKoi 
xpxouvrn; ayfipaxi 7xapa7xA,riaiav xpv Beoxv exovte;, At^vov EKaaxo; 
adirov e n aKpov Ke^aAKEDgevoi;- £7ixd 8' poav ooxox Trjq 7iapa tot; 
'Ioo8aiox<; EpSopaSo; Tpv xipriv Epcpavi^ovxE;. [150] o te vopo; 6 xrov 
'Ioo8al(flv £7ix toxjtox; EcpEpExo txov ^acpxjpxov TE^EOxaxoi;. 

[139] But nothing in the pi'ocession excited so much as the structure 
of the moving stages; indeed, their massiveness affoi'ded gi'ound for 
alarm and misgiving as to their stability, [ 140] many of them being 
three or four stoi'ies high, while the magnificence of the fabi'ic was a 
source at once of delight and amazement. For many wei'e enveloped in 
tapestries interwoven with gold, and all had a framewoi'k of gold and 
wrought ivory. [ 142] The war was shown by numei'ous representations, 
in separate sections, affoi'ding a very vivid picture of its episodes. [143] 
Flei'e was to be seen a pi'ospei'ous country devastated, there whole bat¬ 
talions of the enemy slaughtered; hei'e a party in flight, there others 
led in captivity; walls of suppressing compass demolished by engines, 
sti'ong foiti'esses oveipowered, cities with well-manned defences com¬ 
pletely mastei'ed [144] and an anny pouring within the l'amparts, an 
area all deluged with blood, the hands of those incapable of resistance 
raised in supplication, sanctuaries [hiera] set on fire, houses pulled down 
over their owners’ heads, [ 145] and after general desolation and woe, 
l'everse flowing, not over a cultivated land, nor supplying di'ink to man 
and beast, but across a country still on every side on flames. For to 
such sufferings were the Jews destined when they plunged into the war; 

[ 146] and the art and magnificent woi'kmanship of these structures now 
poi'ti'ayed the incidents to those who had not witnessed them, as though 
they were happening before their eyes. [147] On each of the stages 
was stationed the general of one of the captui'ed cities in the attitude 
in which he was taken. [ 148] A number of ships also followed. 

The spoils in general were borne in pi'omiscuous heaps; but conspicu¬ 
ous above all stood out those captured in the temple ofjerusalem. These 
consisted of a golden temple, many talents in weight, and a lampstand, 
likewise made of gold, but constructed on a different pattern from 
those which we use in oi'dinary life. [149] Affixed to a pedestal was a 
central shaft, from which there extended slender branches, ai'ranged 
ti'ident-fashioned, a wrought lamp being attached to the extremity of 
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each branch; of these there were seven, indicating the honour paid to 
the number among the Jews. [150] After these, and the last of all the 
spoils, was carried a copy of the Jewish law. 

Literature: Levine, “Nature and Origin,” 430, n. 14; Binder, Temple Courts, 
123-24, 155; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 26; Runesson, Origins, 462; ClauGen, 
Versammlung, 134-35. 

Comments: The triumphal procession described in the passage was held in 
Rome shortly after the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.e. Josephus’ description of the 
triumphal procession mentions not only the display of spoils, but also artistic 
depictions of the disasters that had befallen the Jewish people. Of interest 
here is the depiction of Idem set on fire (144). The context makes clear that 
these buildings were Jewish. In addition to the plural used, which itself would 
prevent us from understanding this as a reference to the Jerusalem temple, the 
temple is explicitly dealt with later in the text. This passage is thus evidence 
that: a) Josephus used hieron to refer to synagogue buildings, and b) that the 
Romans destroyed many of these assembly places—or “sanctuaries” as Josephus 
describes them—during the First Jewish Revolt. 

2.2.3 General 

No. 63 

Source: Literary. Susanna 28 (Old Greek) 

Date: Ca. 150-100 b.c.e. 

[28] ot 8e 7tapavogoi avSpei; a7teoxpe\|/av ajxEtJiouvxEi; ev eoruxotg kou 
eveSpenovxei; tva Bavaxtooouotv oruxriv kou eABovxei; etc! xpv cruvayroYTiv 
xfjq noXecoq ov napcpKovaav kou onvriSpeuoav ot ovx&; ekeT navrec; oi 
triol Iapocri^. 

[28] But the lawless men turned away, murmuring threats among 
themselves and plotting to put her [Susanna] to death. They came to 
the synagogue [synagoge] of the city where they sojourned, and all the 
Israelites who were there assembled [ synedreuo ]. 12 

Literature: Levine, “Nature and Origin,” 441; Collins, Daniel, 431; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 93, n. 4, 446, n. 135; Runesson, Origins, 461, n. 204; ClauGen, 
Versammlung, 268-69. 

Comments: This passage may be the earliest evidence of the use of the 
term synagoge to designate a building in which public assemblies took place. 
The nature of the assembly is of judicial character. The Theodotion version, 


12 Translation by John J. Collins, Daniel , 420. 
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which is later than the OG version and dependent upon it, places the trial 
inside the house of Joakirn, Susanna’s husband. 


No. 64 

Source: Literary. Bib. Ant. 11.8 

Date: Liber antiquitatum biblicarum probably originated sometime between 135 
b.c.e. and 70 c.e. 

[8] Conserva diem sabbati sanctificare eum. Sex diebus fac opera, 
septima autem dies sabbatum Domini est. Non facies in eo omne opus, 
tu et omnis operaio tua, nisi ut in ea laudes Dominum in ecclesia pres- 
biterorum et glorifices Fortem in cathedra seniorum. 

[8] Take care to sanctify the Sabbath day. Work for six days, but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord. You shall not do any work on 
it, you and all your help, except to praise the LORD in the assembly 
[ecclesia] of the elders and to glorify the Mighty One in the council 
[cathedra] of older men. 13 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 49—54, 413; Runesson, Origins, 345—46; 
ClauGen, Versammlung, 66; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 166. 

Comments: If Liber antiquitatum is dated before the turn of the era, this 
passage constitutes, together with some Qurnran texts, the oldest explicit 
reference to the Sabbath as a day of assembly that included ritual worship. 
Contrary to the sectarian writings, however, the present text combines Exod 
20:8-11 and Ps 107:32 to describe a public setting in which worship takes 
place. Such public assemblies are mentioned in Sir 24:23 (connecting Torah 
to assemblies [synagogai]) and Pss. Sol. 10:7 (mentioning the glorification of God 
in assemblies [synagogai ]). Neither of these latter texts, however, state that such 
activities took place on the Sabbath, although it is likely that they did. 

No. 65 

Source: Literary. Mark 13:9 
Date: Ca. 70 c.e. 

[9] BA.e7texe 5e ugEtg Eoruxoix;- 7tapa8cooot)oiv ugag ett; ouveSpta kou 
ett; ot)vaytoydg 5aprioeo0e kou etci fiyegovtov kou (3aai^ea>v oxa0rioeo0e 
evekev Egon Etg gotpxuptov oruxotg. 


13 Translation adapted front Harrington, “Pseudo-Philo,” in OT pseudepigrapha 
vol 2. 
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[9] As for yourselves, beware; for they will hand you over to councils; 
and you will be beaten in synagogues \synagdgai]; and you will stand 
before governors and kings because of me, as a testimony to them. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Taylor, Pesch and 
Evans. Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 445-49; Runesson, Origins, 190, 
n. 84, 376, Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 97-100. 

Comments: Parallel texts in Matt 10:17 18 (No. 66) and Luke 21:12 13 
(No. 71). Compare also Matt 23:34, Luke 11:49 and 12:11 12 (No. 70). 
Mark 13:9, as with Luke 21:12—13, is a part of Jesus’ eschatological discourse. 
The introductory words, “As for yourselves, beware,” mark the beginning of 
a second section (see v. 5 and w. 21-23) with focus on the Christ-believers 
themselves. Verses 9-13 deal with persecution and mission. Luke changes the 
introduction to “But before all this occurs,” so that the persections are regarded 
as preceding the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. Such persecutions 
are attested in Acts 4:16-18; 8:1 3; 12:1 -5; 1 Thess 2:14 and Gal 1:13. 

Matthew has moved a part of the eschatological discourse to his mission 
discourse in chapter 10, and he has applied it more to his own situation 
than to the actual sending out of the twelve. Thus the Jesus-believing Jews 
in Matthew’s day have been persecuted both by Jews and by Gentiles, “as 
a testimony to them and the Gentiles,” 10:18. Such Christ-believers should 
beware “all men,” 10:17. 

The Markan text can be segmented in two different ways: (1) “They will 
hand you over” with two effects: “In councils and in synagogues you will be 
beaten” and “You will stand before governors and kings”; or (2) as the three 
clauses in the translation above. In both cases, the phrases “because of me” and 
“as a testimony to them” belong to all sentences. The first verb, “hand over” 
( paradidomi ) also means “betray” in v. 12, explicitly by family members. 

There are reasons to take councils and synagogues as refering to Jewish 
authorities, and governors and kings to Gentile authorities—as in Matt 
10:17 18. Jesus-believing Jews (and God-fearers) were for a long time related 
to local synagogues. According to Mark, local Jewish courts, which were often 
connected to the synagogues, had the power to discipline. The punishment 
“forty lashes less one” was carried out publically in the synagogues (2 Cor 
1 l:24f) as a warning to other members. Stephen, Peter, James, and Paul are 
examples of Christ-believers persecuted before 70 c.e. 

The words “because of me” or “because of my name” state the reason for 
the persecution and remind readers about Jesus, who was also handed over, 
beaten and killed under Jewish and Gentile authorities. The last phrase can 
be translated, “as a testimony against them,” but the mission context and the 
clear rewording in Luke 21:13 suggest the above translation. 
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No. 66 

Source: Literary. Matt 10:17-18 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[ 17] npooe%exe 8e an'o xrov dvBpamrov 7xapa8®G0t)aiv yap hpdq ett; 
<xuve8pia Kai ev xati; avvayayaiq oanrov pacmyobaoDaiv hpaq- [18] Kai 
£7tt pyepovai; 8e Kat (3aatA,eT(; a^BfiaeaBe evekev epob eiq papxhptov 
auxoiq Kat xotq eBveatv. 

17 Beware of them, for they will hand you over to councils \sjnedria] 
and flog you in their synagogues \synagogai ]; 18 and you will be dragged 
before governors and kings because of me, as a testimony to them and 
the Gentiles. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz 
and Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 445—49; Runesson, Origins, 
355—57; idem, “Re-Thinking.” 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 13:9 (No. 65). The rewording of 
Mark 13:9 makes the segmentation of the text clear. Mastigoun, translated “flog” 
above, means “to beat severely with a whip” (cf. phragelloun). It is a technical 
term for a type of punishment meted out in the synagogues. (Cf. No. 86.) Mark 
uses the more general term derein, “to strike or beat repeatedly.” 

No. 67 

Source: Literary. Matt 23:1 -3 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[ 1 ] Toxe 6 'Ipooh^ eA-aApoev xotg o^Aou; Kai xotq paBpxaii; auxob [2] 
7,ey(ov £7il xr\q MroiloEox; Ka0£8pai; EKaBtoav oi ypappaxEti; Kai ot 
Oaptoatot. [3] 7xavxa ouv oaa eav Euxtoaiv hptv 7xotfioax£ Kai xripEtxE, 
Kaxa 8 e xa Epya ahxrov pp 7xot£tx£- 7,£yot)otv yap Kai oh 7xoiotiaiv. 

[1] Then Jesus said to the crowds and to his disciples, [2] “The scribes 
and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; [3] therefore, do whatever they 
teach you and follow it; but do not do as they do, for they do not 
practice what they teach. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz 
and Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 300—302, 306; ClauBen, 
Versammlung, 80, 121-22; Levine, Synagogues, 84-86, 100-101, 104, 323 27; 
Runesson, Origins, 222-23. 

Comments: If Matt 23:2 is not read in a metaphorical way it is our earliest 
literary evidence of the “seat of Moses,” a seat in synagogues for a leader in a 
congregation or for a teacher of the Mosaic Law. In the synagogue on Delos 
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(room A, last century before our era; see No. 102) there are benches at the 
western wall with a carved marble chair in the middle, facing the east entrance 
and Jerusalem. There could be honorary seats in the early synagogues (see 
Nos. 58, 196) and according to t. Sukkah 4.6 the large synagogue in Alexandria 
had seventy-one cathedrae of gold for the seventy-one elders. Later on the 
seat of Moses was the special chair for the rabbis who expounded, applied 
and developed the Mosaic Torah, or according to some scholars the place 
where the Torah scroll was placed after the reading. Levine suggests an influ¬ 
ence from non-Jewish temples, where you find seats for priests, and argues 
more generally that the cathedra probably was a piece of furniture in some 
synagogues on which an important person of the congregation sat. 

No. 68 

Source: Literary. Matt 23:34 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[34] Aid xotixo iSot) eya> d7ioGxeAAa> 7tpo<; ugdq Kpotprixai; Kat oocpotx; 
Kat ypappaxeti;- e£, auxrov a7toKxevetxe Kat axanpcooexe Kat e£, anxrov 
paaxtycoaexe ev xat:; ouvaytoyat!; nptov Kat Suo^exe ano rcoAeax; ei<; 
7t6A.iv 

[34] Therefore I send you prophets, sages, and scribes, some of whom 
you will kill and crucify, and some you will flog in your synagogues 
\synagoge\ and pursue from town to town. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Bonnard, Luz and 
Hagner, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 445—49; Runesson, Origins, 355—57; 
Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 99-103. 

Comments: The parallel text in Luke 11:49 does not refer to synagogues. 
See the comments on Mark 13:9 (No. 65) and Matt 10:17 18 (No. 66). Matt 
23:34 functions as a final appendix to the long diatribe against the “Scribes 
and Pharisees” found in the preceding 33 verses. The introductory word can 
be translated as “accordingly” or “in keeping with this” (Hagner). 

God’s messengers—here sent by Jesus and called by such Jewish appel¬ 
lations as “prophets, sages, and scribes”—will be persecuted and killed, just 
as those righteous emissaries sent before them. The description reminds the 
reader of what Tesus suffered. On flogging in synagogues, see comments on 
Matt 10:17 18 (No. 66). 

No. 69 

Source: Literary. Luke 11:43 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[43] Ouat uptv xotg Oaptoatou;, oxt aya7taxe xpv 7tpK>xoKa0e8plav ev 
xatg ouvaytoyati; Kat xotx; do7taapot)(; ev xaiQ ayopati;. 
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[43] Woe to you Pharisees! For you love to have the seat of honor 
in the synagogues [synagogai] and to be greeted with respect in the 
marketplaces. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 97-98, 367. 

Comments: See comments on Mark 12:38—39 (No. 58). 

No. 70 

Source: Liter are. Luke 12:11 12 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[11] ''Oxav 8e eiacpepataiv Lpa.q £7xl xai; avvaytoyaq Kai xoe; ap^di; Kai 
xai; e^onoiaq, pf| pepipvrioTixe 7xax; p xi a7xoA,oyrioTio0e p xi etjxrixe- [12] 
xo yap ayiov 7iv£upa 8i8a^ex \>pa<; ev ahxr] xp copa a 8eT eoteiv. 

[11] When they bring you before the synagogues [ synagogai ], the rul¬ 
ers, and the authorities, do not worry about how you are to defend 
yourselves or what you are to say; [ 12] for the Floly Spirit will teach 
you at that very hour what you ought to say. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schiirmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 445-49; Runesson, Origins, 
376; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 40-90. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 13:9 (No. 65), Matt 10:17—18 (No. 
66) and Luke 21:12—13 (No. 71). After some transitional statements in 1 l:53f 
and 12:1, Jesus exhorts his disciples to confess without fear (12:2- 12). To be a 
Christ-believer in secret was not possible. When they had to defend themselves 
in the (Gentile) courts, the Holy Spirit would help them (12:11 12). According 
to Stegemann, Luke never describes synagogues as having forensic competence; 
nevertheless, punishments could be executed in synagogues. Luke 21:12 refers 
to inter-Jewish prosecutions before 70 c.e. when the Sanhedrin and its agents 
(like Saul) functioned as a Jewish court. The above passage clearly alludes to 
the situation of Luke’s addressees, where “rulers and authorities” ( archai and 
exousiai) referred to magistates and authorities in the Diaspora towns. Luke 
does not use technical terms in v. 11 for handing over somebody to a court. 


No. 71 

Source: Literary. Luke 21:12-13 
Date: Ca. 80-90 c.e. 

[12] flpo 8e xouxrov 7xdvxo>v £7ti(3atari)Giv ecp' upat; xaq xetpai; auxtov Kai 
8ko^odoiv, 7xapa8i8ovx£(; eit; mq ouvaytoydi; Kai cpuA-aKai;, OOTayopevoix; 
£7ti PaaiAriig Kai pyEpovai; evekev xou ovopaxoi; poir [13] a7xo(3rio£xai 
bpiv Eit; papxupiov. 
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[12] But before all this occurs, they will arrest you and persecute you; 
they will hand you over to synagogues \sjnagdgai] and prisons, and you 
will be brought before kings and governors because of my name. [13] 
This will give you an opportunity to testify. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Fitzmyer, Schurmann 
and Bovon, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 445-49; Runesson, Origins, 
376; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 80-90, 114—18. 

Comments: See the comments on Mark 13:9 (No. 65) and Matt 10:17 18 
(No. 66). Luke changes the introduction to “But before all this occurs” with 
the effect that the persecutions are regarded as preceding the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the temple. Luke uses “persecute/persecution” only about 
inner-Jewish activities, especially about persecutions of God’s messengers in 
Israel and of the first Christ-believers in Jerusalem (Luke 11:49; 21:12; Acts 
7:52; 8:1; 9:4-5; 13:50; 22:4, 7-8; 26:11, 14-15). 

According to Luke, synagogues had no forensic competence; that existed 
only with the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem and its agents, such as Saul. See the 
comments on Luke 12:11 12 (No. 70). Here synagogues and prisons seem to 
have been put together as places of punishments. 

No. 72 

Source: Literary. Acts 15:21 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[21 ] Mrohofit; yap ek yevetov ap^ourov Korea JtoJuv Tonq Krip-uaaovxai; ahxov 
e%et ev xaTc ouvaymyaTc Kaxa 7tav odpflaxov avay tvcoa Kop evoc. 

[21 ] For in every city, for generations past, Moses has had those who 
proclaim him, for he has been read aloud every Sabbath in the syna¬ 
gogues [sjnagogai]. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 209-10; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
506-10; ClauGen, Versammlung, 152, 213-18; Runesson, Origins, 83-84, 
213-23. 

Comments: According to Philo and Josephus, a public reading ( anaginoskein ) 
of the Torah every Sabbath goes back to the time of Moses (see comments on 
Philo, Mos. 2.214-216, No. 166; cf. Josephus, C.Ap. 2.175). Luke here presents 
James as similarly believing that both this custom and the institution of the 
synagogue date back into distant antiquity. The word “proclaim” ( keryssein ) 
seems to include not only reading but also expounding and teaching. See 
comments on No. 174. 
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No. 73 

Source: Literary. Acts 22:19 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 19] Kocyd) eircov lcupie, aikoi £7tiaxavxat oxt eya> fj|ariv cpu^aKi^cov Kai 
8epa>v Kaxa xa q auvaycoydi; xotx; 7uoxe\)ovxa^ £7ti oe. 

[ 19] And I said, “Lord, they themselves know that in every synagogue 
[ sjnagogai ] I imprisoned and beat those who believed in you.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 445-49; Stegemann, Synagoge 
und Obrigkeit, 100 103. 

Comments: In Acts 22:19-20 Paul is arguing with Jesus about Paul’s actions 
against Jesus-believingJews injerusalem and its vicinity. See comments on Acts 
24:12 (No. 19) and Acts 26:9-11 (No. 20). Regarding the beating of people in 
synagogues, see comments on Mark 13:9 (No. 65) and its parallels. 


No. 74 

Source: Literary. John 16:l-4a 
Date: Ca. 90-100 c.e. 

[1] Tonka A,eA,aA,riKa uptv tva gp aKav8aA,ta0px£. [2] aTtoonvaytoyoxx; 
7totrioot)oiv upai;- vXX ep^exat copa tva 6 6c7toKxetva(; bpai; So^r\ 
^.axpeiav 7tpoocpepetv xro 0ea>. [3] Kai xahxa 7totrioot)oiv oxt ouk 
eyvrooav xov 7taxepa obSe epe. [4] a^a xahxa ^eA-dA-pica hpiv tva 
oxav eA,0ri p copa ahxcov pvtipovehrixe ahxcov oxt eyd> eraov hpiv. 

[ 1 ] I have said these things to you to keep you from stumbling. [2] 
They will put you out of the synagogues [aposynagogos]. Indeed, an hour 
is coming when those who kill you will think that by doing so they are 
offering worship to God. [3] And they will do this because they have 
not known the Father or me. [4] But I have said these things to you 
so that when their hour comes you may remember that I told you 
about them. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney and 
Thyen, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 75-78; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
193; Runesson, Origins, 376; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 139—42; Horst, 
Birkat ha-minim, Olsson, In synagogues, 217- 18. 

Comments: See the comments on John 9:22-23 (No. 16). Chapters 15-16 
belong to the later stages of the Gospel’s production and most scholars read 
16:1—4a as reflecting the later situation of the Johannine Christ-believers. 
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For them, there was a real threat to the strong unity and the mutual love 
of the new fellowship. The most serious danger is described as “stumbling” 
(. skandalizesthai )—that is, to fall away, to lose one’s faith. Compare the use of 
this verb in John 6:60—71. The anaphoric tauta, “these things,” refers back to 
15:18-27 and its theme of unity, or the opposite of unity. The agents in this 
section are called “they” (= some Jews) and “the world” (15:18 19). “They” 
hate the Jesus-believing Jews in their synagogues because they do not know 
the One who has sent Jesus (15:21; 16:3). The context makes clear that the 
phrase “to offer latreia to God” refers to Jewish rather than Roman persecution 
of Jesus-believers: killing perceived apostates would be regarded as an act of 
piety in the service of religion. 

Many scholars refer to texts about Jewish practices, such as Num.Rab. 21; 
m. Sank 9:6; Josephus, A. J. 20.200; Mart. Poly. 13:1 and Justin, Dial. 95:4; 
133:6. For examples of the accusation that Jews attacked Jesus-believing Jews, 
see Acts 7:58-60; 26:9; Gal 1:13- 14 and Josephus, A. J. 20.9. 

No. 75 

Source: literary. John 18:19-21 
Date: Ca. 90-100 c.e. 

[19] '0 obv dpxtepetx; fiptoxriaev xov Triaouv 7t£pi xa>v pa0Tixa>v auxou 
Kal 7iept xrjq StSa^fii; auxou. [20] a7i£Kpt0Ti auxa> 'Iqaoui;- eyd> 7iappr|ata 
AeAdAti tea xa> Koagro, eyoa navxoxE eSiSaga ev cruvayroyf] Kai ev xa> tepep, 
07XOD 7xavx£(; oi 'louSatot auv£p%ovxat, Kai ev Kpu7xxa> EA-aA-poa ouSev. 
[21] xt |i£ Eproxaq; Eptoxrioov xohq dK^Kooxai; xl EAdApoa aoxot:;- i'8e 
oiixoi oTSaaiv a ewov t/m. 

[19] Then the high priest questioned Jesus about his disciples and 
about his teaching. [20] Jesus answered, “I have spoken openly to the 
world; I have always taught in synagogues [synagogai\ and in the temple, 
where all the Jews come together. I have said nothing in secret. [21] 
Why do you ask me? Ask those who heard what I said to them; they 
know what I said.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Brown, Moloney and 
Thyen, Comm., adloc. Binder, Temple Courts , 75-78; Runesson, Otigins, 221, 226, 
353; Lieu, “Temple and Synagogue”; Olsson, “In synagogues”, 217-18. 

Comments: See the comment on Luke 4:16—30 (No. 33). In many ways 
the temple courts in Jerusalem shared similar functions with the synagogues 
of the towns and villages (Binder). In the Gospel of John, a central part of 
Jesus’ revelation of himself to the Jews occured in both the synagogues and 
the temple—places “wherejews come together” (6:59; 7:14, 18; 8:20; 10:23). 
As in the Johannine Passion Narrative as a whole, the focus is both on Jesus 
and his disciples. The phrase “they know what I said,” v. 21, reminds the 
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reader of the disciples who received the Paraclete: they too could witness 
about Jesus’ teaching to subsequent generations in the same manner as Jesus 
did—openly in the synagogues. 

No. 76 

Source: Literary. m. Ber. 7:3 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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Said R. Akiba, How do we find in the Synagogue [bet ha-kneset ]? Whether 
there are many or whether there are few he says, Bless ye the Eternal ; 
R. Ishmael says, Bless ye the Eternal Who is to be blessed. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.449; Fine, This Holy Place, 51, 181 n. 4; Zahavy, 
Jewish Prayer, 55~56. 

Comments: The context for this discussion is not the synagogue but the 
meal, in particular, the question of how many individuals must be present 
for the recital of a blessing to be mandatory. The view that the number of 
participants does not matter, a blessing should always be said, is attributed 
to R. Akiva (ca. 50-ca. 135 c.e.) and supported by the argument that this is 
what is done in the synagogue ( bet ha-kneset). As Zahavy notes, the language 
here is descriptive, not prescriptive, indicating that the rabbis took part in 
synagogue worship. It does not prove, however, that they held authority in 
the synagogues. One may also note that prayer is taken for granted as being 
part of synagogue liturgy, a fact for which there is meagre evidence in the 
first century and earlier sources. 

No. 77 

Source: Literary, m. Ter. 11:10 
Date: Ca. 200" c.e. 

’33 “7131 ,lessen niNinom ptzrnn ’ram .rrrera ’ran nsra pto 

jra mtDra pinn 

They may kindle oil of priest’s due, that must be burnt, in the syna¬ 
gogues ( bate knesiot) and in houses of study ( bate midrashot), and in dark 
alleys, and for sick people by permission of a priest. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.446; Fine, This Holy Place, 185, n. 53; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 359, n. 227. 

Comments: This Mishnah is concerned with the topic of how to dispose 
of oil from the priest’s due ( terumah) that has become ritually impure (tame’) 
and therefore must be burnt. The reference to the use of such oil for lamps 
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within synagogues shows: a) the existence of public synagogue buildings, and 
b) that, in addition to natural lighting from windows, or clerestory windows, 
artificial sources of light were also used on a regular basis. The reference to the 
rabbis’ own institution, the house of learning (bet ha-midrash), suggests that this 
institution may have been housed in separate purpose-built edifices, perhaps 
similar in architectural design to the public synagogues (cf. Runesson, Origins, 
223~34). Regarding the date of the saying, a later portion of the passage, not 
quoted here, refers to several second-century rabbis and their opinions on this 
matter: R. Judah, R. Jose, R. Meir, and R. Simon, who were all students of 
R. Akiva (R. Jose became the mentor of R. Judah ha-Nasi, who codified the 
Mishnah). 

No. 78 

Source: Literary, m. Bik. 1:4 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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And when he [the proselyte] prays privately, he says, 0 God of the ances¬ 
tors of Israel', and when he is in the synagogue [bet ha-kneset\ , he says, 0 
God of your ancestors', and if his mother were an Israelite, he may say, 0 
God of our ancestors. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 3.1.176; Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 56—57. 

Comments: It is difficult to date this passage which focusses on the fixed 
wording of public and private prayers for proselytes. As has been attested 
elsewhere (No. 43), prayer was part of public synagogue ritual; here we find 
additional information that prayer was fixed in form. The rabbis had their 
own views on how such prayer should be said by proselytes. Blackman (ad 
loc.) notes that the Rambarn (Rabbi Moshe ben Maimon, or Maimonides, 
1135- 1204) rules that no distinction should be made between Jews and pros¬ 
elytes: the latter become “spiritual descendents of Abraham” at the moment 
they convert. 

No. 79 

Source: Literary, m. Pesah. 4:4 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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Where they are accustomed to kindle light on the night of the Day of 
Atonement they may light up; in any place where the custom is not to 
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kindle they may not light up. But they may light up in the synagogues 
[bate knesioth ], in the houses of study [bate midrashoth ], in the dark alleys 
and for the sick. 

Literature: Fine, This Holy Place, 85, 185, n. 53; Levine, Ancient Synagogues, 

241. 

Comments: The custom of introducing an eternal light (ner tamid ) in syna¬ 
gogues, attested in late midrashim, established a close religious connection 
between the synagogue and the temple by applying to the former biblical 
commandments meant for the latter. In this early text, however, such sym¬ 
bolism is less likely; candles simply provided light (so Levine; see also above, 
No. 77). The above passage attests the rabbis’ approval of some variation 
within local synagogue practices. 

No. 80 

Source: Literary, m. Sukkah 3:13 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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If the first Holyday day of the Festival of Tabernacles happened to fall 
on the Sabbath, all the people bring their Lulavin to the synagogue [bet 
ha-kneset \. On the morrow they come early, and every man discerns his 
own and takes it up, because the sages have said, No man can fulfil his 
obligation on the first Festival day of the Tabernacles with the Lulav of 
his fellow. But on the other days of the Festival of Tabernacles a man 
may fulfil his obligation with the Lulav of his fellow. 

Literature: Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 58; Fine, This Holy Place, 50—51; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 486. 

Comments: This passage, which regulates the use of ritual objects (the 
lulav) on Sukkoth, is noteworthy for its designation of the synagogue ( bet ha- 
kneset) as the proper place to fulfill the mitzvah in question. While this does 
not demonstrate that the rabbis were leaders of Jewish communities, it does 
show that rabbinic authorities acknowledged the synagogue as a place where 
certain religious duties could and should be fulfilled (cf. Levine). Rabbinic 
recognition of the (religious) importance of the synagogue increases in the 
third and fourth centuries, as does their involvement in it, although the house 
of study ( bet ha-midrash ) was still the preferred institution for many of the sages 
(Levine, 486-87). 
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No. 81 

Source: Literary, m. Rosh Hash. 3:7 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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And likewise, if one were passing behind a synagogue [bet ha-kneset\, 
and he heard the sound of the shofar, or the reading of the Megillah, 
if he concentrated his mind on it, he has performed his duty, but if 
not, he has not carried out his obligation. Though the former heard 
and the latter heard, but one directed his mind and the other did not 
direct his mind. 


Literature: Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 57; Fine, This Holy Place, 50—51, 181, n. 4. 

Comments: The importance of inner devotion and intention is here related 
to public rituals taking place in the synagogue [bet ha-knesei). The context makes 
clear that the rituals mentioned took place inside a purpose-built edifice. For 
the significance of intention within temple ritual, see, e.g., m. Toma 8:9. In 
both cases, participation in a ritual, as well as the ritual’s efficacy, is defined 
by a person’s intentions. Cf. also m. Ber. 4:4—5; 5:1. 

No. 82 

Source: Literary, m. Meg. 3:1 3 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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[ 1 ] If the people of a town have sold its open space, they may purchase 
a synagogue [bet ha-kneset] with the proceeds thereof; a synagogue, they 
may purchase an Ark; an Ark, they may buy mantles; mantles, they may 
buy Books; Books, they may purchase a Scroll of the Law. But if they sold 
a Scroll of the Law they may not buy Books; Books, they must not buy 
mantles; mantles, they may not purchase an Ark; an Ark, they may not 
buy a synagogue; a synagogue, they may not purchase an open space. And 
likewise also with any surplus. They may not sell the property of a com¬ 
munity to a private person for thereby they degrade its sanctity—this 
is the opinion of R. Judah. They said to him, if so, then not even from 
a large town to a small town. 

[2] They may not sell a synagogue except on the condition that, when 
they may so desire, it will be returned. This is the view of R. Meir. But 
the Sages say, They may sell it in perpetuity save for four purposes: 
for a bath-house, or for a tannery, or for a ritual bath, or for a urinal. 
R. Judah says, They may sell it for a courtyard, and the purchaser may 
do whatever he desires. 

[3] And moreover R. Judah said, If a synagogue be derelict, they 
may not deliver a funeral oration therein, nor may they twist ropes 
therein, nor may they spread out nets therein, nor spread out produce 
upon its roof, nor make of it a short-cut. As it is said, And I will bring 
your sanctuaries into desolation —their holiness remains even though they 
by desolate. If grasses sprang up therein, one may not pluck them up 
because of grief of soul. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.446; Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 58—60; Levin e, Ancient 
Synagogue, 200-203; Fine, This Holy Place, 38-40, 68, 91, 131 32. Haber, 
“Common Judaism, Common Synagogue?” 

Comments: According to the rabbis, objects and places could be arranged 
in a hierarchy on the basis of their holiness. This notion is found in connec¬ 
tion to the Jerusalem temple and the land of Israel: from the general concept 
of the land as holy, sanctity proceeds to higher levels. Thus one “ascends” to 
the city of Jerusalem, enters the temple courts, and finally faces toward the 
holy of holies, the summit of all sanctity. 

In the above citation, the Torah scroll occupies the highest degree of 
sanctity, as is reflected in the regulations relating to the buying or selling 
things holy (cf. m. Tad. 3:5; 4:6.). At the bottom of the scale rested the city 
square (rehov shel Hr), the place where public prayers were performed during 
fast days (Zahavy). Thus in the second century, the synagogue, defined as a 
puipose-built edifice, was regarded as holy by the rabbis, though not as holy 
as the Torah scrolls. Not even a synagogue taken out of use could properly 
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be treated as any kind of building: its sanctity endured, a view attributed to 
the second century authority R. Judah (3:3). 

Over time, the rabbis viewed the synagogue as increasingly holy. The 
underlying reasons for this evolution are still debated. Was it because of an 
increasing awareness that the temple would not be re-built and therefore the 
synagogue assumed the former’s holiness? Or was it because of the placement 
of the Torah scrolls in special apses or niches in the main hall of the synagogue 
from about the fourth century onward? 

On the other hand, it should not be overlooked that synagogues were already 
considered holy places by Jewish communities (particularly in the Diaspora) 
prior to the temple’s destruction (e.g., Josephus, B. J. 285-292). The sanctity 
of Torah scrolls was also evident during the early period (e.g., Letter of Aristeas, 
305-306). The link between sanctity and synagogue thus did not originate in 
the fourth century c.e., though it clearly became more pronounced then in 
rabbinic circles. 

While a variety of influences may have been at work in this shift , primary 
importance should be attributed to the fact that synagogue holiness increased 
co-terminously with rabbinnic interest in the synagogue as the primary locus 
for maintaining Jewish identity at a time when Christianity (which likewise 
claimed the Jewish Scriptures as their own) became the official religion of the 
empire. 

With the rise of rabbinic Judaism within Jewish communities, rabbinic 
understanding of the Torah as the most holy object of Judaism (absent the 
temple) became prevalent in the synagogues, transforming these buildings into 
increasingly sacred places. Such transformation can particularly be seen in the 
addition of special architectural features related to the Torah scrolls (niches 
and apses, etc.). The earlier Diaspora emphasis upon the sanctity of the syna¬ 
gogues, based more on local ideas about sanctity in relation to temples, may 
also have played a role in the reception of such perspectives outside the land 
of Israel. In the second century, however, this development had only begun, 
as the above passage reveals. 

No. 83 

Source: Literary, m. Meg. 3:4—4:10 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 
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[3.4] When the first day of the month of Adar falls on a Sabbath they 
read the section of Shekalim', if it fall during the week, they read it earlier 
on the preceding one and they interrupt to the next Sabbath. On the 
second one, Remember, on the third one, The Red Heifer', on the fourth one, 
This month shall be unto you', on the fifth one, they revert to the regular 
order. For all of these they break off on the first days of the months, 
on the Festival of Dedication, and on Purim, on fast days, and a the 
Lay Guards, and on the Day of Atonement. 

[3.5] On the Passover they read from the portion Festivals in the Law of 
the Priests', and on the Festival of Weeks, Seven Weeks; and on the New 
Year, In the seventh month on the first day of the month; and on the Day of 
Atonement, After the death; and on the first holyday day of the Festival 
of Tabernacles, they read from the portion of the Festivals in the law of 
the priests; and on all the other days of the Festival of Tabernacles they 
read about the sacrifices at the Festival of Tabernacles. 

[3.6] On the Festival of Dedication, The Princes; on Purim, And then came 
Amalek; on the first days of the months, And on the first days of your months; 
and at the Lay Divisions, from They Story of the Creation; on fast days, The 
Blessings and the Curses —they must not interrupt in the reading of The 
Curses, but one person only reads them all; and on Monday and on 
Thursday and on the Sabbath at the Afternoon Service they read in the 
regular order, but it is not taken into account. As it is said, And Moses 
declared the appointed seasons of the Eternal unto the children ofIsrael —their pre¬ 
scribed law is that every one of them shall be read in its due season. 

[4.1 ] Fie who reads the Scroll may stand or sit; if one read it, or if two 
read it, they have fulfilled they duty. In a place where the custom is 
to recite a Benediction one should recite it, but where it not custom¬ 
ary to recite a Benediction he does not recite it. On Monday, and on 
Thursday, and on Sabbath at the Afternoon Service three persons read; 
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they must not reduce the number nor add it; nor do they conclude 
with a reading from the Prophets. He that begins the reading from the 
Law and he that concludes it recites a Benediction, the one at the start 
and the other at the conclusion. 

[4.2] On the first days of the months and on the Intermediate Festival Days 
four read; they must not reduce the number nor add to it; nor may 
they conclude with a reading from the Prophets. He that begins and he 
who concludes the reading from the Law recite a Benediction, one at 
the beginning and the other after it. This is the general principle: any 
day when there is Additional Service but is not a Holyday, four read; on 
a Holyday, five; on the Day of Atonement six; on the Sabbath, seven. 
They must not reduce the number but they may increases it, and they 
conclude with a reading from the Prophets. He who commences and 
he that concludes recites a Benediction, the one before it and the other 
at the completion. 

[4.3] They may not recite the Shema, nor may anyone step before the 
Ark, nor may they lift up their hands, nor may the read the Law or the 
portion from the Prophets, nor may the observe the funeral halts, nor 
recite the Mourner’ Benediction or the Mourners’ Consolation, or the Newly- 
Wed Benediction, nor mention the Name of God in the Grace After Meals 
when less than ten are present. Also for lands, nine and a priest are 
required, and similarly for a person. 

[4.4] He that reads (in) the Law may not read less than three verses; he 
may not read to the translator more than one verse at a time, or three 
in the case of the reading from the Prophets; but if these three form 
three separate paragraphs they must read them one by one. They may 
omit in the reading of the Prophet, but they may not omit in the Law. 
And how much may one leave out?—Only so much that the translator 
will not have time to make a pause. 

[4.5] He that reads the concluding lesson from the Prophet also recites 
the Shema, and he steps before the Ark, and he lifts up his hands; but if 
he were a minor, his father or his teacher steps on his behalf. 

[4.6] A minor may read (in) the Law and translate, but he may not 
recite the Shema, nor go before the Ark, nor raise his hands. One clothed 
in ragged garments may recite the Shema and translate, but he may not 
read (from) the Law or go before the Ark or lift up his hands. A blind 
person may recite the Shema and translate. R. Judah says, Anyone who 
has never in his lifetime seen the light may not recite the Shema. 
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[4.7] A priest whose hands have blemishes may not raise his hands. 
R. Judah says, Moreover one whose hands are stained with woad or 
madder may not lift up his hands because the people would gaze at him. 

[4.8] If one declare, ‘I will not step before the Ark in coloured raiment,’ 
he may not go even in white garments. ‘I will not go in sandals,’ he 
may not step up even barefoot. He who makes his phylactery round is 
in danger for there is no fulfilment of the obligation therewith. If he set 
it upon his forehead or on the palm of his hand, then this is a practice 
of heresy. If one covered it with gold or placed it over his sleeve, then 
this is the practice of the separatists. 

[4.9] If one say, ‘The good shall bless Thee’—this is heretical practice. 
‘Over the nest of a bird do Thy mercies extend,’ or, ‘For the good may 
Thy Name be remembered.’ or, ‘We give thanks, we give thanks’—they 
must silence him. If one render in periphrasis the law about incest, they 
must silence him. If one say And thou shall not give any of thy seed to pass 
through to Molech by And thou shall not give any of thy seed to a heathen woman 
to become pregnant , they must silence him with a rebuke. 

[4.10] The stoiy of Reuben is read but not explained; the episode of 
Tamar is read and interpreted; the first story of the Calf is read and 
translated, and the second account is read but not interpreted; the 
Priestly Benediction and the narrative of David and that of Amnon are 
neither read nor translated. They may not conclude with the Chariot 
chapter as a reading from the Prophets; but R. Judah permits it. R. 
Eliezer says, They do not read the chapter Cause Jerusalem to know as 
the concluding reading from the Prophets. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.450-54; Fine, This Holy Place , 12, 36, 57; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 150-51, 154, 168, 202, 209, 475, 526-27, 555-56. 

Comments: These sections describe rabbinic views on Torah readings in 
synagogues on different occasions: what to read, when and how. To be sure, 
the word “synagogue” (bet ha-kneset ) is not mentioned, but the contents and 
context make it clear that the rulings apply to the reading rituals of communal 
assemblies (note, e.g., the rule of the minyan in 4:3, as well as the mention of an 
ark throughout; for additional rulings, cf. m. Ber. 4:7; 5:4). Several reconstruc¬ 
tions of early synagogue liturgy have taken these passages to be indicating actual 
practice, even in first-century synagogues. Apart from the obvious problem 
of anachronism in such reconstructions, one needs also to emphasise the fact 
that these rulings represent only the rabbinic view on how public synagogue 
worship should be constituted, not what actually transpired in local public 
assemblies. As noted above (No. 82), rabbinic authority in synagogues did not 
become reality until about the fourth century c.e. at the earliest. However, 
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what eventually became mainstream synagogue liturgy originated to some 
degree in second-century rabbinic circles. 


No. 84 

Source: Literary, m. Ned. 5:5 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

,m’nn ,no2Dn nm ,f*mnm ramn jiid ptiti nm« ^0 nm inrw 

.□naom 

And what sort of thing would belong to the town?—For example, the 
public square, and the bath-house, and the synagogue [bet ha-kneset\, 
and the ark, 14 and the books. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.428, 446; Fine, This Holy Place, 183 n. 24; 
Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 60—61; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 42, 381, 448, 455—56; 
Runesson, Origins, 322. 

Comments: The importance of this Mishnah goes beyond the rabbinic 
group, since its descriptive nature indicates a prevalent custom, namely, how 
things were arranged in Jewish society at this time. The public synagogue ( bet 
ha-kneset), defined as a purpose-built edifice, belonged not to any one specific 
group or party, but to the local Jewish community, just as the town square and 
bathhouse. In the same way, the Torah scrolls and the ark ( ha-teoah ) belonged 
to the town. As Levine notes, synagogue officials were thus accountable before 
the local community, not any supra-local authority. Local authority in this 
regard may go back to the Hellenistic period (Runesson). 

No. 85 

Source: Literary, m. Ned. 9:2 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

kto irrr tpyi t>'$ noDn rra 110022 ,0232 rn cmp 
.pens D’QDm ,“vnn “it^n m .“1112 tpyi vf? no2Dn m 1002 

Konarnl that I do not enter this house!’—and it was made into a synagogue 
[bet ha-kneset ] and he said, ‘If I had known that it was going to be made 
into a synagogue [bet ha-kneset\ I would not have made a vow. R. Eliezer 
permits it, but the Sages forbid it. 


14 Blackman’s translation of teoah as “book-case,” suggesting that such could be 
located not only in synagogues but also in libraries and houses of study, is here less 
likely. Teoah is the common word used for the ark in the Mishnah (later, picking up 
temple terminology, the rabbis referred to the ark as ’aron,), and the association with 
the synagogue makes it clear that what is meant is the ark of the Torah. 
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Literature: Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 61. 

Comments: As Zahavy notes, the reference to the synagogue (bet ha-kneset) 
in this Mishnah is rhetorical, serving the purpose of supporting a ruling about 
how changing conditions may affect a vow. For our purposes, we may note 
that “synagogue” refers to a building. In addition, a synagogue building may 
not originally have been constructed to serve this purpose (it may have been 
a private house or a community building of some sort converted to synagogue 
use). Further, while R. Eliezer (late first to early second century ce, a disciple 
of R. Johanan ben Zakkai) is said to have held the synagogue in such a high 
regard that a vow should not prevent a person from entering the building and 
taking part in the activities there, the majority (the sages) ruled that the vow 
remains valid, and thus takes precedence over synagogue attendance. 

No. 86 

Source: Literary, m. Mak. 3:12 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

?rm noiDn pm pV’m "pm ,mnin by tt tie? nsiD ?ma pp^o mm 
pam Mb ns rfan Nine ~ru ms] mci pimp] imp] cn .rmnn 
hik nViED rra ‘mu bw miram "ion; noann pm .nmn aina 
.m nrnvi rrfmji ’aci d’jEji □’jto 1 ? 

In what manner do they scourge him? They tie his two hands to a post, 
on either side, and the superintendent of the synagogue [hazzan ha-kneset ] 
takes hold of his garments [at the neck and lays bare his body]—if 
they are rent they are rent, and if the seams are torn apart they are 
torn apart—so that he exposes his chest; and a stone is placed behind 
him on which the superintendent of the synagogue [hazzan ha-kneset\ 
stands and a strap of calf [-hide] is in his hand, first folded into two 
and the two folded into four and [fastened] thereto are two strips [of 
ass-hide] which rise and fall. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 2.438; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 143, 395—96, 
435-42; Cf. Binder, Temple Courts, 448; Runesson, Origins, 370-77. 

Comments: This Mishnah highlights the function of the synagogue as both a 
courtroom and a place where court decisions could be meted out. The regula¬ 
tions given here continue in m. Mak. 3:13 14. The attendant (, hazzan ha-kneset ) 
is instrumental in the implementation of the punishment (for this and other 
tasks of the hazzan, see Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 435-42). The synagogue as 
setting for Jewish legal proceedings is also evidenced in the New Testament 
(Mark 13:9; Matt 10:17, 23:24 cf. Josephus Ant. 16.168; Luke 12:11; 21:20; 
2 Cor. 11:24. See Binder; Runesson, Origins, 375-77). 

Tracing the court setting back in time from the first century, the trail leads us 
to the city-gates of ancient Israel (cf. Amos 5:10 15; Zech 8:16; Ruth 4:1 12; 
Isa 29:21). The overlap of this and other functions between the first-century 
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public synagogue and the city-gate has led several scholars to argue that the 
latter was the matrix in which the former was born (e.g., Low, “Synagogale 
Ritus”; Silber, Origin; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 28-44; Binder, Temple Courts, 
204—226; Runesson, Origins, especially ch. 4). Both rabbinic and non-rabbinic 
sources attest that judicial and administrative functions of the public syna¬ 
gogue were not affected by the first Jewish war and thus retained after 70 
c.e. (Runesson, Origins, 377). 

No. 87 

Source: Literary, m. Shebu. 4:10 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

iNinnio ,nrrj} -b □’irrr am dke? CD ,i ?u mm ioni nojDn tod "ioi; 

.(□rf? pDnn rrrro iu) jmcss nn ^rrum 

If one stood in the synagogue [bet ha-kneset ] and said, ‘I adjure you, if 
you know of evidence on my behalf, that you come and bear witness 
for me’, these are exempt (unless he particularly indicates which ones 
among them). 

Literature: Zahavy, Jewish Prayer, 61; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 409. 

Comments: Levine discusses this text as an example of the synagogue serving 
as a place where individual needs could be met: a person is said here to be 
able to use the public setting of the synagogue (bet ha-kneset ) to ask witnesses to 
step forward and testify in his or her favour. We are not told in which kind 
of assembly this might be done, but it makes sense to assume that it is the 
public building itself (or the public setting) that is important, not the specific 
nature of the gathering taking place. 

No. 88 

Source: Literary, m. JVeg. 13:12 
Date: Ca. 200 c.e. 

inna nrrn by ,dtiqb mtou nrra:i n:;rnn t> trciruj naan mb 

jnnK nkti ,pt2»a DjDj ,ma« 

If [a leper] enter a synagogue [bet ha-kneset ], they make for him a parti¬ 
tion ten handbreadths high by four cubits in width. He must enter [the] 
first and come out [the] last. 
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Literature: Zahavy , Jewish Prayer, 62; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 341. 

Comments: Contrary to the view of older studies, there is not widespread 
evidence in the early synagogues of partitions or balconies aimed at separat¬ 
ing men and women. The passage quoted here indicates that partitions could 
sometimes be put up, but for the purpose of allowing people suffering from 
leprosy to take part in the public synagogue assemblies. 
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THE DIASPORA 

3.1 Identified Locations 


3.1.1 Achaia 

3.1.1.1 Aegina 

No. 89 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Late second century c.e. 

Literature: Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 243; Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, 
44- 45; Mazur, Jewry in Greece, 26—27, 29; Foerster, “Diaspora Synagogues,” 
166—67; Hachlili, Diaspora, 25, 30; White, Social Origins, 2.356—59; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 268; Williams, The Jews, 41, 45. 

Comments: Located close to the harbour and discovered in 1829, this struc¬ 
ture measures 13.50 x 7.60 nr, with an apse on the eastern side measuring 
5.5 m in diameter. While the fourth-century building is safely classified as a 
synagogue, identification of the second-century structure underneath is prob¬ 
lematic due to the limited nature of the remains. The similarity in plan and 
orientation between the two phases, however, argues for functional continuity. 
The later synagogue contained a mosaic floor with elaborate geometric designs 
and inscriptions; no such evidence exists for the earlier structure. 

3.1.1.2 Athens 

No. 90 

Source: Literary. Acts 17:16-17 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 16] ’Ev 5e xaTq ’A0r|vou(; eKSexopevot) auxonq top IIonjAot) 7tapa>^\)V£xo 
xo 7tvehpa oruxob ev anxco Beropobvxo:; KaxetSroAov ouaav xpv 7t6A.iv. [ 17] 
SteAeyexo gev ouv ev xf\ crovaycoyri xoTc ’IouSaioic Kat xoTc oe(3opevoic 
Kat ev xfi ayopa Kaxa 7taoav ppepav 7tpoi; xoxx; 7tapaxnyxavovxa(;. 

[16] While Paul was waiting for them in Athens, he was deeply dis¬ 
tressed to see that the city was full of idols. [17] So he argued in the 
synagogue [synagoge] with the Jews and the devout persons, and also in 
the marketplace every day with those who happened to be there. 
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Figure 16. Plan of the Aegina synagogue. The plan of synagogue I was 
identical to that of synagogue II, shown here. 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 295, 380-88; Levine, Ancient Syna¬ 
gogue, 109-11; Stegemann, Synagoge und Ob?igkeit, 161 —63; Wander, Gottejiirchtige, 
228-34; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 51 125, 158-62; Koch, God-fearers, 80-82. 

Comments: While Jakob Jervell and some others translate dialegesthai in Acts 
as “verkiindigen” (“preach”) rather than “argue, dispute, argument,” the lat¬ 
ter is to be preferred. See comments on Acts 24:12 (No. 19). The word was 
especially suitable to Paul’s activity in the marketplace: the apostle here acts 
as Socrates some centuries before him. 

Luke refers to three categories in Athens: Jews, God-fearers and Gentiles. 
Paul met the first two in the synagogue. Several times he mentions nonjews, 
both men and women, who were related to the Jews in different ways. They 
took part in the synagogue assemblies without making the Jews unclean. Luke 
refers to them as “fearing God” ( phoboumenos ton theon ) or “worshipping God” 
(sebomenos ton theon, or sebomenos as noun or adjective). In Acts we encounter 
the following examples: 

1. A Roman centurion in Caesarea named Cornelius, a pious and God-fear¬ 
ing man, who made many charitable gifts to the Jewish people and constantly 
prayed to God (10:1 2). He is presented as “a rightous man and one who 
fears God, of good reputation with the whole nation of the Jews” (10:22). 
Almsgiving and prayer were fundamental in Jewish piety (Matt 6:2—15). Since 
Cornelius was not a member of the Jewish community, Peter was astonished 
that Cornelius was qualified to receive the Holy Spirit (10:45). As a centurion 
he held an official position and had to participate in the official cult. However, 
according to Luke, in some way the God of Israel accepted him, since he 
feared God and worked righteousness (10:35). The Cornelius story is told twice 
in Acts 9—10, a sign of its great importance in the Lukan work. 

2. God-fearers in the synagogue in Pisidian Antioch, addressed by Paul 
together with the Jews, when he was asked to preach to them (13:16), “those 
among you who fear God” (13:26). The problematic phrase in 13:43, hoi 
sebomenoi proselytai, probably means “devout proselytes” (Barrett). 

3. Devoted women [hai sebomenai gynaikes) of high standing in Pisidian 
Antioch (13:50). Some Jews incited both them and some leading men of the 
city so that Paul and Barnabas were driven out of their borders. These Gen¬ 
tiles were in some ways recognized adherents of the synagogue, probably as 
God-fearers. A great number of God-fearers in Acts accept the message about 
Jesus as the Messiah, but here some of them reject it. 

4. A woman at Philippi named Lydia, a dealer in purple from the city of 
Thyatira, who worshipped God ( sebomene ton theon), 16:14. 

5. A large company of God-fearing Greeks ( ton te sebomenon Hellenon plethos 
poly), some of them leading women, became Jesus-believers in the synagogue 
in Thessalonica (17:4). Because they are described as Greeks, it is very unlikely 
that they were proselytes. In the new situation in the synagogues where many 
God-fearers became Jesus-believers, it was important for the Jews to win the 
God-fearers to their side. The Jews’ relations to the different forms of sympa¬ 
thizers were in many places of great importance for their social status. 
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6. Devout persons ( sebomenoi) in the synagogue in Athens (17:17), in a 
Lucan context, probably people who were not Jews by birth or conversion. 
The historical setting of the first century and Luke’s usage of sebomenoi make 
it reasonable to regard them as God-fearers. 

7. Titus Justus, “one worshipping God” (sebomenos ton theon), who had a house 
adjacent to the synagogue in Corinth. He became Paul’s host in Corinth when 
he had to leave the synagogue (18:7). 

While Judaism was attractive to many Gentiles in antiquity (Josephus, A.J. 
14:110), it is not easy to describe the relations between these sympathatic 
Gentiles and the Jews: there is still a lively debate about the God-fearers both 
in Luke and in other ancient sources. 

Bernd Wander argues for different designations for the different relations: 
“Proselyten” (“Proselytes”), “Gottesfurchtigen” (“God-fearers”), “Sympathisan- 
ten” (“Sympathisers”), “Interessierten” (“Interested ones”), or “Nachahmern” 
(“Imitators”). Koch stresses the different aspects of social relationship and 
religious commitment in different places and at different times. 

In Luke, God-fearers are separate from the proselytes. They visit the syna¬ 
gogues on the Sabbath, take part in Jewish prayers, practise some of the laws 
of the Torah, and make charitable gifts to the Jews. Many of them are women 
of high standing who can influence a local political situation. 

Luke has his own interests in these God-fearers as the first Gentiles who 
hear Paul’s message about God’s salvation together with Jews. When he refers 
to ‘Jews and Greeks” in the synagogue, the latter is probably an allusion to 
God-fearers (18:4). Although Luke offers his picture of the God-fearers, this 
picture “has its equivalence in the social and religious world of Luke and his 
readers” (Koch). “The status enjoyed by many Diaspora communities may 
have been due, at least in part, to the presence and support of many pagan 
sympathizers” (Levine). On the God-fearers in the Bosporan Kingdom, see 
Nos. 123, 124, 126. 

3.1.1.3 Corinth 

No. 91 

Source: Literary. Acts 18:4-8 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[4] 8teAiyexo 8e ev xfj cruvayroyf) Kaxa nav adppaxov e7tet0ev xe 
TouSafoxx; Kal "EA-taivai;. [5] ‘H; 8e KaxijA.0ov ano xfjq MaKe8ovta; o 
xe Lttax; Kal 6 TtpoOeo;, ouvel^exo xa> taSyro 6 noditax; Stapapx'upopevo; 
xoTc ’louScaoic eivat xov ypiaxov ’Ipaobv. [6] avxtxaaaopevrov Se caixmv 
Kal Ptaxacpripoijvxrov eKxtva^apevo; xa tpaxia et7tev upo; ahxoxx;- xo 
aipa uptov end xqv KecpaA-qv upow Ka0apo; eyd> an'o xob vbv et; xa e0vq 
7iopex)aopai. [7] Kal pexapdc eKet0ev eiofj7.0ev eic omav xivoc ovopaxt 
Tixlon Totjoxou oePopevon xov 0eov, oh ij oma ijv ouvopopohoa xfj 
ouvayroyrj. [8] KpioKo; 8e 6 ap^iouvaytoyoi; endaxeDaev xro Kuptro ovv 
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6X(p t qj oTk(b aijxoi), kou noXXoi xa>v KoptvGicov aKoiioviec eiriaxeuov 
Kal e(3a7txt^ovxo. 

[4] Every Sabbath he would argue in the synagogue [synagoge ] and 
would try to convince Jews and Greeks. [5] When Silas and Timothy 
arrived from Macedonia, Paul was occupied with proclaiming the word, 
testifying to the Jews that the Messiah was Jesus. [6] When they opposed 
and reviled him, in protest he shook the dust from his clothes and said 
to them, “Your blood be on your own heads! I am innocent. From now 
on I will go to the Gentiles.’' [7] Then he left the synagogue [synagoge] 
and went to the house of a man named Titius Justus, a worshiper of 
God; his house was next door to the synagogue [synagoge]. [8] Crispus, 
the official of the synagogue [archisynagogos], became a believer in the 
Lord, together with all his household; and many of the Corinthians 
who heard Paul became believers and were baptized. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 295~97; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
108—9; ClauGen, Versammlung, 261—62; Runesson, Origins, 219; Levinskaya, 
Book of Acts, 162-66. 

Comments: As in Acts 17:16, Luke refers to three categories: Jews, Greeks, 
and Gentiles. Since the Greeks are in the synagogue, they are probably God- 
fearers. Titius Justus, who lived next door to the synagogue (v. 7), is also pre¬ 
sented as a God-fearer. See comments on Acts 17:16-17 (No. 90). Paul disputed 
( dialegesthai; see comment on Acts 24:12, No. 19) with the congregation who 
gathered on the weekly Sabbath services in the synagogue. He proclaimed 
[synechesthav. “continue to apply oneself to”) the word, and testified to the Jews 
that the Messiah was Jesus. 

The apostle tried to convince them (imperfect tense in the Greek text) 
probably through references to the Scripture. The negative reactions from 
some Jews in this and other synagogue settings are described by such verbs 
as “oppose” ( antitassesthai, “to oppose, to be hostile toward, to show hostility,” 
18:6), “revile” ( blasphemein, “to speak against persons or divine beings in such 
a way as to harm or injure his or her reputation,” 18:6; 13:45), “contradict” 
(antilegein, “to speak against something or someone,” 13:45), “stir up” ( epegeirein, 
“to cause to begin and to intensify an activity,” 14:2) followed by “poison their 
minds against” ( kakoun ten psyclien kata, “to turn someone against, to cause to 
dislike,” 14:2) and “speak evil of” ( kakologein, “to insult in a particularly strong 
and unjustified manner,” 19:9) with “the Way” as the object. In 13:45 and 
14:2 it is clear that Jews spoke evil about the apostle(s) or Jesus-believers to 
Gentiles or their representatives, and the situation is probably the same in 18:6 
(cf. 13:50; 14:5, 19; 17:5-13; 18:12-17). Some (sometimes most) Jews in the 
synagogues distanced themselves from the Jesus-believing people. 
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Paul’s departure from the synagogue to minister among the Gentiles does 
not mean that his mission to the Jews had finished. Crispus, the official of 
the synagogue (for the title see comments on Mark 5:22, 35—43, No. 47), 
among others, became a believer. Likewise, in the next town Paul at once 
turned to the Jews in the synagogue. Thus Acts 18:6 refers only to Corinth, 
not to a general policy. It should also be noted that Paul had already spoken 
to Greeks before he “went to the Gentiles.” See comments on Acts 13:14-16, 
42-49 (No. 174). 

No. 92 

Source: Literary. Acts 18:17 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 17] e7tiA.a(36pevot 8e 7tavxei; IcooBevriv xov dp^ioDvdyroyov extmxov 
epitpooBev xoti (3r)paxoc;- Kai ot)8ev xouxtov xa> r aAAtcovt epeAev. 

[ 17] Then all of them seized Sosthenes, the official of the synagogue 
[archisynagogos], and beat him in front of the tribunal. But Gallio paid 
no attention to any of these things. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. 

Comments: See the comments on Acts 18:4—8 (No. 91). The reference to 
“all of them” is unclear: does it mean “all Jews” because Sosthenes had not 
succeeded in convincing Gallio? Or is the reference to “all Gentiles” because of 
their ill-will against the Jews? Or does it signify “both Jews and Gentiles” who 
seized Sosthenes, each for different reasons? The answer remains elusive. 

3.1.1.4 Delos 

No. 93 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.213-16 

Date: The decree quoted by Josephus is dated to the first century b.c.e.; 
Antiquitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[213] TodAioi; rdtoi; tuooo oxpaxriycx; U7taxo(; ‘Propairov Flaptavtov 
apxoDGi (3ot)7if] 8rig(B xaipetv. evexu^ov pot oi Tou8aiot ev Ar|A(p Kat 
xtvei; xa>v 7tapotKa>v TonSaicov 7tap6vxa>v Kat xa>v hpexeptov jtpeoPetov 
Kai evecpavtoav, obq t)pei(; tj/ritpiopaxi KtoATexe auxotr; xoti; 7taxpioi(; 
e9eot Kai iepou; xppoBat. [214] epoi xotvuv ouk apeoKet Kaxa xrov 
ripexeptov cpiAtov Kai ouppaxtov xotahxa yiveoBat \|/rpptopaxa Kai 
K(oAt)eo0ai auxotr; ^r]v Kaxa xa auxtov e0p Kai xpripaxa eit; ot)v8eutva 
Kai xa iepa eiocpepetv, xohxo 7totetv auxtov pqS’ ev ‘Pcbpp KeKtoAupevrov. 
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[215] Kod yap Taicx; KaToap 6 fipexepoi; axpaxr|y6(; [Kal] ti7taxo(; 
ev xa> 8iaxdypaxi kk>Aa)k>v Biaaoix; cruvayeoBai Kaxa 7t6A.iv govoix; 
xoiixoDq o\)K eKroAuaev oike xpripaxa cruveiacpepeiv otke oxivSeuiva 
7toieiv. [216] opolax; 8e Kayro xoxx; aXXovq Biaaoix; kioAxkov xouxoiq 
govou; eiuxpenco Kaxa xa rcaxpia eBp Kai vopipa owayeoBai xe Kai 
eaxiaaBai. Kai apdq oi)v KaAax; eyei, el' xi Kaxa xa>v ripexepcov cpiArov 
Kai ODppaxcov \|/Tnpiapa enoirioaxe, xoCxo aKDprooai 8ia xpv nepi ppaq 
aijxiflv apexfiv Kai eiivoiav. 

[213] Julius Gaius commander, consul of the Romans, to the mag¬ 
istrates, council and people of Parium, greeting. The Jews in Delos 1 
and some other Jews being dwellers there, some of your envoys also 
being present, have appealed to me and declared that you by statute 
prevent them from performing their native customs and sacred ritu¬ 
als. [214] Now it is not acceptable to me that such statutes should be 
made against our friends and allies and that they are prevented to live 
according to their customs, to collect money for common meals and 
to perform sacred rituals: not even in Rome are they prohibited to do 
this. [216] For in fact Gaius Caesar, our commander and consul, 2 by 
edict forbade religious guilds to assemble in the city but, as a single 
exception, he did not forbid these people to do so, or to collect money 
or to have common meals. [216] Likewise do I prohibit other religious 
guilds [thiasoi] exempting only these people whom I permit to assemble 
and feast according to their native customs and laws. And if you have 
made any statute against our friends and allies you will do well to revoke 
them because of their good service and goodwill toward us. 

Literature: McLean, “The Place of Cult,” 192—95; Shanks, Judaism in Stone, 
43-44; Binder, Temple Courts, 297-317; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 100- 105; 
Runesson, Origins, 175, 185-87; Williams, The Jews, 12, 60-61; White, “Delos,” 
White, Social Origins, 332-42; Eilers , Jewish Privileges, eh. 9. 

Comments: This decree is fraught with difficulties. If understood as translated 
here, the document provides evidence that a Jewish community existed on the 
island of Delos at this time. It has been suggested that en Delo (on Delos) has 


1 Cf. Eilers, Jewish Privileges, ch. 9, who argues that en Delo, in Delos, should be 
understood as referring to where the meeting was held, not where the Jews came from. 
Thus, Eilers translates, “The Jews appealed to me in Delos, together with some of the 
resident Jews, while some of your envoys were also present.” 

2 Cf. the comment by Marcus, LCL , VII, p. 562, n. 2 and p. 563, n. b. These titles 
are, as Marcus notes, strange applied to Caesar, and need to be emended. 
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a technical significance and indicates a special residency status of the group 
mentioned (White, 342, n. 93). This would explain the reference to “some 
other Jews being dwellers [paroikoi] there”: not all Jews on the island would 
have had special residency status, and those who did not were also present 
at the meeting. 3 

However, if Eilers’ translation is correct, “on Delos” refers to the place 
where the Jews met with the magistrate. In this case, the document with its 
rulings is not concerned with a Delian Jewish community at all, but with the 
city to which the edict is addressed, Pariuni, which was located on the coast 
of the Troad. 4 This interpretation would solve the question of why a Jewish 
community on Delos would be concerned with anti-Jewish legislation in such 
a far-away city as Parium: if we are dealing with a Jewish delegation from 
Parium that simply caught up with the magistrate on Delos and requested a 
meeting, no Delian Jews were involved. The words “some other Jews being 
dwellers there” would then refer to Jews in Parium who were not citizens, but 
who were also affected by the anti-Jewish legislation (so Eilers). If this is cor¬ 
rect, A.J. 14.213—216 offers evidence of a synagogue community in Parium, 
not on Delos. 

In any case, as is evident from several other sources, Jewish gatherings 
included—and were known by non-Jews to include—communal meals and 
the performance of sacred rites. For Jews, “sacred rites” in this context would 
most likely have referred to the ritual reading and expounding of Torah on 
Sabbaths (cf. Runesson, Origins, 193-96), but may have been understood by 
uninformed outsiders as referring to any rituals, including sacrifices, since this 
was the standard method of paying honours to the gods. Of interest in the 
present document is also the reference to Jewish synagogue gatherings being 
exempted by Gaius Caesar at a time when all other thiasoi were prohibited. 


No. 94 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach60 [CIJ 1.727; ID 2331) 
Date: First to second century c.e. 

Zrooa q 
Ylapioc, 

0£K> 

etOTv. 5 


3 Marcus’ translation (LCL), “some of the neighbouring Jews,” should be rejected, 
as also noted by Eilers. 

4 The emendation suggested by Schiirer, to read Paros instead Pariuni, referring to the 
island ca. 16 kilometres south of Delos, should be rejected as without foundation. 
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Zosas of Paros to God Most High, (in fulfillment of) a vow. 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 205—6 (no. 4); Lifshitz, DF, 15 
(no. 4); Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes 
de Delos, 484; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 
139-40; idem, Social Origins, 2.338-39 (no. 3); Binder, Temple Courts, 303, n. 
137; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 109 (no. 1). 

Comments: One of five inscriptions unearthed by Plassart in his 1912 13 
excavations of the building he identified as a synagogue ( GD 80), this monu¬ 
ment is typical of votive offerings found in Gentile temples throughout this 
period: a petition is made by the devotee of a particular deity, often for the 
healing of an infirmity. Accompanying the supplication is the offering of a 
vow—usually the erection of a monument in the god’s sanctuary once the 
prayer is answered. 

Frequently, statuettes of healed body parts or other figures were mounted 
on such votives, and indeed, this inscription appears to have been the base 
for such a representation, as a mounting hole remains on its upper surface. 
It differs from most Gentile examples, however, in its reference to the “Most 
High God” [theos hypsistos), a common Jewish (or Samaritan) locution for the 
divine (cf. JIGRE 9, 27, 105, 126 [Nos. 143, 151, 154, 172). The appearance 
of the tide on this and most of the other inscriptions inside GD 80 contributed 
towards Plassart’s identification of the building as a synagogue. 

The name Zosas is not otherwise attested in Jewish inscriptions, though it 
appears on two other monuments, one from Delos and one from Paros. 

No. 95 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach61 (CIJ 1.730; ID 2332) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 


‘Yyt?- 
Ttfl eu- 
OTV M- 
apKta. 

Marcia to the Most High (in fulfillment of) a vow. 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 206 (no. 5); Lifshitz, DF, 16 (no. 
7); Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de 
Delos, 484; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 
139-40; idem, Social Origins, 2.338-39 (no. 4); Binder, Temple Courts, 303, n. 137; 
Levin e, Ancient Synagogue, 109 (no. 4); Brooten, Women Leaders, 157 (no. 2). 

Comments: Similar in wording to the preceding entry, this votive differs 
primarily in its abbreviated reference to “the Most High” ( hypsistos ). Also 
noteworthy is the gender of the dedicator, whose name is attested in Jewish 
monuments from Rome ( JIWE 2.128, 208, 233, 431, 490). 
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No. 96 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach62 [CIJ 1.728; ID 2330) 

Date: First century b.c.e. 

AatoSiKTi 0ea)t 
‘Y\|/iox(bi o(o0et- 
oa xodg hep’ anxo- 
h 0apa7triat(; 

eij^riv. 5 

Laodice, to God Most High, having been saved by his therapies, (in 
fulfillment of) a vow. 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 205 (no. 3); Lifshitz, /)!'. 15 (no. 

5) ; Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de 
Delos, 484; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 
139-40; idem, Social Origins, 2.338-39 (no. 2); Binder, Temple Courts, 303, n. 137; 
Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 109 (no. 2); Brooten, Women Leaders, 157 (no. 1). 

Comments: The wording of this inscription is somewhat more elaborate 
than that of the other votives found in GD 80: it reveals more explicitly that 
Laodice’s petition concerned the healing of a fairly severe infirmity. Moreover, 
it hints at the prescription of specific medical treatments, probably by the 
religious leaders themselves. Along with the preceding entry, it preserves an 
example of a woman offering a votive inside this edifice. 

No. 97 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach63 ( CIJ 1.729; ID 2328) 

Date: First century b.c.e. 

Auotpaxoi; 
trnep eauxoti 
0ea> ‘Yv|nax(p 
Xapiaxripiov. 

Lysimachus on behalf of himself to God Most High, a thank-offering. 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 205 (no. 1); Lifshitz, DF, 15 (no. 

6) ; Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de 
Delos, 484; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 
139-40; idem, Social Origins, 2.338-39 (no. 1); Binder, Temple Courts, 303, n. 
137; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 109 (no. 3). 

Comments: While this votive differs in wording from the other examples 
found in GD 80, its use of the term charisterion (“thank-offering,” a shortened 
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form of the word eucharisterion ) parallels similar usages in both Gentile and 
Jewish dedications (cf. DF 35, 70, 72). Because the upper surface of this 
monument contains a sizable mounting hole encrusted with melted lead, it 
is clear that the inscription served as the base of a statuette, as was common 
with votives. The name Lysimachus is attested in a Jewish inscription from 
Cyrenaica {CJZ 45b), as well as in an inscription unearthed on Delos in GD 
79, a nearby insula (IJO 1, Ach65; see No. 99 below). 

No. 98 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach64 ( CIJ 1.731; ID 2333) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 


(rosette) (rosette) 

yevopevoi; 

eA.et)0epO(;. 

... having been set free 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 205 (no. 6); Lifshitz, DF, 16 (no. 
8); Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes 
de Delos, 484"; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; Binder, Temple Courts, 303, n. 137, 445, 
n. 134; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 109, n. 154. 

Comments: While the wording of this inscription suggests that GD 80 served 
as a place for manumission, as was common in synagogues of the Bosporus 
Kingdom, its fragmentary state does not allow for firm conclusions on the 
matter. 

No. 99 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach65 (CIJ 1.726; ID 2329) 

Date: First century b.c.e. 

’AyaBoK^rii; 

Kai Auotpa- 

Xoq £7tl 
7tpOO£t)Xfi. 

Agathocles 

and Lysimachus 

for the prayer hall [proseuche ] 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue juive,” 205 (no. 1); Mazur, Studies on 
Jewry, 21; Lifshitz, DF, 15 (no. 3); Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 244 (no. 97); 
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Goodenough, JSGRP, 2.72—74; Bruneau, Recherches sur les cultes de Delos, 484; 
Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.70; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 139 40; idem, 
Social Origins, 2.338-39 (no. 5); McLean, “The Place of Cult,” 192-94; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 303—4; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 109. 

Comments: Plassart discovered this monument not in GD 80, but in the 
southwest section of a nearby insula ( GD 79, House IIA). He nevertheless 
linked it to the former structure because it shared the name Lysimachus with 
an inscription unearthed in GD 80 (IJO, Ach63 [No. 97]), and because of its 
use of the term proseuche. Indeed, Plassart viewed this last as a reference to 
GD 80, which he had previously identified as a synagogue. Mazur, however, 
noted the absence of the definite article before proseuche and so considered the 
word a variant of euche, “vow.” Yet because epigraphic attestations of such a 
usage are lacking, this seems unlikely. Moreover, the subsequent discovery of 
the next entry presented a local example of proseuche referencing a building, 
despite the absence of an accompanying definite article. Thus Plassart’s original 
rendering, reflected in the above translation, is to be preferred. 

The name Agathocles is attested in Jewish inscriptions from Egypt ( JIGRE 
36 and 46) and Cyrenaica (CJZ la, 10). 

No. 100 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach66 (SEG 32.810) 

Date: Between 250-175 b.c.e. 

[? Oi ev AriTup] 

(wreath) 

Topar|ATxai oi a7tapx6|t£voi eit; iepov aytov ’Ap- 
yap^etv extiiqaav vacat Mevutnov ’ApxeptSropon ‘Hpa- 
kAeiov auxov Kai xong eyyovonq afixon KaxaoKen- 


aaavxa Kat ava0ev0a ek xk>v idicov oil Ttpooen/f] xoh 5 

0e[oti] TON[- 1 -] 

OAONKAITO[- - ca6 ~ 8 - - Kat eoxecpavrooav] xpuato axe[(pa-J 

vat Kat [...] 

KA - - 

T - - 10 


The Israelites [on Delos?] who make first-fruit offerings to the temple on 
holy Mt. Gerizim honour Menippus, son of Artemidorus, of Herakleion, 
both himself and his descendants, for constructing and dedicating from 
his own funds for the prayer hall \proseuche] of God the... and the..., 
and crown him with a golden crown and... 

Literature: Bruneau, “«Les Israelites de Delos»,” 471 -75 (no. 2); Kraabel, 
“New Evidence,” 331 -34; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 141—47; 
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idem, Social Origins, 2.341—42 (no. 71b); Pummer, “Inscriptions,” 190—94; 
McLean, “The Place of Cult,” 191 94; Binder, Temple Courts, 305, 472—74; 
Levin e, Ancient Synagogue, 110 11; Llewelyn, New Documents, 148-51 (no. b); 
Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.71. 

Comments: In 1979, a team from the Ecole Francjaise d’Athenes discovered 
this and the following entry on the shoreline approximately 90 m north of GD 
80. The upper part of the monument contains a beautifully carved wreath just 
above the inscription. The mention of Mt. Gerizim indicates that the Israelites 
referenced in the monument were not Jews, but Samaritans. Their central 
sanctuary was located on that mountain until destroyed by John Hyrcanus 
in 128 b.c.e. (Josephus, A.J. 13.254—56). The early date of this inscription 
(assigned on palaeographic grounds), as well as the reference to first-fruit 
offerings, argues that hieron should be rendered “temple,” despite the lack of 
a preceding definite article. 

Likewise, proseuche, though not preceded by a definite article, clearly refer¬ 
ences a synagogue, as the construction of one or more of its parts or features 
is mentioned in 11. 4—5. While the exact nature of Menippus’s donation to 
the building is unknown—it likely would have been mentioned in the lacunae 
in 11. 5-6—the bequest was clearly very generous: the golden crown awarded 
him was the most costly and highly prized of public bestowals. Also unclear is 
whether Menippus was a member of the Samaritan community or an outside 
benefactor. His hometown of Herakleion was probably the city of that name 
on the northern shore of Crete, where it served as the port of Knossos. 

Bruneau initially offered the reconstruction of the first line (“on Delos”) on 
the basis of similar wording in the next entry. White, however, points out that 
this designation of quasi-citizenship for foreign groups came into use only after 
the start of Athenian control over Delos in 166 b.c.e. Because the above monu¬ 
ment predates this period, it was probably never part of the inscription. 

Further excavation around the discovery site is needed to help clarify 
whether this dedication belonged to GD 80 or to a synagogue that has yet to 
be unearthed. In either case, it is clear that the Samaritan occupants viewed 
their local institution in concert with the ritual operations of their central 
cultic site on Mt. Gerizim. 


No. 101 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Ach67 (SEG 32.809) 
Date: Between 150-50 b.c.e. 

(wreath) 

Ot ev At|?ub TopaeA-etiat ot a- 
7tap%6pevot eiq lepov ’Ap%a- 
pt^etv oxecpavohotv xpt)oa> 
oxecpavtp Iapa7tta>va Taao- 
voc Kvcoatov efiepyeaiac 5 

evekev xf)(; Ett; eocuxoix;. 
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The Israelites on Delos, who make first-fruit offerings to the temple on 
Mt. Gerizim crown with a golden crown Serapion, son of Jason, of 
Knossos for his benefactions toward them 

Literature: Bruneau, “«Les Israelites de Delos»,” 469—71 (no. 2); Kraabel, “New 
Evidence,” 331—34; White, “The Delos Synagogue Revisited,” 141—47; idem, 
Social Origins, 2.340—41 (no. 71a); Pummer, “Inscriptions,” 190—94; McLean, “The 
Place of Cult,” 191-94; Binder, Temple Courts , 305, 472-74; Levine, Ancient Syna¬ 
gogue, 110 11; Llewelyn, Mew Documents, 148—51 (no. a); Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.71. 

Comments: As with the preceding monument, this Samaritan dedication 
is adorned with an elaborate wreath above the inscription. While Serapion’s 
benefactions to the community are left unspecified, they were no doubt exten¬ 
sive, as the reference to the golden crown indicates. Like Mennipus, Serapion 
was also native of Crete, if not necessarily a Samaritan. His name is attested 
in Jewish inscriptions from Cyrenaica {CJZ 53a, 53c, 72), but it was also com¬ 
monly used among Gentiles. 

On the circumstances of this inscription’s discovery, the use of the phrase 
translated “on Delos,” and the translation of the term hieron, please refer to 
the preceding entry. 

No. 102 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second century b.c.e. 

Literature: Plassart, “La synagogue”; Mazur, Studies', Bruneau, Recherches, 
465-504; idem, Guide de Delos', Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, 37—40; Kraabel, 
“Diaspora Synagogue,” 491-94; McLean, “Place of Cult,” 192—95; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 297-317; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 107-13; Runesson, Origins, 
185—87; Williams, The Jews, 12, 60-61; White, “Delos Synagogue”; White, 
Social Origins, 2.332—42; Triimper, “Oldest Original Synagogue Building.” 

Comments: Located on the eastern shore of Delos, building 80 in the Guide 
de Delos (GD 80) was originally identified as a synagogue by Plassart during his 
1912 13 excavations, partially on the basis of inscriptions found inside the 
building ( IJO 1, Ach60-64 [Nos. 94-98]) and in a nearby insula ( GD 79, IJO 
1, Ach65 [No. 99]). Mazur later questioned this identification, arguing that the 
structure served as a Gentile cultic hall. Subsequent excavations, however, led 
Bruneau to reassert Plassart’s original judgement, a view bolstered by the later 
discovery of two Samaritan inscriptions ( IJO 1, Ach66—67 [Nos. 100—101]) 90 
m north of GD 80, which raised the additional possibility that the synagogue 
was not Jewish, but Samaritan. 

While this last question remains unresolved, most recent studies (Binder, 
Triimper) leave no doubt that the structure was originally constructed as a 
public building, not a domestic residence (White). The edifice may initially 
have been built as a cultic hall by a non-Jewish association, who used it until 
the Mithridatic raids in 88 b.c.e. when either Jews or Samaritans moved in 




Figure 17. Plan of the Delos synagogue indicating different wall systems. 
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Figure 18. The so-called chair of Moses, located by the western wall of room A. 


and soon transformed it into a synagogue. Alternatively, one of these two 
ethnic groups may have constructed the building as a synagogue from the 
very beginning (Triimper). 

The date of the initial construction is uncertain, ranging from the third 
century b.c.e. to the beginning of the first century b.c.e. According to Triim- 
per, the building went through five architectural phases and was abandoned 
in the second century c.e. Phase one involved the construction of a freestand¬ 
ing building measuring 16.80 x 14.40 m (hall A/B). Additional rooms may 
have existed to the south. The existing water reservoir may also have been 
constructed during this phase. The hall itself had three entrances facing east, 
possibly with a monumental entryway that included a colonnade. 

In the second phase, several rooms were added to the south; these were used 
for storage and possibly as living quarters. The third phase, with a terminus 
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post quern of 88 b.c.e., is distinguished through renovations in the main hall. 
Extensions to the east, in the form of a pi-shaped portico, were built during 
a fourth phase. 

While the existing benches and the marble throne may have been present in 
some arrangement in the earlier phases of the building (though they probably 
were not manufactured for the synagogue), their present position belongs to 
the fifth phase when the main hall was divided into two sections (A and B). 
The dividing wall between areas A and B had three entrances, giving access 
to the more secluded inner room (B). This phase dates to after 69 b.c.e. 

As noted above, many questions remain regarding this building. Their reso¬ 
lution will come only with further excavations around both GD 80 and the 
area of the beach where the Samaritan inscriptions were found. Regarding 
the so-called chair of Moses, see No. 67. 

3.1.2 Asia 
3.1.2.1 Acmonia 

No. 103 

Source: Inscription. IJO 2.168 (CIJ 2.766; DF 33; A1AMA 6.264) 

Date: Second half of the first century c.e. 

xov KaiaoKenaoBevTa oikov xmo 
’louZiaq Zeonripai; n. Tupprovtot; KZa- 
8oi; 6 8ta plot) dp^tauvaytoyoi; kou 
A otjKtot; Aotmot) axtoDvaytoyoi; 

Kai nojuZioq Za>xtKO(; ap^tov ercea- 5 

Kenaoav ek xe xa>v iSirov Kai xa>v cruv- 
Kaxa0egeva>v Kat eypa\|/av xofic xoi- 
Xotx; Kat xpv opotpriv Kat eTtotpoav 
xpv x(7)v 0t)p(8o)v dacpd/.eiav Kat xov 
Xvkov 7tavxa Koopov. onoxtvai; Ka[tJ 10 

q onvaytoyri exeippoev 07tA.(p e7uxptj- 
o(p 8ta xe xpv evapexov anxrov 8[t]a0[e-] 
atv Kat xpv 7tpoi; xpv onvaytoyriv eitvotav 
xe Kat O7tot)8riv. 

This building was erected by Julia Severa; P(ublius) Tyrronios Clados, 
ruler of the synagogue for life [archisynagogos dia biou\, and Lucius, son 
of Lucius, ruler of the synagogue [ archisynagogos ], and Popilios Zoticos, 
ruler [ archon \, restored it with their own funds and with money which 
had been contributed: they painted the walls and the ceiling, and they 
secured the windows and made all the rest of the ornamentation; and 
the congregation [ synagoge ] honoured them with a golden shield on 
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account of their virtuous disposition, goodwill and zeal for the con¬ 
gregation \synagoge\. 

Literature: Reinach, “Chronique,” 225—26 (no. 13); Ramsey, Cities, 1.2 
(no. 559), 2.638-40, 647 51; idem, “Deux jours”, 272; idem, “Nouvelles 
remarques,” 270; Krauss, Synagogale Altertumer, 25; IGRR 4.655; Robert, 
“Inscriptions,” 41; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.31; Brooten, Women Leaders, 144, 158; 
Trebilco , Jewish Communities, 58-60; White, Social Origins, 2.307 10 (no. 65); 
Fine, Sacred Realm, 51; Feldman, “Diaspora Synagogues,” 582; Binder, Temple 
Courts, 145-47, 286-88, 349-51; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 118 20; Williams, 
The Jews, 168; ClauGen, Versammlung, 102—3, 140—41. 

Comments: Julia Severa served as high priestess of the imperial cult in 
Acmonia during the reign of Nero (54—68 c.e.). Within this period, her name 
appears on the reverse of several imperial coins, along with that of her husband, 
Lucius Servenius Capita. Both served as archons of Acmonia from 59—63 c.e. 
Given Julia’s prominence as a leader of a Gentile cult, it seems unlikely that 
she was anything more than a patron of the local Jewish community. Never¬ 
theless, her erection of the synagogue was a major benefaction. 

The above inscription probably dates some years later, when the building 
was in need of repair. The three men who were honoured each bear a dif¬ 
ferent tide, suggesting a high degree of institutionalization within the Acmo- 
nian synagogue. The title “synagogue ruler for life” ( archisynagogos dia biou ), 
while possibly an honorific, more likely carried the sense of emeritus —that is, 
P. Tyrronios Clados (a Roman citizen) was probably the retired synagogue ruler. 
The distinction between the offices of the other two men—“synagogue ruler” 
{archisynagogos) and “ruler” ( archon )—is unclear. One possibility is that the former 
presided over religious ritual (cf. Luke 13:14, No. 57; Acts 13:15, No. 174), 
while the latter tended to the community’s legislative and judicial affairs. 

3.1.2.2 Ephesus 

No. 104 

Source: Literary Philo, Legal. 315 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[315] Tato:; NopPavot; OAdiacoi; dvOxmaxoi; ’Ecpeaicov ap^onot %aipetv. 
Katoap pot eypa\|/ev, ’IouSatotx;, oh av tootv, i8t(p dpxatto e0iapa> 
vopi^etv ot)vayopevot)(; %pr|paxa cpepetv, a 7tep7tot)otv ei<; TepocoA-upa- 
xohxotx; ot)K Ti0eA,r|O£ kk>Aa)£g0ou xouxo tcoiew. eypa\|/a obv bpiv, 
WeiSrjxe, diq xauxa oikax; ylveo0at KeAebei.' 

[315] ’Gaius Norbanus Flaccus the proconsul greets the magistrates of 
Ephesus. Caesar has written to me saying that it is a native traditional 
custom of the Jews, wherever they live, to meet \synago\ regularly and 
contribute money, which they send to Jerusalem. Lie does not wish them 
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to be prevented from doing this. I am therefore writing to you so that 
you may know that these are his instructions.’ 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Smallwood, Legatio, 309-10. 

Comments: See No. 194. 


No. 105 

Source: Literary. Acts 18:19-21 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[19] Kaxrivxrioav 8e eiq "'Ecpeaov, KaKeivotx; KaxeA,urev auxob, amoq 
8e eiaeA,0d>v eii; xpv cruvaytoyriv 8ieA,e^axo xoti; ’Iot)8aion;. [20] 
eptoxtovxtov 8e ahxrov etci rc^eiova xpovov getvat ouk e7tevet)aev, [21] 
aXka d7toxa^dgevo(; Kai eirccov naLxv dvaKagv|/a) 7xpoq hpaq xoh 0eou 
0eA,ovxo<;, avr|x0Ti ano xr\q ’Ecpeoon 

[ 19] When they reached Ephesus, he left them there, but first he him¬ 
self went into the synagogue [synagoge] and had a discussion with the 
Jews. [20] When they asked him to stay longer, he declined; [21 ] but 
on taking leave of them, he said, “I will return to you, if God wills.” 
Then he set sail from Ephesus. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 279-82; ClauBen, Versammlung, 
101; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 143—48; Trebilco, Ephesus, 110, 140—43. 

Comments: The formulations here and in 18:26 and 19:8 indicate that there 
was only one synagogue (or one main synagogue) in Ephesus, the capital of 
the province Asia. 


No. 106 

Source: Literary. Acts 18:24-26 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[24] ’IouSaux; 8e xtq "knoXktbq ovopaxt, ’ATie^avSpetx; xa> yevet, avrip 
Aoytoi;, Kaxrivxnaev eit; ''Etpeoov, Snvaxoi; a>v ev xaig ypacpaig. [25] ohxoi; 
pv Kaxrixripevot; xpv o8ov xoh Kupion Kai i^etov xa> 7tvet)gaxt eA,a^,et Kai 
e8i8aoKev dKpi(3dx; xa 7tepi xoh ’Ipoon, ouaxagevoi; govov xo (3d7txtaga 
’Iroavvon- [26] obxo:; xe pp^axo 7tapprioid^eo0at ev xf) awayor/i). 
aKonoavxe!; 8e auxon Ilpida/Aa Kai ’Ata'daxc 7tpoae7.d|3ovxo ahxov 
Kai aKptPeoxepov ahxa) e^e0evxo xpv o8ov [xoti 0eoh]. 
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[24] Now there came to Ephesus a Jew named Apollos, a native of 
Alexandria. He was an eloquent man, well-versed in the scriptures. 

[25] He had been instructed in the Way of the Lord; and he spoke 
with burning enthusiasm and taught accurately the things concerning 
Jesus, though he knew only the baptism of John. [26] He began to 
speak boldly in the synagogue \synagoge \; but when Priscilla and Aquila 
heard him, they took him aside and explained the Way of God to him 
more accurately. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm,, ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 279-82; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
110—11; Claufien, Versammlung, 101; Runesson, Origins, 191 —92; Levinskaya, 
Book of Acts, 143-48; Trebilco, Ephesus, 110-25. 

Comments: This passage joins several others in Acts in depicting Diaspora 
synagogues as welcoming teachers from abroad (cf. Acts 13:14—48). When 
Apollos began to teach in the synagogue at Ephesus, the Scriptures were an 
important part of his teaching. Significantly, Luke presents women as also 
taking part in this synagogue meeting. Thus Priscilla is here mentioned before 
her husband, implying that she was a significant teacher and leader in her own 
right. The Way of the Lord/God is a reference to Isaiah 40:3, a key verse in 
the writings of the Essenes (IQS 8:12—16), among the followers of John the 
Baptist, and within the early Jesus movement. It is related to the subject of 
Paul’s teaching in Acts 19:8, viz., the Kingdom of God, the central theme 
of Jesus’ preaching. 


No. 107 

Source: Literary. Acts 19:8-9 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[8] EioeAProv 5e eit; xf|v cruvayroyTiv eTtapppota^exo etc! grjvai; xpetg 
StaA-eyogevoi; Kai 7i£t0a>v [xa] nept xqi; (3aaiA,eta(; xou 0eou. [9] oiq 5e 
xtve:; eokAxipuvovxo kou fi7tei0ot)v KaKo7,oyouvx£(; xqv 68ov evamov xou 
7xA,iJ0oa)^, anoanac; an’ auxtov acptoptaev xotx; pa0qxd(; koc0’ ijgEpav 
5taA,£yog£vo(; ev xt] ayoTij Tupavvou. 

[8] He entered the synagogue \synagoge] and for three months spoke 
out boldly, and argued persuasively about the kingdom of God. [9] 
When some stubbornly refused to believe and spoke evil of the Way 
before the congregation, he left them, taking the disciples with him, 
and argued daily in the lecture hall of Tyrannus. 
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Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 279-82; ClauBen, Versammlung, 
101; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 143—48; Trebilco, Ephesus, 140—43. 

Comments: About speaking evil of the Way before “the congregation” [plethos 
“crowd, multitude”), see comments on Acts 18:4—8 (No. 91). The referent of 
to plethos is not clear. It may refer to: (a) the Christ-believers in the synagogue, 
(b) the synagogue community as a whole, or (c) the general public of the city. 
Parallel passages in Acts argue for the last alternative. The departure from the 
synagogue results in the formation of a Christ-believing fellowship outside the 
synagogue. See comments on Acts 13:14—16, 42—49 (No. 174). When Luke 
talks about Jews and Greeks, v. 10 , he seems to refer to Jews and God-fearers 
(14:1; 17:4; 18:4, 19:17; 20:21). See comments on Acts 17:16-17 (No. 90). 


No. 108 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.225-27. 

Date: The decree quoted by Josephus was issued in 43 b.c.e.; Antiquitates 
Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[225] ’Etc! TCpuxdveox; ’Apxeprovoi; pqvcx; Aqvaxiovoi; TCpoxepa. 
AoAoPeAAa:; auxoKpaxrop ’Ecpeotrov ap^onot (3onA,fi 8r)g(p xatpetv. 

[226] ’A^e^avSpoi; 0eo8a)pou TCpeaftenxrii; ‘YpKavou xou’ AA,e^dv8pon 
uiou apjpepeax; kou e0vdp%ot) xa>v ’IonSattov evecpaviaev pot TCepi xou 
gp Suvaa0ai axpaxeuea0ax xotx; TCoAixai; auxou 8ia xo gqxe onXa 
Paaxa^eiv 8uvaa0ai gqxe 68otTCOpetv ev xaig qgepan; xa>v aaPPaxrov, 
gqxe xpoeprov xa>v TCaxpirov Ka! auvq0a>v Kaxa xonxotx; euTCOpexv. 

[227] eyro xe ouv auxoig, Ka0dx; Ka! oi TCpo egou qyegove:;, StScopt 
xqv aoxpaxetav Ka! auyxa>pa> %pqa0ai xoig TCaxptou; ePiagoig ieprov 
eveKa Ka! aytou; auvayopevou;, Ka0dx; auxoig vogigov, Ka! xrov TCpo:; 
xaq 0t)o!a(; dtpatpepaxrov, ugai; xe PouAopax xauxa ypa\|/at Kaxa 
nofeiq. 

[225] In the presidency of Artemon, on the first day of the month of 
Lenaeon, Dollabella, imperator, to the magistrates, council and people 
of Ephesus, greeting. [226] Alexander, son of Theodoras, ambassador 
of Hyrcanus son of Alexander, the high priest and ethnarch of the 
Jews has informed me that his fellow-Jews cannot do military service 
because they cannot carry arms or march on the days of the Sabbath. 
Nor can they obtain the traditional foods to which they are accustomed. 
[227] I therefore, as the governors before me, grant them exemption 
from military service and permit them to follow their native customs 
and to assemble \sjnago\ for sacred and holy rituals in accordance with 
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their law and to make contributions to sacrifices. It is my will that you 
write this to the various cities. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 276-78; Barclay, Diaspora, 417-23. 

Comments: Cf. A.J. 16:167-68, 172-73. The sacrifices mentioned in A.J. 
14.227 refer to the sacrifices performed in the Jerusalem temple to which 
the Jews contributed economically irrespective of where they lived (cf. A.J. 
18.312- 13; Philo, Spec. 1.76 78; Legal 157, 216, 291, 312-13). On the col¬ 
lection of temple dues and the relation between Diaspora Jews and the land 
of Israel, see Barclay. 

3.1.2.3 Halicarnassus 

No. 109 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.256-58. 

Date: The decree quoted by Josephus dates to the first century b.c.e.; Antiq- 
uitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[256] Trupiopa 'AAtKapvaaetov. oil iepeax; Megvovoi; xotf ApioxeiSon, 
Kaxa Se noiTjoiv EtHovtigoD, ’Av0eaxr|pi(ovo(; e8o^e xa> Srqrq) 
eioTiyrioapevot) MapKou ’AAe^avSpot). [257] enel [xo] 7tpo<; xo 
0etov ehoePei; xe Kai ooiov ev duavxi Kaipro 8ia cmouSfji; e^opev 
KaxaKo^ouBohvxei; xa> Siqjaq> xa>v ‘Progaitov 7tdvxa>v dv0pama>v ovxi 
enepyexi} Kai oiq 7tepi xfjq TouSaitov cpiAiai; Kai ouppa^iai; rapo:; xqv 
k6A.iv eypa\|/ev, cmcoc at)vxeAa>vxat afixoic ai eit; xov 0eov iepo7touat Kai 
eopxai ai ei0iagevat Kai cr6vo8ot, [258] 8e8o%0at Kai fipiv TonSairov 
xotx; PouAopevotx; av8pai; xe Kai yuvaiKa:; xa xe aa|3(3axa ayeiv Kai 
xa iepa onvxeAeiv Kaxa xotx; Tou8ai(ov vopotx; Kai xai; Kpooenxai; 
7toieio0ai Kpoi; xr] 0aAaxxri Kaxa xo rcdxpiov e0oi;. av 8e xiq koiAijoti 
q apxrov q iSuoxrii;, xa>8e xa> ^ripuopaxi {metiOuvoi; eoxro Kai ocpeiAexro 
xr] 7ioAex. 

[256] Decree of the people of Halicarnassos. “In the priesthood of 
Memnon, son of Aristides by descent and of Euonymos by adoption, 
[...of the month of] 5 Anthesterion, the people passed the following 
decree on the motion of Marcus Alexander. [257] Since we at all times 
have a deep regard to piety towards the divine and holiness, and since 
we aim to follow the example of the people of Rome, the benefactors 
of all mankind, who has written to our city concerning their friendship 


5 As Marcus notes (LCL), the day of the month is lacking but must have been given 
in the original decree. 
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and alliance with the Jews, to the effect that their sacred rituals to God 
and their customary festivals and assemblies shall be carried on, [258] 
we have also decreed that the Jews, men and women alike, who so wish 
may keep the Sabbaths and perform their sacred rituals according to 
the Jewish laws, and may build prayer halls \proseuchas poieisthai] by the 
sea, in accordance with their native custom. And if anyone, be it an 
archon or a private person, prevents them from doing so, he shall be 
liable to this fine 6 and owe it to the city. 

Literature: Trebilco, Jewish Communities, 13; Binder, Temple Courts, 285-86; 
Bilde, “Synagoge,” 22; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 114, 330-34; Runesson, 
“Water and Worship,” 119—23; ClauGen, Versammlung, 219-21; Catto, ‘“Build 
Places of Prayer’?” 

Comments: As in many other decrees listed by Josephus, the rights of the 
Jews—both men and women—to perform sacred rituals according to Jewish 
law and gather on Sabbaths and festivals are established (cf., e.g, No. 108). 
Of particular interest here is the mention of the right to proseuchas poieisthai 
near the sea. Most scholars have translated these words as referring to the 
building of prayer halls, i.e., synagogue institutions, near the sea. It is known 
from other sources that synagogues were often built near water (several papyri 
from Egypt mention this, and some excavated synagogue buildings, e.g., Ostia 
and Delos, are located near the sea. Cf. also Acts 16:13 [No. 185] and Philo, 
Flaccus 122-23 [No. 139]). Other scholars translate proseuchas poieisthai as “offer 
prayer”; the ruling would then allow Jews to pray by the sea, rather than erect 
buildings (Catto). 

3.1.2.4 Miletus 

No. 110 

Source: Literary. Josephus A.J. 14.244-46. 

Date: The letter quoted by Josephus dates to the first century b.c.e., no earlier 
than 46 b.c.e.; Antiquitates Judaic ae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[244] rioTiAtoi; lepotn/uot; rkmAiot) tncx; rdA,|3a<; dvBtmaxoi; MtA-riatcov 
apxonot (3ot)Aii Sfipro xaipetv. [245] npuxavtt; ‘Eppou uicx; KoXizr\q 
upexepoi; 7tpooeA,0a)v pot ev TpaAAeatv ayovxt xqv ayopatov e8f|^ot) 
7tapa xqv qpexepav yvcopqv TouSaiott; upat; 7tpoocpepeo0at Kai KtoA-tieiv 
auxotx; xa xe aa[3(3axa ayetv Kai xa tepa xa 7taxpta xe^etv Kai xotx; 
Kap7totx; pexaxeipi^eo0ai, Ka0dx; e0O(; eaxiv auxoig, auxov xe Kaxa 
xotx; vopotx; et)0t)VKevai xo [StKatov] \|/ricptopa. [246] (3ot)A,opat ouv 


6 Originally, the amount of money to be paid must have been mentioned here. 
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bpdq eiSevca, on SiaKotjaac eyd) Aoyrov Eg dvii KaxaaxaaeoK yevofievrov 
eneKpiva (it] Kco?ujeo0ai ’Iot)8atot)(; xotg auxtov e0em xpf)G0ou. 

[244] “Publius Servilius Galba, son of Publius, proconsul, to the mag¬ 
istrates, council and people of Miletus, greeting. [245] Prytanis, son 
of Hermas and a citizen of yours, came to me when I was holding 
court at Tralles and informed me that contrary to our will, you assault 
the Jews and prevent them from keeping the Sabbaths, from perform¬ 
ing their native rituals, and from managing the first-fruits according to 
their custom. He announced this decree in accordance with the law. 
[246] I therefore want you to know that having heard the arguments 
from both parties, I have judged that the Jews should not be prevented 
from following their customs. 

Literature: Trebilco, Jewish Communities , 56; A. von Gerkan, “Eine Synaoge 
in Milet,” JMW 20 (1921); Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues, 40-42; A. Kraabel, 
“Archaeological and Epigraphic Evidence Since Sukenik,” 488—89; Hachlili, 
Ancient Jewish Art, 51; Binder, Temple Courts, 276—79; Williams, The Jews, 115; 
Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 63-65, 148-49. 

Comments: It is possible and even likely that the letter quoted by Josephus 
refers to Jewish communal assemblies and rituals on the Sabbath, but it can¬ 
not be proved from the text. If the Jews in Miletus had communal gatherings, 
such assemblies could have been held in separate buildings constructed for the 
purpose or they could have taken place in private homes. The identification of 
a synagogue building dating to the late third or early fourth century c.e. (van 
Gorken, Sukenik) cannot be maintained (Kraabel, Trebilco, Hachlili): Trebilco 
suggests that the edifice may well have been a Graeco-Roman temple. 

3.1.2.5 Parium 

See comment on Josephus, A.J. 14.213 16 (No. 93). 

3.1.2.6 Philadelphia 

No. Ill 

Source: Literary Rev 3:7-13 
Date: Ca. 90-95 c.e. 

[7] Kou xa> ayyeAto xrjc ev OtA-aSeAxpeta EKicAricriag ypat|/ov Toc8e Aeyet 
6 aytog, 6 dAriOtvog, 6 e/a>v xt]v kAeTv Acad 5, 6 avotycov kou on 8 etc 
kAeioei kou kAeicov kou ot)8£tg avoiyEt- [8] oi8a oon xa Epya, t8ot) 
8£8(OKa Evamtov oou 0t)pav f]V£(pyp£VTiv, ijv ouSeii; 8tivaxat kAeToou 
at)xr]v, oxi ptKpav £%£t<; 8t)vaptv teal Exipriad:; pot) xov Aoyov kou ouk 
T]pvrio(o xo ovopa pot). [9] tSot) 8t8(d ek xf\q cruvaytDyfji; xoh oaxava xrov 
AEyovxtov £at)xot)(; ’Iot)8atot)i; Etvat, Kat ot)K Etotv aAAa \|/£t)8ovxat. 
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iSob 7 ioxtio(o abxotx; iva q^ouatv Kai 7tpoaK'uvr|ao'uatv evamov xa>v 
nodcbv aov Kal yvroaiv on eyd) TiyaTtpad oe. [10] oxi Exqpriaai; xov 
TAyov xr\q {mopovqi; pot), Kayro ae xr)pr|G(o ek xfji; apaq xob 7t£ipaapot) 
xfjq pfiAAobcnp; ep%eo9ai Du xfj<5 oiKonpevrii; o7,r|(; 7t£tpaaat xotx; 
KaxoiKonviai; Du xfjq yfjq. [11] Ep^opat xapi • KpaxEt 6 e^eu;, iva 
PuSeIi; ^oc(3ti xov axEtpavov aou. [12] ‘0 vikk>v koxtioco abxov otvXov ev 
xa> vaa> xob Oeotj poo Kal £^a> ov pp e^eA,9ti exi Kal ypa\|/a> e n’ adxov 
xo ovopa xoo 9 eoo poo Kal xo ovopa xpi; ko^ekx; xoo 9eoo poo, xrji; 
Kaxvf[(; ’lEpooaaAxip p KaxaPalvoooa ek xoo odpavoo ocko xoo 9 eoo 
poo, Kal xo ovopa poo xo Kaxvov. [13] ‘0 e^cov ooi; aKoooaxa) xl xo 
KVEopa A,£y£i xaT(; £KKA,polai(;. 

[7] And to the angel of the church in Philadelphia write: These are the 
words of the holy one, the true one, who has the key of David, who 
opens and no one will shut, who shuts and no one opens: [8] “I know 
your works. Look, I have set before you an open door, which no one 
is able to shut. I know that you have but little power, and yet you have 
kept my word and have not denied my name. [9] I will make those of 
the synagogue [ synagoge ] of Satan who say that they are Jews and are 
not, but are lying—I will make them come and bow down before your 
feet, and they will learn that I have loved you. [ 10] Because you have 
kept my word of patient endurance, I will keep you from the hour of 
trial that is coming on the whole world to test the inhabitants of the 
earth. [ 11] I am coming soon; hold fast to what you have, so that no 
one may seize your crown. [12] If you conquer, I will make you a pil¬ 
lar in the temple of my God; you will never go out of it. I will write 
on you the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
the new Jerusalem that comes down from my God out of heaven, and 
my own new name. [ 13] Let anyone who has an ear listen to what the 
Spirit is saying to the churches.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Bousset, Ford and 
Aune, Comm., ad loc. Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 142-44, 255-57. Olsson, 
“In synagogues,” 207-8. 

Comments: The “synagogue of Satan” is here defined as “those who say 
that they are Jews and are not, but are lying” (taking ton legonton as an apposi¬ 
tion to tes synagoges and not to ek tes synagoges). Some of these Jews, though not 
all (taking ek tes synagoges as a partitive genative), “will come and bow down” 
before the feet of the Jesus-believers in Philadelphia (including Jesus-believ- 
ing Jews). According to the author, these last belong to the true Israel of the 
end time. Those who bow down thus finally realize that Jesus-believers are 
included within God’s covenantal love. The formulation is reminiscent of Isa 
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60:14 where the Gentiles in the eschatological future bow down before the 
feet of Israel. 

According to the author, the Jews in Philadelphia who did not accept Jesus 
as the Messiah were no longer ‘Jews”; they did not belong to the people of 
God. Within this polarized view, because this group no longer constituted the 
synagogue of the Lord, they had become the “synagogue of the Satan.” See 
comment on Rev 2:8- 11 (No. 115). 

3.1.2.7 Prune 

No. 112 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second or third century c.e. 

Literature: Wiegand and Schrader, Piiene, 480 81; Sukenik, Ancient Syna¬ 
gogues, 42 — 43; Kraabel, “Diaspora Synagogue,” 489—91; A. Kraabel, ‘Judaism 
in Western Asia Minor,” 20—25; Foertser, “Diaspora Synagogue,” 165 166; 
White, Social Origins, 2.325-32; Hachlili, Ancient Jewish Art, 56-58; Runesson, 
Origins, 175-76; Levin e, Ancient Synagogue, 266-67. 

Comments: The excavators, Wiegand and Schrader, wrongly identified this 
building as a fourth or fifth century Hauskirche (house church). Today there is a 
consensus that this building was originally a Hellenistic private house turned 
into a synagogue in the second or third century c.e. 

The main hall has an irregular form: 10 m east to west, by 12.59—13.70 m 
north to south. Benches were situated along the northern wall, while two sty¬ 
lobates created aisles to the north and south of a central nave. A large marble 
ablution basin stood in the main hall of the building just to the right of a 
square niche (1.35 x 1.37 m, most likely for the Torah shrine) in the eastern 
wall, which was oriented toward Jerusalem. Several smaller rooms were located 
next to the main hall to the north and west. 

The building contained three reliefs adorned with Jewish symbols, including 
the menorah, lulav, and ethrog, as well as a rare early depiction of two rolled 
Torah scrolls (see Foerster for illustrations). 

3.1.2.8 Sardis 

No. 113 

Source: literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.259-61 

Date: The decree by the council and people of Sardis probably dates to the 
late second century b.c.e. 7 ; Antiquitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[259] Truptopa ZapStavtov. e5o^e xrj (3ou7,rj kou xa> Sfj jaco axpaxTiytov 
etoriyrioapevtov. em\ oi KaxoiKonvxe:; Tipaiv ev xfj 7toA.et an’ ap^rji; 


7 For this date, see Binder, Temple Courts, 138-139. 
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Figure 19. Plan of the Priene synagogue. 

’Iou8aToi 710/axai noWa Kai geydA-a cpiAdvOpoma eo'/r ]koxec 8ia navxoq 
7iapa xoh 8ri(iOD Kai vuv eioeA,0ovxe(; erci xqv (3oi)Ariv Kal xov Sqgov 
7iapeKaA,eoav, [260] d7toKa0iaxageva>v auxoTi; xa>v voprov Kai xrj<; 
eA,e\)0epxai; imo xfii; a'uyK^rixo'u Kai xoh Sfigou xoh ‘Propaiiov iva Kaxa 
xa vogi^opeva eOq cruvdyiovxai Kai 7toA,ixet)(ovxai Kai 8ia8iKa^a>vxai 
jtpoq ahxoxx;, 8o0f] xe Kai Tonoq axnoxc,, eit; ov croAAeyopevoi pexa 
yuvaiKtov Kai xekvcbv ejuxeAohaiv xaq Jtaxpiouq evxaq Kai Oucriat; xa> 
0£a>- [261] 8e8o%0ai xf] PodAt] Kai xa> Sripro ODyKex(opfio0ai auxoiq 
auvepyogevoiq ev xaTc d7io8e8eiypevaic ripepaiq upaaoeiv xa Kaxa xoiic 
auxaiv vogoix;, dcpopio0f[vai 8’ auxoiq Kai xotcov vno xiov axpaxriytov 
eit; oiKo8opiav Kai oi'ktioiv auxiov, ov av {moAa(3a>aiv Kpoq xohx’ 
£7uxTi8eiov eivai, 07imq xe xoiq xf\q rcoAecoq dyopavopoiq ougeAet; f| Kai 
xa eKelvoiq 7cp6<5 xpocpriv ejuxf|8eia tcoieiv eioayeo0ai. 

[259] Decree of the people of Sardis. “On the motion of the mag¬ 
istrates, the council and people passed the following decree: Whereas 
the Jewish citizens 8 living in our city have continually received many 
and great privileges from the people, and have now come before the 
council and the people with the request that, [260] having their laws 
and freedom restored by the Roman Senate and people, they may, in 
accordance with their accepted customs, assemble [synago] and have a 
communal life \politeud\ and settle suites among themselves, and that a 


8 On ‘citizen’, see Marcus comment ( LCL ), ad loc. Williams, The Jews, 57, has omit¬ 
ted the word. 
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place \t°pos\ be given them in which they may gather with women and 
children and offer ancestral prayers and sacrifices [euchai kai thysiai\ to 
God, [261] it has been decided by the council and people to permit 
them to come together on stated days in order to do the things which 
are in accordance with their laws, and also that a place be set aside 
for them by the magistrates to build and inhabit, such as they consider 
to be suitable for this purpose, and that the market-officials of the city 
shall be responsible for having suitable food for them brought in. 

Literature: Sanders, Judaism., 133-34; Binder, Temple Courts, 135-40; Bilde, 
“Synagoge,” 28—29; Runesson, Origins, 463—66; Leonhardt, “Opfer in der 
Jiidischen Synagoge on Sardes?” 189-203; ClauBen, Versammlung, 243-46. 
Levin e, Ancient Synagogue, 113—15, 139—40, 141, n. 33. 

Comments: This document, which most likely predates No. 114, is rich 
on information relating to Jewish communal life in Asia Minor before the 
turn of the era. The “place” ( topos ) given to the Jewish community is clearly 
a public building designed for worship purposes, possibly even temple-like in 
appearance. Interestingly, women and children are mentioned as participants 
in the religious rituals. The words translated “prayers and sacrifices” have 
caused interpreters to wonder how precisely these liturgies were fashioned: 
did Jews sacrifice in their synagogues? If so, are we dealing then with a 
specific sacrifice, such as the Passover sacrifice attested in other sources as 
taking place elsewhere outside the Jerusalem temple (Sanders; cf. Martola, 
“House-Temples,” and Bokser, Origins, 101 106; t. Besa [Tom Too] 2:15)? Or 
should topos rather be translated “sanctuary” or “temple,” indicating a Jewish 
sacrificial cult in Sardis, matching those evidenced in Egypt (cf. ch. 5 below)? 
Or, again, should we understand the reference to sacrifices (and prayers?) as 
a misunderstanding on the part of the nonjewish author of the document, 
which Josephus reproduced? Does “sacrifices” refer to the money sent by Jews 
to the Jerusalem temple, attested in both Josephus and the NT? All of these 
interpretations are possible, and there is comparative material to support each 
view. It may be added that if sacrifices were offered, they may well have con¬ 
sisted of incense and vegetables rather than animals: this would depend on 
how far cult centralisation ideology had taken root throughout the Diaspora at 
this time. Torah reading rituals, which Philo and Josephus repeatedly declared 
to be the most prominent feature of synagogue worship in the first century, 
are not mentioned in the decree. 

The reference to “stated days” most likely refers to Sabbath gatherings and 
festival assemblies. In addition to religious-liturgical functions, the decree con¬ 
firms the right for the Jews to use their assembly building for court procedures. 
Finally, Jewish food laws were accommodated on an official level: the decree 
guarantees that the city market would provide kosher food. 
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No. 114 

Source: literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.235 

Date: The decree by Lucius Antonius was issued in 49 b.c.e.; Antiquitates 
Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[235] Aodkioi; ’Avxroviot; MapKOD nioi; avxixagiat; Kai avxiaxpaxriYOi; 
Iap8iava>v apxouai (3 odM] Sripro %aipeiv. TonSaxoi 7toA.Txai figexepoi 
7tpooeA,06vxe(; pm erceSei^av auxou<; obvo8ov e%eiv iSiav Kaxa xouq 
7taxpioDi; vogouq an’ apxfji; Kai xotcov T8iov, ev ro xa xe 7tpaygaxa Kai 
xdq 7xpoq akl^koxic, avxiA.oyia(; Kpivouaiv, xodxo xe aixqaagevoK; iv’ 
egr] 7toieiv auxovt; xriprjaai Kai e7tixpei|/ai eKpiva. 

[235] Lucius Antonius, son of Marcus, proquaestor and propraetor, to 
the magistrates, council and people of Sardis, greeting. Jewish citizens 
of ours have come to me and pointed out that from earliest times, in 
accordance with their native laws, they have had a private association 
[synodos] and a place \topos] of their own, in which they decide their 
affairs and settle their disputes with one another. Upon their request 
that they be permitted to do these things, I have decided that they may 
be preserved and maintained. 

Literature: Koster, “xo7io<;”; Binder, Temple Courts , 135-40; Bilde, “Syna- 
goge,” 28; ClauGen, Versammlung, 243-46. Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 113- 15, 
139-40, 395. 

Comments: The relationship between this decree and the above (No. 113) 
has been the object of scholarly discussion; most likely, the latter precedes the 
former (cf. Binder, 138-39). As in several other documents copied by Josephus, 
Jewish social and religious rights were confirmed. A limited degree of self-rule 
was granted the Jewish association ( synodos ), including the right to settle their 
own disputes (cf. Acts 18:14—16). This confirms allusions in other sources that 
one of the functions of the synagogue was that of a court. The use here of 
the word topos, “place,” is technical, indicating a sanctuary or synagogue; the 
same term could refer to a temple (cf. No. T.l). The edifice referenced should 
not be confused with the monumental synagogue discovered in Sardis in 1962; 
that building was constructed at a much later date. 

3.1.2.9 Smyrna 

No. 115 

Source: Literary. Rev 2:8- 11 
Date: Ca. 90-95 c.e. 

[8] Kai xa> ayye^tp xfjc, ev XgDpvfl eKKAqaiat; ypa\|/ov Ta8e Aiyei 6 
7tpa>xo(; Kai 6 ea%axoq, oq eyevexo veKpoi; Kai e^qaev [9] oi8a god xqv 
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0A,Tv|nv koh xf]v 7txo)yetav, akka nXovaioq ei, Kai xriv (3A,aocpri(iiav ek xa>v 
XeyovTcov ToxiSaioxx; eivai Eaxixoxx; Kai oijk eiolv aXka ODvaycoyri xoxi 
aaxava. [10] |ir|8£v (po(3oxi a |ii?i7ieiq rcaoxEiv. i8ot) (ieAAei (3aA,A,£iv 6 
8id|3oAoc ec, {)|i(flv eic (px)7,aKTiv iva Jt£ipaa0fjx£ Kai egexe 07*n|/iv rifiepcov 
8eKa. yivou kiotoc a%pi 0avaxox>, Kai 8cooa> aoi xov oxecpavov xf|q 
[11] ‘0 e^oiv ouq aKODoaxoi xi xo 7ive\)(ia A,eyei xaT(; eKKA,Tioian;. ‘0 
viKiBv oi) (it] d8iKTi0fi ek xoxi 0avaxox) xox) 8ex)xepox>. 

[8] And to the angel of the church in Smyrna write: These are the 
words of the first and the last, who was dead and came to life: [9] “I 
know your affliction and your poverty, even though you are rich. I know 
the slander on the part of those who say that they are Jews and are 
not, but are a synagogue [synagoge] of Satan. [10] Do not fear what 
you are about to suffer. Beware, the devil is about to throw some of 
you into prison so that you may be tested, and for ten days you will 
have affliction. Be faithful until death, and I will give you the crown 
of life. [11] Let anyone who has an ear listen to what the Spirit is 
saying to the churches. Whoever conquers will not be harmed by the 
second death.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Bousset, Ford and 
Aune, Comm., ad loc. Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 142-44, 255—57. Olsson, 
“In synagogues,” 206-7. 

Comments: The referent of the term “the synagogue of Satan” in Rev 2:9 
and 3:9 is not entirely clear. In the letters to Philadelphia and Smyrna, the 
term is defined as “those who say that they are Jews but are not” (3:9 adds 
“but are lying”). 

The phrase is used nowhere else in biblical or nonbiblical writings, but 1QH 
2:22 alludes to “the assembly of Belial.” Belial, an alternative name for Satan 
(cf. 2 Cor 6:15), literally means “destruction, uselessness.” To the Qumran 
community, those Jews outside their group were thus viewed as being under 
the Belial’s rule. Consequently, the term in Revelation probably refers to some, 
if not all members of the Jewish communities in Smyrna and Philadelphia. 

These Jews have been described in different ways. One view holds that they 
were thoroughly assimilated Jews who were open to the worship of Zeus or 
involvement in Graeco-Oriental cults (Ford). Thus Rev 2:13 obliquely refers 
to the altar of Zeus at Pergamum as “the seat of Satan.” It follows that 
the Jewish author of Revelation, like the covenanters at Qumran, regarded 
those who did not exercise his less tolerant form of Jewish adherence as an 
“assembly of Satan.” 

A second interpretation maintains that the Jews referenced were those who 
had betrayed the Jesus-believers to the Roman authorities. Thus verse 10 
refers to believers who would be thrown into prison, a situation attested also 
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in Acts (see comments to Acts 18:4—8, No. 91). In this view, the requirement 
for non-exempt groups to worship the emperor led some Jews to denounce 
the Jesus-believing Jews as outsiders to the Romans (Stegemann). 

A final opinion holds that the “synagogue of Satan” consisted of Jews not 
accepting Jesus as the Messiah, people whom the author no longer regarded 
as members of the people of God: despite claiming to be the assembly of 
the Lord (Num 16:3; 31:16), as non-believers they constituted an assembly of 
Satan. Such dualism, like that seen at Qumran, posited a clear division between 
the forces of good and evil; in this case, only Christ-believers (whether Jew or 
Gentile) were viewed as the true inheritors of Judaism. And so, Revelation 12 
depicts the covenant people as a renewed Israel that included both Jews and 
Greeks. Likewise, the Newjerusalem has the names of both the twelve tribes 
and the twelve apostles inscribed on its gates and foundations (Rev 21). 

From a Roman point of view, the conflict in Smyrna and Philadelphia was 
very much an inner-Jewish affair. The situation for Jesus-believing Jews (and 
Greeks) was critical in the 90s, and many of them may have hoped to avoid 
the civic obligations of emperor worship by maintaining their connections to 
the Jewish communities. This may have become difficult when some Jews not 
believing in Jesus claimed that only they were Jews, but not the Jesus-believers. 
Thus some elements of the above views might be combined. See also the com¬ 
ment on Rev 3:7-13 (No. 111). 

3.1.2.10 Synnada 

No. 116 

Source: Inscription. IJO 2.214 ( CIJ 2.759, N1AMA 4.90) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 

a] pxicruv [aytoyo:; 

Ton] Aron ’AP[ 

£K l[(BV ? 

...ruler of the synagogue \archisynagogos\... \ Jul]ius AR...OS from 
the... 

Literature: Horsley, New Documents, 4.217; Trebilco, Jewish Communities, 216 
n. 53. 

Comments: This very fragmentary inscription seems to attest the presence 
of a synagogue in Synnada, as can be inferred from the probable mention 
of a synagogue ruler ( archisynagogos ). On the presence of this title in other 
inscriptions, see Nos. 26, 103, 145 and 177. 
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3.1.2.11 Thyatira 

No. 117 

Source: Inscription. IJO 2.146 (CIJ 2.752) 

Date: Early second century c.e. 

Odjlioc Zcoaipoc KaxaoKeudoac acmov e0exo em xotcod Ka0apot), ovxoc 
7tpo ir\q noXecoq, npoq xa> aagPa0ei(p, ev xa> %od.8aioD rcepi- 
P6A,an, 7tapa xriv Sruioaiav o8ov, eauxah ecp’ ro x£0t], Kal xfjt 
yXu kxixocxtii ocdxod 
ynvaiKt AnpuA-ta novxiavrp... 

Fabius Zosimos, who built the sarcophagus, put it on a pure place before 
the city, close to the sambatheion in the Chaldean quarter alongside the 
public road, for himself, in order to be placed in it, and for his very 
sweet wife Aurelia Pontiane... 

Literature: CIG 3509; IGRR 4.1281; Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 25-26, 231 
(no. 61); CPJ 3, 46-51; van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs , 150-51; Schiirer, 
HJP 3.1.19', Safrai, Jewish People, 151; Trebilco, Jewish Communities, 198, n. 65, 
245-46, n. 79; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 115, n. 180; Edwards, Religion, 133; 
Williams, The Jews, 175. 

Comments: The above excerpt is taken from the first two lines of a longer 
inscription. The term sambatheion, mentioned incidentally, is most likely to be 
understood as identical with sabbateion, meaning synagogue (cf. Josephus, A.J. 
16.164, No. 120). However, some scholars have understood the reference to 
be to a sanctuary of the Chaldean Sibyl Sambethe. 

3.1.2.12 General 

No. 118 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 311 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[311J xeKgipiou; 8e dcp06vou; juoxcooao0at Snvapevoi; xo |3otAr|ga xoh 
Xe|3aaxot) 7tpo7ta7t7tot) god 8doiv apKeo0rioopat. xo gev yap 7tpa>xov 
eiteoxetZe xot<; e7uxpo7tot(; xrov Kaxa xqv ’Aoiav onKpaxetrov, 7tD0ogevo(; 
6A,tya)peTo0ai xdc iepdc cuiapyac, tva e7tixpeito)oi xoic ’lonSaioic govoic 
etc; xa ODvayroyta ODvepxeo0at- 

[311] I could demonstrate the intentions of Augustus, your great grand¬ 
father, by countless proofs, but I will content myself with two. First, 
when he discovered that the sacred “first-fruits” were being neglected, 
he instructed the governors of the provinces in Asia to grant to the 
Jews alone the right of meeting in the synagogues ( synagogia ). 
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Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Smallwood, Legatio, 308-9. 

Comments: See No. 194. 

No. 119 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 16:42—4-3 

Date: Nicolas of Damascus’ speech before Marcus Agrippa is dated to 14 
b.c.e.; Antiquitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[42] to yap Betov, ei xatpet xigcogevov, xoupei Totg £7ttxp£7tot)ai 
Tipav, e9(ov xe tk>v fipexeptov a7tdv0pa>7tov pev ot)8ev eoxtv, £t)a£(3rj 
8e 7tavxa Kal ir\ auvr|0£i StKatoouvri ouyKaBrootcopeva. [43] Kat 
onxe d7toKpt)7tT6pe0a xa Jtapayye^paxa, oiq xpropeBa 7tpo<; xov |31ov 
t)7topvripaoiv xr[<5 edoePelai; Kat xa>v dv0pa>7uva>v £7uxr|8£t)gdT(ov, xriv 
xe epSoppv xrov fipeprov avtepev xr\ pa0T)oei xrov ripeieprov e0a>v Kat 
vopot), peA.exriv roo7tep a^A.on xivoq Kat toijhov d^todvxe!; eivat 8i’ rov 
ot)% dpapxrioopeBa. 

[42] None of our customs are inhuman, but all of them are pious and 
devoted to the preservation of justice. [43] Nor do we conceal the pre¬ 
cepts with which we guide our life in religion and in human relations; 
we set aside every seventh day to the study of our customs and law, 
for we think it necessary to occupy ourselves, as with any other study, 
so with these through which we can avoid sinning. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 399—404; Runesson, Origins, 191, n. 91, 
213-32; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 146-58. 

Comments: Josephus is here quoting a speech reportedly held by Nicolas of 
Damascus before Marcus Agrippa (ca. 64/63 b.c.e. 12 b.c.e.), then visiting 
Ionia, on behalf of the Jews there. While no word for “synagogue” appears 
in this passage, the public reading or studying of Torah every seventh day 
clearly refers to what was practiced in synagogue institutions, as shown by 
several other sources (cf. Runesson, 191, n. 91 and Introduction above, n. 14). 
The passage indicates that when Jews experienced difficult social and politi¬ 
cal situations in the cities in which they lived, they could refer to the weekly 
study of Torah as something appropriate in the eyes of the Roman rulers. 
To be seen as good citizens, rid of troublemakers, was vital for the Jews in 
order to be able to preserve Jewish identity in a political system that would 
not automatically allow for Jewish religious customs and rituals. Reading law 
publicly appealed to Roman authorities, and thus the institution in which law 
was read, the synagogue, could be, and was, used rhetorically to drive home 
the point that the Jews were an orderly people worthy of protection. 
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No. 120 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 16:162-65 

Date: Augustus’ decree dates to 2-3 c.e. Antiquitates Judaicae was published 
in 93/94 c.e. 

[162] “Katoap ZePaaxcx; dpxiepetx; SrpiapxiKfji; e^ouota^ Aiyet. 
e7tet8ri xo eBvot; xo xrov ’IonSatcov en^dptoxov edpePri on povov ev xq> 
eveoxroxt Katpro aXka Kai ev xq> itpoyeyevripevco Kai pd/uaxa exci toil 
epot) Jtaxpoq adxoKpdxopoi; Kaiaapo:; 7cp6g xov 8i]pov xov ‘Propaiaiv o 
xe dpxtepetx; adxrov ‘YpKavoi;, [163] e8o^e pot Kat xq> epq> ot)p(3ouA,tq) 
pexa opKropootai; yvropri Sripot) ‘Propaitov xouq ’IonSatotx; xpfjoBat 
xoiq iSiotq Beopotq Kaxa xov naxpiov auxrov vopov, Ka0dx; exptovxo 
eitt ‘YpKavou apytepeax; 0eod t)\|/iaxot), xa xe iepa eivat ev acru/da 
Kat dva7tep7teo0at eic ‘IepocoA-upa Kat a7to8i8oa0ai xoTc d7to8o%et)oiv 
‘IepoGoA-dptov, eyydai; xe pp opoA,oyetv auxouq ev oaPPaoiv p ir\ npo 
anxfiq 7tapaoKet)fi ano tipaq evaxpi;. [164] eav 8e xtq tpa>pa0Tj KAiuxtov 
mq tepai; pipA-oxx; auxrov p xa tepa xpijpaxa ex xe aa(3(3axeiot) eK xe 
dvSpmvoq, eivat adxov iepoat)A,ov Kai xov piov adxod eve:/0i]vai eic xo 
Sppoaiov xa>v ‘Propattov. [165] xo xe \|/r|(piapa xo 8o0ev pot vn’ adxidv 
trnep xfji; eprji; edaefteiai; pi; e%a> 7tpcx; 7tavxai; dvOpamotx; Kai tmep 
ra'tot) MapKiou Krivotopivoo Kai xodxo xo 8taxaypa KeA,et)a> dvaxe0tjvat 
ev e7ttoripoxdxq) xotcg) xq> yevpPevxt pot vno xou koivou xf\q ’Aoiat; ev 
’AyKtjpip eav 8e xtq jtapa(3i) xt xidv Jtpoetpripevrov, 8(daet 8iktiv on 
pexptav.” eaxriA,oypacpTi0Ti ev xq> Kaioapoi; vaq>. 

[162] “Caesar Augustus, Pontifex Maximus with tribunician power, 
decrees: since the Jewish nation has been found well disposed to the 
Roman people not only at the present time but also in the past, espe¬ 
cially in the time of my father the emperor Caesar, as has their high 
priest Hyrcanus, [ 163] it has been decided by me and my council under 
oath, with the consent of the Roman people, that the Jews may follow 
their own customs in accordance with their ancestral law, just as they 
followed them in the time of Hyrcanus, high priest of God the Most 
High, and that their sacred monies shall be inviolable and may be sent 
to Jerusalem and delivered to the treasurers in Jerusalem, and that they 
need not give bond (to appear in court) on the Sabbath or on the day 
of preparation for it after the ninth hour. [164] If anyone is caught 
stealing their holy books or holy monies from a synagogue [sabbateion\ 
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or a banqueting hall [andron\ , 9 he shall be regarded as sacrilegious, and 
his property shall be confiscated to the public treasury of the Romans. 
[165] The decree which was given to me by them concerning the 
piety which I show to all mankind, and on behalf of Gaius Marcius 
Censorinus, I order that it and the present edict be set up in the most 
conspicuous part [of the temple] assigned to me by the federation of 
Asia in Ancyra. If anyone transgresses any of the above ordinances he 
shall suffer severe punishment.” This was inscribed on a monument in 
the temple of Caesar. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 147-49; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 27—28; ClauGen, 
Versammiung, 141-42; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 115. 

Comments: Augustus confirms the same rights of the Jews as we have seen 
in several other document in relation to synagogues (for a list of decrees given 
in Josephus, see Runesson, Otigins, 468, n. 226); the use of the term sabbateion 
here, a term obviously emphasising Sabbath gatherings (cf. A.J. 14.256—58; 
Philo, Mos. 2.214-16 [No. 166]), should thus be understood to refer to a syna¬ 
gogue. The term was rarely used in the period covered in this catalogue (but 
cf. Levine, 115, n. 180). That we are dealing with public buildings, understood 
as sacred and inviolable by the emperor, is clear from the safekeeping of holy 
books and monies there, as well as the use of the word sacrilegious ( hierosylos , 
i.e., temple-robber) to denote a person caught stealing from these institutions. 
Synagogues, then, functioned as treasuries, as did Graeco-Roman temples, 
and copies of Torah scrolls owned by the community were kept there. As to 
the treasury, money was almost certainly kept both for local purposes and for 
sending to the Jerusalem temple (cf. Philo, Legat. 315 [No. 194] ; Christ-believ- 
ers are said to have gathered and sent money to the Jerusalem congregation: 
1 Cor 16:1-4; Rom 15:25-27). 

3.1.3 The Bosporan Kingdom 
3.1.3.1 Gorgippia 

Additional Comment: In addition to the below inscriptions, two other 
manumission inscriptions from Gorgippia, IJO, BS22 /CIRB 1126 /CIJ 690a, 
IJO 1, BS23/ CIRB 1124/ CIJ 690b, are badly damaged and the word proseuche 
is not visible. Therefore, we have chosen not to include them in the catalogue. 


9 Following the Greek, pace Marcus and Wikgren, LCL, who conjecture ctaprovoi;, 
“ark (of the law)”. Dining halls were common in the buildings of voluntary associa¬ 
tions, or collegia (cf. “avdprov” in the supplement to LSJ), and are attested in relation to 
several synagogues, e.g., the synagogues at Ostia (No. 179) and Stobi (No. 187), as well 
as the Theodotos synagogue in Jerusalem (No. 26). Communal meals are also attested 
for Qiimran Essenes, the Theraputae, and for Christ-believers. 
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However, it is likely that, originally, these inscriptions included references to 
such a building in which the manumission took place, not the least since several 
other manumission inscriptions from the Bosporan Kingdom show that the 
proseuchai served as legitimising symbols at such ceremonies. On manumissions 
performed in proseuchai and the nature of these buildings, see Binder, Temple 
Courts, 439-45. 

No. 121 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS20 ( CIJ 1.690, CIRB 1123) 

Date: October/November 41 c.e. 

0ea>i ‘Y\|/tox(m 7tavxo- 
Kpaxopt enA-oyrixa)- (3a- 
aiA.ex)ovxo(; (3aatAi- 
coq ([[Mt0p]t8axot>]] cptZo- 
TEPMAKOY Kat cptA.07tdx- 5 
ptSoi;- exoxx; r|Zx' BB- 
vog Aeton • rioBoi; Ix- 
pdpcovoi; av£0T|K£v<£v?> 

XT) 7XpOO£X)CTt Kax’ EDOT- 
v 0 [p] £7txf]v eanxot) fi ovo- 10 
pa Xpnoa, £cp’ro fi av£7xa- 
cpoq Kat ave7XTip£aaxo(; 
ano 7tavx6(; K^ripov[6p]- 
on 1)7x6 Ata, rf(v, "H?uo[v.] 

To God Most High, almighty and blessed, in the reign of King [[Mith- 
ridates]], friend of [the emperor?] and friend of his homeland, in the 
year 338, in the month of Deios: Pothos, son of Strabo, dedicated in the 
prayer hall \proseuche ] according to a vow, his homebred slave, named 
Chrysa, so that she will remain free from seizure and unmolested by 
all his heirs, by Zeus, Gaia, Helios. 

Literature: IPE 2.400; SEG 16.439, 19.503; Schiirer, “Diejuden im bospo- 
ranischen Reiche,” 204—6; idem, HJP 2.440 n. 61, 3.1.37; Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertumer, 240 (no. 84); Goodenough, “The Bosporus Inscriptions,” 222-24; 
Lifshitz, Prolegomenon, 67; Horsley, New Documents, 1.27; Levinskya, The Book of 
Acts, 108 9, 222, 239-40 (no. 3.II.7); Williams, The Jews, no. V53; Gibson, 
Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 99-100, 107, 109-19, 121 22, 132, 166; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 274-75; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 122. 

Comments: The coupling of a Jewish invocation to “God Most High” with 
a concluding oath to the Gentile gods Zeus, Gaia and Helios led early com¬ 
mentators to question the Jewish provenance of this inscription. Goodenough, 
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however, convincingly argued that the final formula was not evidence of 
religious syncretism, but simply a legal requirement peculiar to the Bosporus 
region, Gorgippia in particular (cf. IJO 1, BS22 /CIJ 690a/CffiB 1126). 

The above inscription, which dates to the reign of Mithradates I (39—41 c.e.), 
records Pothos’s manumission of his slave Chrysa in the prayer hall ( proseuche ), 
a venue that parallels Gentile release ceremonies in local temples. 

These latter are well-attested at the temple of Pythian Apollo at Delphi, 
where over a thousand manumission inscriptions have been recovered. Within 
such ceremonies, a fictitious sale of the slave to the god would take place in the 
precincts, with the priests serving as witnesses. Following the rite, most of the 
sale price would be refunded to the former owner, and a stone recording 
the transaction set up within the temple confines. A human guarantor, listed 
on the stone, would act as the god’s agent, insuring that potential claimants 
not harass the former slave. 

The Jewish manumission inscriptions, attested only in the Bosporus King¬ 
dom, reveal a similar proceeding. While the fictitious sale was dispensed with, 
the ceremony took place within the analogous religious sanctuary, the proseuche. 
There, the slave was dedicated to the Deity, presumably in the presence of 
synagogue functionaries, and a stone was set up within the precincts. When 
guarantors are mentioned, they consist of the Jewish congregation. 

Aside from the concluding formula, the above monument typifies this 
genre. 

No. 122 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS24 (CIRB 1127) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 


[ - 

[-]++ f] 6vo[|ia] 


[.]+++vco|iri, e{a}tp’d) xe fi a[ve-] 

7tacpO(; kou dveOTipedaxoi; d[7to] 
xe epoti kou 7tavxo<; go [it] 5 

K^ripovopot) 7tpoape[vot)-] 
a a xf) 7tpooet)x[fi.] 

... whose name is... name, so that she will remain free from seizure from 
me and all my heirs, remaining true to the prayer hall [proseuche]. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 3.1.37; Levinskya, The Book of Acts, 241-42 (no. 
3.11.9); Gibson, Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 114n. 16, 118, 133 n. 17, 147, 
170. 

Comments: This fragmentary inscription, like the preceding example, 
attests the release of a female slave inside a proseuche. In this case, however, 
the release comes with the condition that the newly freed slave maintain an 
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allegiance to the local Jewish sanctuary. For further discussion of this condi¬ 
tion, see No. 124. 

3.1.3.2 Olbw 

No. 123 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS1 (CIJ 1.682) 

Date: Late second to early third century c.e. 

-oij 

7tept X[dxDpov ’ApxeptSo)-] 
pon xo P' Ilot)p0aT[o(; P'?] 

’AxxXkevq Ar||ir|x[piOD] 

AtovuGioStopcx; v Ep[a>xo(;] 5 

ZcbPetq ZroPet apx[ovx£(;] 

XT]V 7tpOO£t)CTV e[jt£-] 

OKEtiaaav xfj £oa)[xa>v] 

7tpovota oxEyocoa [vxeq] 
a7tO XOt) 0£<|i£A.l>Ot) (lEXpl 10 

[ - ] 

... the rulers [ archontes ] surrounding S[atyrus, son of Artemidojrus (chief 
ruler) for the second time: Pourthaius [II?], Achilles, son of Demetrius, 
Dionysiodorus, son of Eros, Zobeis, son of Zobeis, repaired the prayer 
hall [proseuche\ from their own forethought, covering it with a roof, 
from the foundation up to... 

Literature: CIG 2.2079; SEG 3.590; IPE 1.98; Krauss, Synagogale Altertumer, 
240-41 (no. 85); Schiirer, HJP 2.440 n. 61, 3.1.38; Lifshitz, DF, no. 11; idem, 
Prolegomenon , 64; Levinskya, TheBookof Acts, 114 n. 39, 219—22; Gibson, Jewish 
Manumission Inscriptions, 24 n. 44. 

Comments: Unlike rulers ( archontes ) referenced in most synagogue inscriptions, 
those mentioned in the above monument were not Jewish, but Gentile: other 
Olbian inscriptions clearly attest each as a city official (Pourthaius, IPE 1.83; 
Achilles, IPE 1.80, 86; Dionysiodorus, IPE 1.132; Zobeis, IPE 1.105; Satyrus, 
reconstructed above from IPE 1.142). Moreover, the above inscription reflects 
the structure of the Olbian council, which consisted of five magistrates, one of 
whom served as the presiding officer. This monument thus records an instance 
where a Gentile city council contributed to the repair of a synagogue. 

Unfortunately, lack of chronological indicators at Olbia make the firm dat¬ 
ing of all inscriptions from this city problematic. The proposed date range is 
based upon an increase in building activity at Olbia during this period. 
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3.1.3.3 Panticapaeum 

No. 124 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS5 (CIJ 1.683, CIRB 70) 

Date: January/February, 81 c.e. 

(3acnA.£X)ovxoc; (3aatAeco<; Tx(3e- 

piot) ’Iot)Aiox) 'PriaKcnmopiScx; cpiAo- 

Kaiaapo; Kai cpiAopropaiox) euae- 

Poxi;- exoxx; £ox', pr|v6<; nepei[xl-] 

ox) x(3' • Xprioxri yovri 7ipoxe- 5 

pov Apoxioox) oapeixipx etc! xrjq jx[po-] 

ox^ot; 0p£7xxov pox> ’HpaKAav 

£A,£X)0£pov Ka0a7xa^ Kaxa £X)%ri[vJ 

pox) <a>v£7tiA,ri7xxov Kai arcapEvo- 

%A.r|xov raxo n<a>vx6q KAxipov6po[x)] 10 

[x]p£7i£o<0>ax auxov otcox) av (3oxi- 

A.T] [x] ocx av£7UKK)A,x)xa)(; Ka0dx; ryij- 

^appv xropi; it; x[p]v 7xpoo£x>- 

OTv OanxExa; xe Kai 7xpoaKapx£- 

priOEax;' OX)V£7UV£X)OaVXK)V 8e 15 

Kai xiov KA,xip<o>v6po)v pox> 'Hpa- 

kA-eiSox) Kai 'EAiKtovxdSo; 

ox)V£7x [xx] p07t£xjox)OTi(; 8 e Kai ir\q 

ax)vaya>Yfj(; xiov ’IoxiSaicov. 

In the reign of King Tiberius Julius Rhescuporis, friend of Caesar and 
friend of the Romans, pious, in the year 377, the twelfth of the month 
of Peritios, I Chreste, former wife of Drusus, release in the prayer hall 
[ proseuche] , my home-bred slave Heraclas, free, once and for all, accord¬ 
ing to my vow, inviolable and undisturbed by all my heirs, and who may 
go wherever he desires, unhindered, as I have vowed, except that he 
show deference and devotion toward the prayer hall [ proseuche ']; both 
with the consent of my heirs Heracleides and Heliconias and with the 
joint guardianship of the congregation [ synagoge ] of the Jews. 

Literature: CIG 2.2114bb; IPE 2.52; Schiirer, “Diejuden irn bosporanischen 
Reiche,” 201-3; idem, HJP 3.1.36—37; Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 239-40 (no. 
82); Goodenough, “The Bosporus Inscriptions,” 221—2; Lifshitz, Prolegomenon, 
64; Levinskya, The Book of Acts, 222, 231—32 (no. 3.11.1); Williams, The Jews, no. 
11.14; Gibson, Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 1, 28 n. 65, 100, 124, 126, 128-40, 
143, 149—50, 160; Overman, ‘Jews, Slaves and the Synagogue,” 143—57; 
Binder, Temple Courts, 443 n. 126; Levine, Ancient'Synagogue, 123 n. 219. 
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Comments: Of the manumission inscriptions unearthed at the temple of 
Pythian Apollo at Delphi, about a quarter contain a so-called paramone clause, 
requiring the released slave to “abide with” his or her former owner, usually 
until the latter’s death, rendering unspecified services. 

Several of the Jewish manumission inscriptions from the Bosporus King¬ 
dom, including the above example, appear to contain an adapted version of 
this clause. The primary difference is that, rather than specifying a continuing 
relationship between the former slave and master, the Bosporus inscriptions 
usually stipulate that the freed slave show “deference and devotion” ( thopias 
kai proskarteresos, 11. 14—15 above) towards the prayer hall. 

Scholars are divided over the specific meaning of this ambiguous phrase. 
Was the nature of the relationship between the parties economic (i.e., the for¬ 
mer slave became a servant of the synagogue), religious (he or she essentially 
became a “God-fearer”), or a combination of the two? A definitive answer 
remains elusive. 

Whatever the case, it is clear the manumitted slave was required to attend 
the prayer hall (for reasons either of sendee or worship) and to be appro¬ 
priately reverent within it. Because the latter stipulation would have been 
unnecessary for a Jew, it is most likely that the slaves released under these 
terms were Gentiles. 

For more general information about manumission practices, see No. 121 
above. 

No. 125 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS6 (CIJ 1.684, CIRB 73) 

Date: Late first to early second century c.e. (?) 

[PaotAEtiovxoi; PactAiax;-] 

[-(piA-OKoaaapoi; Kat cptAo-] 

[pcopatot), et)ae(3ot)(; Exotx; . . .] 

[pqvot;] ’Apx[ep]t[oiou-] 

[occp] xripti xotx; e[pot)(; 0p£7txotx; ev xfi] 5 

[it] pooed/t] kcx[x’ et)CTv £A,£t)0£potx;] 

[Ka0a7ta^?], ocopafxa avSpEta? - - ] 

[-J Kat 'Eppav[dv£7tiAr|7txot)(;] 

[Kat rata] pavo^Arixo [tx; rato x’ dpot)] 

[Kat 7tav]x6(; KAr|poy6p[ot)-e7xl] 10 

ptapapjovt] pEXpt xfji; ^a>q[(; pot) - - ] 


[-J £t)dp£Gxot xf] p[r|xpi pot)?] 

[-]ixa8i Kat 7tavxa coo [jt£p?... ] 

[.] Kat x£A,£t)xrioavx6(; pot) 

[-]e 7totrioot)oiv 7ta[vxa..] 15 


[p£xa 8 e xqv] xeAedxtiv £tv[ai adxotg] 
[xp£7t£G0ai av] £7tiKK>At)xax; av[£t)] 
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[jtdcrriq dfRpioJPrioxTioeoi; Ka[0ax; lyu^a-] 

[|ir)v ? 07101) a]v yfjq (3ot)ta>vxou %[o)piq] 

[eiq xi]v] jipooeoCTV 0a>7xexa(; xe kou 7xpoo- 20 
[Kapx] eprioeoi; • oov [e] ;uxpo7xe [oodorn;] 

[8e] kou xfj<; oDvayroyfii; xrov 
vacat ’Iot)8oua>v. vacat 

[In the reign of King... friend of Caesar and friend of the Romans, 
pious, in the year... in the month] of Artemisios I... release [my home¬ 
bred slaves in the] prayer hall [proseuche ] [according to a vow, once and 
for all],..., [male?] bodies... and Hermas, [inviolable and] undisturbed 
[by me and] all my heirs... on condition that they continue in my 
service until the end of my life... well-pleasing to [my mother?]... and 
everything [as?]... and when I die... they will do everything... [and 
after my] death, it will be permitted them to go to anywhere on earth 
they wish, unhindered and without any question, as [I have vowed?], 
except with regards to the prayer hall \proseuche], to which they shall 
owe deference and devotion and be under the joint guardianship of 
the congregation [ synagoge ] of the Jews. 

Literature: CIG 2.2114b; IPE 2.53; Schiirer, “Diejuden im bosporanischen 
Reiche,” 203; idem, HJP 3.1.37; Lifshitz, Prolegomenon, 66; Levinskya, The Book 
of Acts, 234-36 (no. 3.II.4); Gibson, Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 104 n. 17, 
127-35, 146-47, 162; Overman, ‘Jews, Slaves and the Synagogue,” 143—57; 
Binder, Temple Courts, 443 n. 126. 

Comments: Although this inscription has been poorly preserved, much of 
it can be restored on the basis of a comparison with the previous entry. A 
key difference is that this stone contains the more widely attested paramone 
clause (11. 11 12) in addition to the adapted version more typical of Jewish 
manumission inscriptions from the Bosporus (11. 20—21). Thus, the released 
slaves were expected to continue in the service of their former master (and 
perhaps his mother) throughout the remainder of his life, as well as to show 
deference and devotion to the prayer hall. 

For more on this last condition, see the comments in the preceding entry. 
On manumission practices in general, see No. 121. 


No. 126 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS7 (CIJ 1.683a, CIRB 71) 
Date: First century c.e. 

[ . . c.10. . . ]+ A ++[ . c.6 _ 

kou copiTiin E7xl xqi; 7xpooeu- 
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XHS ’EA,7ita<v> [e|ix] a [tj] xfjq 0p£7ix[bv] 

onox; eaxlv duapevox^rixoi; 

kou dvejtt?ir|jxxo<; ano navxbc, 5 

K^npovopoi) xcflplt; xou upoo- 

Kapxepeiv xf\ 7xpooex)%fi' em- 

xpo7xex)o\)OTi(; xrj<; cruvaya)- 

yf|q x(T)v ’IouSattov kou 0eov 

Ge(3a>v. vacat 10 

...I, [unnamed woman], release in the prayer hall [proseuche] Elpias, my 
home-bred slave, so that he will be undisturbed and inviolable by all 
my heirs, except that he show devotion towards the prayer hall [pro¬ 
seuche] under the guardianship of the congregation [synagoge] of the 
Jews, and reveres God. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 3.1.37, 166; Lifshitz, “Notes,” 95-96; idem, Prole- 
gome-non, 65—66; Bellen, “Die Aussage,” 171—76; Tribilco, Jewish Communities, 
155-56; Levinskya, The Book of Acts, 74-76, 232-34 (no. 3.II.2); idem, Review, 
517-20; Gibson, Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 28 n. 5, 117—18, 126, 128-35, 
139—44, 156, 161; Overman, ‘Jews, Slaves and the Synagogue,” 143—57; 
Binder, Temple Courts, 385—86, 441, 444; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 123—24. 

Comments: There is an ongoing debate among scholars over the correct 
transcription and translation of this inscription. The basis of the dispute is 
twofold. 

First of all, the name of the released slave was incorrectly carved on the 
stone, leaving the gender unclear. The text must therefore be emended to read 
either the male Elpias ( Elpia<v> ) or the female Elpis ( Elpi<d>a ). 

Secondly, the final phrase theon sebon (“reveres God”) is grammatically awk¬ 
ward if read as a requirement of the release, since one condition had already 
been stated earlier in lines 6—7. 

Bellen and Lifshitz, therefore, argued that the released slave was female, 
allowing them to emend the final phrase to read theo{n}sebon, “God-fearers.” 
As a result of this proposal, the above inscription has often been cited as evi¬ 
dence for Gentile God-fearers existing alongside the Jewish congregation in 
the synagogue (cf. Acts 13:16, 26, 50 [No. 174]; 16:14 [No. 185]; 17:4 [No. 
186]; 17:17 [No. 90]; 18:7 [No. 91]; Josephus A.J. 14.110, 20.195). 

More recently, Levinskaya has argued convincingly against this interpreta¬ 
tion, contending that the awkwardness of the final phrase can be attributed 
to the grammatically loose Greek of the Bosporus Kingdom. Moreover, she 
points out that, when a release is conditional, most other Jewish manumission 
inscriptions make two requirements: for the freed slave to show devotion toward 
the prayer hall ( proskarteresis ) arid to express deference towards it ( thopeia ). In 
her view, the phrase theon sebon would correspond to the second of the usual 
conditions. Finally, Levinskaya notes that the word theosebon does not appear 
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in any other inscriptions from the Bosporus, making the proposed emenda¬ 
tion questionable. 

While the use of Bellen and Lifshitz’s reading as evidence for the existence 
of God-fearers is therefore problematic, it should nevertheless be recognized 
that the release requirements prescribed in this and similar Bosporus inscrip¬ 
tions would be necessary only if the freed slaves were Gentile. Because these 
conditions contained a religious component, such newly released Gentiles 
could legitimately be classed as God-fearers. 

For more information on manumission practices and release conditions, 
see Nos. 121 and 124. 

No. 127 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS9 (CIJ 1.683b, CIRB 72) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 

[..OUV87U-] 

[xpOTtenotjojTp; 8e Ka[t] 

[xfj<; ouvaycojYTii; xa>v 
[’Iot)8a]ia>v. vacat 

...and also [under joint guardianship of the congregation of the 
Jews]. 

Literature: Schiirer, HJP 3.1.37, 166; Lifshitz, DF, 96 (no. 7); idem, Prole¬ 
gomenon, 66; Bellen, “Die Aussage,” 172—75; Levinskya, The Book of Acts, 234 
(no. 3.II.3); Gibson, Jewish Manumission Inscriptions, 124, 161. 

Comments: This very fragmentary inscription is almost totally reconstructed 
from the final lines of several other Bosporus manumission inscriptions ( IJO 
1, BS5, BS6, BS18 [Nos. 124, 125, and 129]). 

For more information on manumission practices and release conditions, 
see Nos. 121 and 124. 

3.1.3.4 Phanagoria 

No. 128 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS17 ( CIJ 1.691, CIRB 985) 

Date: May/June 17 c.e. 

[ P]aotA,et)ovxoi; [Pa-] 

[o]iAiax; ’Acmoupyopj] 

[cp]tA.opco{t} patou- exotx; 
ytx' privot; Aaiatou t,' ■ 

[0]68aKO(; FloBtovcx; [a-J 5 
[v]axi9riai xov eauxoti 
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[ 0 p]en:[x 6 ]v Aiovbaiov 
[t]ov Kai Aoy[Y]l(Bva e- 
k [l xfiq 7ipooei)CT(;] anoX- 


[ --]OAH 10 

[-]AZ 

L.- - - - ]TH[ - - 1 

[ -- J 

[-j 

[. JAN 15 

[ . . _]0[- c ' 4 - ]Y£[.J 

[-] xriq 0(o- 


jxei[ag eveica ? kou] 7tpoa- 
Kap[xep]r|va£CG<;. 

In the reign of King Aspourgus, friend of the Romans, in the year 313, 
the seventh day of the month of Daisios, Phodacus, son of Pothon, 
dedicated his home-bred slave, Dionysius, and Longiona (?) in [the 
prayer hall \proseuche ]],...deference and devotion. 

Literature: IPE 2.364; Schiirer, HJP 3.1.37—38; Krauss, Synagogale Alter- 
tiimer, 240 (no. 83); Lifshitz, Prolegomenon, 69; Danshin, ‘(Jewish Community,” 
137—38; Levinskya, The Book of Acts, 236-37 (no. 3.II.5); Gibson, Jewish Manu¬ 
mission Inscriptions, 28 n. 65, 129, 164; Binder, Temple Courts, 442—43 n. 125; 
Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 123. 

Comments: Presently, this monument is the earliest of the dated manumis¬ 
sion inscriptions from the Bosporus Kingdom. Though it is poorly preserved, 
some of the lacunae can be restored in comparison with similar examples, 
especially the following entry. 

For more information on manumission practices and release conditions, 
see Nos. 121 and 124. 

No. 129 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, BS18 
Date: March/April 52 c.e. 

[|3]aaiAiov[xo(;] Pq- 

atAiax; Koxtiog- 

exouq ^^x' privog 

SavStKoh a ■ Tn/a- 

pttov, loyog, v Avog 5 

[o]j xot)xo<n> t)£tot. Kap- 

aavbavoc, kou Kap- 
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ocycx; Kai Mexp6-™“" 
xeigoq acpexoi ir\ 

TCpooevxfi av£7u^<r|>- 10 

7XXOI, dv£7UKO^D- 

xoi, tpy 

7IpO<a>£\)CTV TCpOOKap- 
T£pT|G£ax; Kai 0a>7tia- 
q, Kai eaxav acpex[o-] 15 

[ij ' GDVEJUXpOJXEOIJCT- 

xf\q away® [yip] 

[<;] xiov 'Iot)8ai- 

cov. 

In the reign of King Cotys, in the year 348 on the first of the month 
of Xandikos: Psycharion and his sons Sogos and Anos (state that) 
Karsandanos and Karagos and Metrotimus were released in the prayer 
hall \proseuche], inviolable and unhindered except that they show devo¬ 
tion and deference toward the prayer hall \proseuche ], under the joint 
guardianship of the congregation [synagoge] of the Jews. 

Literature: Danshin, “Jewish Community,” 133—50; .SliCr 43.510; Levinskya, 
The Book of Acts, 237-38 (no. 3.II.6); Williams, The Jews, no. 1.106; Gibson.Jrw- 
ish Manumission Inscriptions, 98, 124-34, 172; Binder, Temple Courts, 442-44. 

Comments: Recovered in 1989, this monument is the most recent addition 
to the collection of manumission inscriptions from the Bosporus Kingdom. It 
records the release of three male slaves in the Jewish proseuche at Phanagoria 
during the reign of Cotys I (45—62 c.e.) and follows a formula similar to that 
used in manumission inscriptions from Panticapaeum, though the wording is 
more compressed (cf. Nos. 124 and 125). 

For more information on manumission practices and release conditions, 
see Nos. 121 and 124. 

3.1.4 Cyprus 
3.1.4.1 Salamis 

No. 130 

Source: Literary. Acts 13:5 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[5] Kai yevopevoi ev ZaA,apivi KaxriYyeAAov xov A-oyov xou 0eot) ev xai(; 
ouvaymyaTc xiov ’IouSaicov. eiyov 8e Kai 'kodvvriv tmripexriv. 
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[5] When they arrived at Salamis, they proclaimed the word of God 
in the synagogues \synagdgai\ of the Jews. And they had John also to 
assist them. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
andjervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 269-70; Stegemann, Synagoge 
mid Obrigkeit, 124, 158—59; Williams, The Jews, 45. 

Comments: Barnabas, who was from Cyprus, along with Saul and John 
Mark (Acts 12:12, 25), are said here to have first gone into the synagogues of 
Salamis seeking an audience for their message. This became a regular practice 
for Paul on his missionary journeys (9:20—25; 13:14—49; 14:1-3; 17:1—9, 10-14; 
18:1-8; 19:9-10). In Acts, to proclaim (, katanggellein , “to announce, to speak out 
about”) the word of God was the same as proclaiming the Gospel, the good 
news about Jesus as Messiah. Very little is known about the Jewish community 
on Cyprus, but according to Luke there existed more than one synagogue in 
Salamis, the most important city on the island at this time. 

3.1.5 Cyrenaica 
3.1.5.1 Berenice 

No. 131 

Source: Inscription. CJZ 70 ( CIG 3.5362) 

Date: 8-6 b.c.e.? 


A[.]y' O[ap]evo)0 e' eiri ap^ovitov ’Aptgga tot) 

[.]oq Acopicovoq xoh rixoAepatoD 

ZeAatou tot) [IJvatou ’Apiaxcovoq xoh ’Apa^a- 
[.Jvxog Xapa[7u](ovo(; xoh 'AvSpopaxon NtKta 

x[oh.]A[.]XA[ . . . . ] xoh Ztprovoi; ercei 5 

[AeKjpoi; O [haAepux; rjatopu Aiovjuaiot; rjPHIIOTHX 

[.] QTHX avpp KaXoq kou ayaQot; a>v 8ta- 

xeAe[i Zoya) Kat epyro Kai atpjeaet Kai 7tota>v aya0ov 

[oxt] a[v] 8[ijvaxai Kat Koijvai Kat i8tai eKaaxtm xa>v 

k [o] Tax [rov] Kat 8 [r\ Kat] eKoviaaev xoh dvtpt0edxpon 10 

x[o eSjatpoi; Kat xop [q] xotxoxx; e^oiypacppaev 

e[8o^e xotg ajp/onat Kat xan KoAixeupaxt 

x[a>v] ev BepyuaySt ’Ioi)8at(ov Kaxaypa\|/at ahxov etc; 

xo xq>v x[.] EYEEEYAIOY Kat etev aZetxobp- 

ypxo[v 7td] ar|q [Ze]ixox)p[yf]a<; [ojpoiax; 8e Kat axe- 15 

cpa[vohv ajhxov Ka0’ eKaGxpv auvo8ov Kat voupi]- 
vtav axe[cp]av(m [eZjaivan Kat AripvtaKtm ovopaaxt 
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to [5]e \|/r|(pia|.ia xo8e dvaypa\|/avx£(; oi ap%ov[x£(;] 

[el] q axr|A,r|v Zi0ou Ilaptot) Bexrooav eiq xov e[;u-] 

[oripjoxaxov [xo7x]ov xoo apcpx0eaxpoo vacat 20 

vacat Aedkou 7xaaou vacat 

vacat 

AeKpot; OuaZEptcx; ra'tot) Atovtiatcx; 
to e[5]oc[cp]oq eKovlaoev Kai xo agtpt- 
0eaxpov kou E^toypdtppaEv xoti; 

iSlon; 8a7xavripaoiv £ju8opa 25 

vacat xan 7ToZiT£t)gaxi vacat 

In the year... 3, on the 5th of Phamenoth, during the offices of Arim- 
mas, son of..., Dorion, son of Ptolemaios, Zelaios, son of Gnaius, 
Ariston, son of Araxa..., Serapion, son of Andromachos, Nikias, son 
of..., N., son of Simon. Whereas Decimus Valerius Dionysius, son of 
Gaius..., who continues to be a noble and good man in word and deed 
and by nature, doing whatever good he can, both publicly and privately, 
to each of the citizens; and especially in that he plastered the floor of 
the amphitheatre [amphitheatron\ and decorated its walls: therefore the 
rulers [ archontes ] and the community \politeuma ] of the Jews in Berenice 
and its vicinity have resolved to record him in the... of the... and that 
(in the future) he be excused from all public works; and likewise that at 
each regular assembly [ synodos ] and each new moon he also be crowned 
by name with an olive crown and a woollen band. When they have 
inscribed this vote on a stele of Parian stone, the rulers [ archontes ] are to 
erect it in the most prominent place in the amphitheatre [amphitheatron]. 
All (stones) white. Decimus Valerius Dionysius, son of Gaius, plastered 
the floor and the amphitheatre [ amphitheatron ] and decorated it at his 
own expense as a gift to the community [politeuma\. 

Literature: Roux and Roux, “Un decret,” 292~93; Reynolds, “Inscriptions,” 
245-47; Liideritz, CJZ, 148-51; Binder, Temple Courts, 140-45, 257 58; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 96—100; Applebaum, Jews and Greeks, 160-61; Horsley, New 
Documents, 4.202-9; White, Social Chigins, 2.296-98; Runesson, Chigins, 172, 190; 
ClauGen, Versammlung, 130; Liideritz, “What is the Politeuma?” 211. 

Comments: The term amphitheatron, used in this and the following inscrip¬ 
tion, literally means “having seats for spectators all around.” Beginning in the 
first century of the Common Era, the word typically referred to an elliptical 
structure housing gladitorial contests and other spectacles (e.g, Josephus, A.J. 
15.268—71, 17.194). While such structures existed during the prior century—the 
earliest surviving example from Pompeii dates to 80 b.c.e.— these were then 
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known as spectacular (e.g., CIL 10.852). Moreover, the floors of these buildings 
were not plastered, as was the case in this edifice (11. 10 11). Thus the build¬ 
ing referenced in these two inscriptions likely resembled a Greek bouleterion or 
council hall, which typically had seating on three or four sides. 

Because the earliest extant synagogue remains featured similar seating 
arrangements, it is probable that the term amphitheatron was an early word for 
the synagogue in Berenice. This is further suggested by the reference to regular 
assemblies (synodos, 1. 16), which were presumably the Sabbath gatherings of the 
local Jewish community. In addition, the community also met in the building 
for observances of the New Moon (11. 16-17; cf. Neh 8:2, Jdt 8:6, Gal 4:20) 
and the Feast of the Tabernacles (CJZ 71, 11. 1-2 [No. 132]). 

The inscription records a resolution honouring a certain Decimus Valerius 
Dionysius for plastering the floor and decorating the walls of the amphitheat¬ 
ron. Although he bears the name of a Roman citizen, Decimus was clearly a 
member of the Jewish community (though perhaps a convert), as the resolu¬ 
tion excuses him from funding any future community projects—a benefit that 
would have been meaningless to an outsider (cf. the following inscription where 
this perquisite is omitted). 

We should also note that the term zbgrapheo (1.11, literally, “painted from life”) 
means more than a whitewashing: it denoted the creation of an elaborate deco¬ 
ration, including the depiction of living figures. If the Jews of Berenice adhered 
to the Second Commandment as strictly as many other Jewish communities 
of this period, however, it is more likely that these were limited to floral and 
geometric designs. 

Following Greek custom, the congregation voted on the resolution by drop¬ 
ping either a white (yea) or black (nay) stone in a ballot box. In this instance, 
the resolution passed unanimously, resulting in the erection of the stone, 
Decimus’s release from future public works, and his ritual crowning thereafter 
at each assembly. 

Although Liideritz argues that the term politeuma (translated “community” 
above) referred only to the leaders of the Jewish community (“What is the 
Politeuma?” 215—19), this seems unlikely since the rulers ( archontes ) and the 
politeuma are mentioned separately as approving the resolution (1. 12). Moreover, 
the word elsewhere refers to semi-autonomous ethnic communities (e.g, SEG 
2.872, 8.573)—which is exactly how Strabo described the legal classification 
of the Jewish community in Cyrenaica (quoted in Josephus, A.J. 14.115-18). 

In connection with this, we note that the ruling body of the community num¬ 
bered seven. The following two inscriptions reveal that its ranks increased over 
time, perhaps due to an expansion of the Jewish community in Berenice. 

White suggests that, based upon the reading... oges in line 7, the word 
\synd\oges be reconstructed in the lacuna {op. cit. 297, n. 35). Although the 
reading is uncertain, if the suggestion is adopted, the term would likely be 
a reference to the Jewish congregation, rather than to its synagogue building 
(cf. CJZ 72, 1. 3 [No. 133]). 
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No. 132 

Source: Inscription. CJ-Z 71 {CIG 3.5361, SEG 16.931) 

Date: 24 October, 24 c.e. 

[e] torn; ve' Oarocp ke' exci at)AA.oyot) xfj<; oktivo- 
7triyta(; etci apxovxrov KAeav8pot) xou 
XxpaxovtKou Etxppavopoi; xou ’Aptaxrovcx; 

Iroatyevotx; xou Xrootjutot) ’Av8pogaxot) 

xou 'Av8pogd%ot) MapKot) AatAiot) ’Ovaot- 

covoc; xot) 'A7toA.A.(ovtot) OtArovt8ot) xot) ’Ayr]- 5 

povoq AwokAeoxx; xot) Zf|vrovoi; Irovi- 

koo xot) 0eo5oxot) ’Iroaf|7tot) xot) Ixpaxrovoi; 

vacat 

eitei MapKOi; Ttxxtoq Xe^xou uid; Ai|tiAiat 

avrip KaXoq Kai ayaQoc, 7tapay£vr|0£i(; sit; 10 

xt]v £7tap%£tav £7tt 8tigoairov 7tpaygaxrov xpv 

xe 7tpooxaxtav auxrov dtoifioaxo cptAav0pro'- 

rcroq Kat kocA ax; ev xe xfji avaoxpocpfit riauxtov 

ri0oq svStKvtipEvoi; del StaxsArov xt)y%dv£i 

ot) govov 8 e ev xouxotq a(3apri sauxov 7tapsa- 15 

Xpxat bXka Kat xoTc Kax’ t8tav Evxnyxdvoncn 

xrov 7toAtxrov vacat sxt 8s Kat xoiq ek xot) JtoAtxst)- 

paxoq fiptov ’Iot)8aion; Kat Kotvfit Kat Kax' i8iav 

Etlxprioxov 7tpoooxaotav 7totot)g£vo(; ot) 8ia- 

Z£t7t£t xrii; t8iaq KaA.OKaya0tai; a^ta 7tpaaarov 20 

rov xaptv e8o%e xoTq apxriot)ai Kat xrot JtoAtxst)- 

paxt xrov ev Bepeviktii 'Iot)8atrov £7tatv£oat xe at>- 

xov Kat oxEcpavodv ovopaoxt Ka0’ EKaoxtiv. 

ativo8ov Kat vot)gr|viav oxscpavrot sAaivroi Kat 

AtipvtoKrot xouq 8 e apxovxai; dvaypa\|/ai xo 25 

t|/rnptopa sit; axriAr|v Ai0ot) Ilapiot) Kat 0£tvat sit; 

xov £7ttoTip6xaxov xo7tov xot) apcptOsaxpot) 

vacat Ast) vacat Kat vacat na vacat oat vacat 

In the year 55, on the 25th of Phaoph, during the assembly of the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, during the offices of Cleandros, son of Stratonicos, 
Euphranor, son of Ariston, Sosigenes, son of Sosippos, Andromachos, 
son of Andromachos, Marcus Laelius Onasion, son of Apollonios, 
Philonides, son of Hagemon, Autocles, son of Zenon, Sonicos, son of 
Theodotos, andjosepos, son of Straton. With regard to Marcus Tit- 
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tius, son of Sextus, (from the tribe of) Aemilia, a noble and good man: 
whereas he has assumed the office of prefect over public affairs, he has 
exercised kind and just leadership and has always displayed a peaceful 
demeanor in his daily affairs; whereas he has not been burdensome to 
the citizens who petition him privately; whereas he has exercised help¬ 
ful leadership with regard to the Jews of our community [politeuma\, 
both publicly and privately; and whereas he has not himself ceased 
to act worthily with his own noble kindness: therefore, it seemed well 
to the rulers [ archontes ] and to the community [ politeuma ] of the Jews 
in Berenice both to honour him and to crown him by name at each 
regular assembly [synodos] and each new moon with an olive crown and 
woollen band, and that the rulers [archontes] should inscribe the vote 
on a stele of Parian stone and place it in the most prominent place in 
the amphitheatre [ amphitheatron\. All (stones) white. 

Literature: Roux and Roux, “Un decret,” 283-85, 294—96; Reynolds, 
“Inscriptions,” 244-45; Liideritz, CJZ, 151-55; Binder, Temple Courts, 258-60; 
Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 100-102; Applebaum, Jews and Greeks, 161-63; 
ClauBen, Versammlung, 130; Liideritz, “What is the Politeuma?” 211 14; White, 
Social Origins, 298, n. 39. 

Comments: Although Liideritz has suggested that this inscription originated 
during the Cyrenaican era and thus dates to 43 b.c.e. (“What is the Polit¬ 
euma?” 212, n. 74), the presence of a Roman citizen among the Jewish rulers 
(M. Laelius Onasion, 11. 5—6) argues that the monument was erected instead 
during the Actium era. This leads to the year 24 c.e. given above, reflecting 
the position adopted by a majority of scholars. 

As with the previous entry, the inscription records a resolution honouring a 
benefactor of the Jewish community. In contrast, however, Marcus Tittius was 
probably not a member of the community but simply a local Roman prefect 
who treated them kindly. That the resolution was adopted at an assembly held 
during Sukkoth (the Feast of the Tabernacles) not only highlights the obser¬ 
vance of a Jewish festival in this remote part of the Diaspora (cf. Philo, Flacc. 
116—24; No. 139), but also demonstrates that, within the Jewish communities 
of this period, official business could be combined with religious commemora¬ 
tions (cf. Josephus, Vita 294-95; No. 43). 

In the three decades since the erection of the earlier inscription, we see that 
the number of rulers ( archontes ) has increased from seven to nine. While none 
of the names repeat, Euphranor may have been the son, and Andromachos 
the brother or nephew of previously named rulers (Ariston \CJJ 70, 1. 3; No. 
131J and Serapion [CJJ 70, 1. 4; No. 131J, respectively). 

On the voting procedure, as well as the use of the terms amphitheatron and 
politeuma, see the previous entry. 
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No. 133 

Source: Inscription. CJ£72 (SEG 17.823) 

Date: 3 December, 55 c.e. 

(exom;) P' Neprovoi; KTiauSiot) Kouaapcx; Apoxjaou 

reppaviKob Auxoicpaxopoi; ^ota^x q vacat 

ecpavri xr| avvayroyri xrov ev BepveiKiSi 

’Iot)8aia>v xotx; £7u8x86vxe(; eit; etuoked- 

riv xf\q cruvaycoyfji; dvaypa\|/ai oruxotK; eioxri- 

Ztiv A.10OX) Flapxot) vacat 5 

Zrivirov ZanZou ap^xov (8p.) x 

ExaiSxopoi; ArooeiBeox) ap^xov (8p.) x 

ArooeiBeoi;’ Approvlox) ap^xov (8p.) x 

ripaxc; ’Ia>va0a dp%a>v (8p.) x 10 

KapvriSai; Kopvr|A,xot) ap^xov (8p.) x 

’HpaKA,ei8ri(; ’HpaKZxSxot) ap^xov (8p.) x 

©aAiap/cx; Acooi0eox) ap^rov (8p.) x 

IgxhPcx; 'Iaoovoi; ap^xov (8p.) x' 

ripaxo|iT|8r|(; XxoKpaxot) ap^rov (8p.) x' 15 

’Avxxyov(o)<; Xxpaxcovoi; ap^rov (8p.) i' 

Kapxxo0evri(;' Ap^xa xepExjQ (8p.) x 
Kvioax/xaq Anaavia (8p.) ke' 

ZT|v68a>pO(; ©EtxpxA.o'u (8p.) kt|' 

Mqpj(o[v.]VQ<5.(8p.) ke' 20 

[Stone bi'okeiij 


Column 2 


[5 lines blank] 

'AA,e^av8poi; 

Exjxppavopoq (8p.) e 

vacat 

Exox8(opa 

Zepa7uovoi; (8p.) e 5 

Zrooxpri Tep- 

7K>Zxa> (8p.) e' 

rioA-xov 

Acoox0£ot) (8p.) e' 

vacat 
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In the second year of the emperor Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus 
Germanicus, on the 6th of Choiach. It was resolved by the congrega¬ 
tion [synagoge] of the Jews in Berenice and its vicinity that the names 
of those who donated to the repairs of the synagogue [synagoge] be 
inscribed on a stele of Parian stone. 

Column One 

Zenion, son of Zoilos, ruler [ archon], 10 drachmae 
Isidores, son of Dositheos, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Dositheos, son of Ammonius, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Pratis, son of Jonathan, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Carnedas, son of Cornelius, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Heracleides, son of Heracleides, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Thaliarchos, son of Dositheos, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Sosibios, son of Jason, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Pratomedes, son of Socrates, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Antigonos, son of Straton, ruler [archon], 10 drachmae 
Cartisthenes, son of Archias, priest, 10 drachmae 
Lysanias, son of Lysanias, 25 drachmae 
Zenodoros, son of Theuphilos, 28 drachmae 
Marion (?), [son of ?], 25 drachmae 
[Stone broken] 


Column Two 

Alexander, son of Euphranor, 5 drachmae 
Isidora, daughter of Serapion, 5 drachmae 
Zosime, daughter of Terpolius, 5 drachmae 
Polon, son of Dositheos, 5 drachmae 

Literature: Reynolds, “Inscriptions,” 242-44; Liideritz, CJZ, 155-59; Lif- 
shitz, DF, 82 (no. 100); Binder, Temple Courts, 109-10, 260-62; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 102-4; Applebaum, Jews and Greeks, 163—67; White, Social Origins, 
2.298-300; Oster, “Supposed Anachronism,” 187—88; ClauGen, Versammlung, 
130; Runesson, Origins, 219. 

Comments: The latest of the three synagogue inscriptions from Berenice, 
this monument contains several notable features. The most striking is the 
sudden disappearance of the terms politeuma and amphitheatron in reference to 
the Jewish community and its civic center. In lieu of these, the word synagoge 
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appears now for the first time, referring to the congregation in line 3 and the 
building in line 5. 

Although the term synagoge often referred to the synagogue building during 
the first century c.e., this usage was rare outside of Syro-Palestine, where the 
term proseuche was most often employed. Presently, this monument represents the 
earliest such example in a Diaspora inscription. Its appearance in a relatively 
remote locale, however, suggests that this usage was gaining currency outside 
of Palestine in the second half of this century. 

Why the sudden shift in terminology? A reasonable hypothesis is when the 
term amphitheatron was increasingly used to refer to a stadium housing gladi¬ 
atorial contests (as it was during the first century c.e.), the Jewish community 
abandoned the word in favour of one being used in the homeland. This last 
consideration may also have led to the replacement of the word politeuma, 
since we have no evidence that the legal status of Jews in Cyrenaica was at 
all diminished during this time. 

As in the previous examples, the inscription records a resolution honouring 
benefactors of the congregation, in this case for the repair of the synagogue. 
Because the rulers were among the patrons, they are not listed separately as 
issuing the decree. Their names do, however, appear at the head of the list 
of donors, and they now number ten. 

In addition, a priest is recorded immediately afterwards as contributing 
an identical sum of ten drachmae. Because the subsequent donors are then 
loosely ranked according to the amount of their gift, it would seem that the 
priest was counted among the ruling body—or at least given a place of honour 
with them. Also noteworthy among the donors are two women, Isidora and 
Zosirne, who each contributed five drachmae. 

Although none of the rulers in this inscription match the names mentioned 
in the earlier monuments, Alexander may have been the son and Isidora the 
daughter (or granddaughter) of previous rulers (Euphranor \CJZ 71,1. 3; No. 
132] and Serapion \CJZ 70,1. 4; No. 132], respectively). Likewise, Antigonos 
may have been the brother or nephew of a previous ruler (Josepos \CJZ 71, 
1. 8; No. 131]). 

Since the lower half of the stone was broken, the total amount given for 
the repairs is unknown. The preserved donations, however, add up to 208 
drachmae, a fairly sizeable sum. Thus the renovations to the building were 
rather extensive, though their precise nature is not made clear. 

3.1.5.2 Cyrene 

No. 134 

Source: ASAA 39/40, no. 116 
Date: End of the first century b.c.e. 

[-Jon kocI Aeicpot; Xa- 

\ -Jot) Xa>a[d]v5pot) 

[-Jot) too Tei|idpxo[t)] 

[-]q Kal Aea>vt8r|(;- Tt- 
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[-]qv ot)vaya>- 5 

[ynv-] 

... and Decimus Sa-... of Sosandros... of Teimarchos... and Leonides, 
Ti-... (the) synagogue (or congregation) [synagoge]... 

Literature: Applebaum, Jews and Greeks, 193-94; Binder, Temple Courts, 256-57; 
ClauGen, Versammlung, 234, n. 79. 

Comments: This fragment is preserved from the upper part of a stele whose 
top was inscribed with a leaf and plant-tendril motif. Although its Jewish prov¬ 
enance is uncertain, Applebaum notes that the form of the stele resembles the 
two earlier inscriptions from Berenice (CJJ 70—71; Nos. 131 and 132). 

More compelling in this regard, however, is the presence of the partially 
restored term synagoge, which may have referenced a local Jewish congregation 
or its civic center, as in the previous example from Berenice. Nevertheless, the 
highly fragmentary condition of the monument prevents the drawing of any 
firm conclusions. 

3.1.6 Egypt 

Additional comment on Literature: Since a vast majority of synagogue 
sources come from Egypt, it may be convenient here to refer generally to 
important literature dealing with this area and which reoccurs in the individual 
entries: Borgen, Philo; Borgen, Education; Griffiths, Egypt; Culpepper, Johannine 
School, 197-214; Dion, Synagogues et temples; Hengel, Proseuche und Synagoge; Horst, 
Flaccus; Kasher, Synagogues; Perrot, Lecture, Smallwood, Legatio; Sterling, School, 
148—64; Yonge, Works of Philo. There are excellant bibliographies to Philo: 
Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986; Runia, Bibliography 1987-1996. 
These volumes are followed up year by year in The Studio Philonica Annual. 

3.1.6.1 Alexandria 

No. 135 

Source: Literary. 3 Macc 2:28 

Date: First half of the first century b.c.e. 

[28] MriSeva xa>v ptr\ 0u6vxa>v eit; xa iepa abxrov etotevat naviaq 8e 
xotx; IouSaiotx; eit; 7,aoypacpiav Kai oiicexncriv 8td0eoiv dyBfjvai xotx; 
8e dvxiAiyovxoa; fha tpepopevom; xoh £rjv pexaoxfjoat 

[28] None of those who do not sacrifice shall enter their sanctuaries 
[hiera], and all Jews shall be subjected to a registration involving poll 
tax and to the status of slaves. Those who object to this are to be taken 
by force and put to death. 
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Literature: Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 48-49; Binder, Temple Courts, 
43-46, 128—29, 249; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 128, 165; Runesson, Origins, 
434; ClauBen, Versammlung, 57, 91, 132. 

Comments: The narrative setting for this passage is the persecution of the 
Jews in Egypt by Ptolemy IV Philopater (221-203 b.c.e.). Binder and Levine 
identify these hiera as synagogues on the assumption that the cult centralisation 
was effective and recognised in the Diaspora at this time. Runesson reads the 
evidence as indicating the presence of Jewish temples, basing this conclusion 
on an identification of these hiera with the proseuchai found in earlier and con¬ 
temporary Egyptian sources (see Runesson, Origins, 429~36 for a discussion 
of proseuche as a temple term in this early period). 

No. 136 

Source: Literary. 3 Mace 3:29 

Date: First half of the first century b.c.e. 

[29] 7ta<; 8e xo7tot; oh eav tpa>pa0fi to avvoLov aK£7ta^6|t£V0(; IodSockx; 
a(3axo(; icat iroptcpTiEyrii; yiv£a0a> Kai itdar) 0 vt|tti cp-uaet koc0’ anav 
axprioxoi; cpavfiaexat eit; xov del xpovov 

[29] Every place \topos\ detected sheltering a Jew is to be made unap¬ 
proachable and burned with fire, and shall become useless for all time 
to any mortal creature. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 135—40, 249; ClauBen, Versammlung, 58, 91. 

Comments: See No. 135. The term used here, topos, could be used for both 
temples and synagogues. It is not likely that topos refers to homes in this context 
(cf. Nos. 113, 114, 157, 187, Tl). 

No. 137 

Source: Literary. 3 Mace 4:17-18 
Date: First half of the first century b.c.e. 

[17] |i£xd 8e to 7tpoeipr|gEvov too xpovon Staoxtipa TtpoativeyKavxo oi 
ypappaxeTc xro (3«ai7.ei lapicext iapjeiv xpv xrov IonSattov d7toypatpriv 
7toteTo0at 8ta xriv apexprixov ahxrov 7tT,r|0t)v [18] Kat7tep ovxtov ext Kara 
tt]v '/ofpav t(bv 7t7.ei6vo)v xrov psv Kaxa xdc oiKiac ext ouveoxtiKoxtov xrov 
8e Kai Kaxa xotcov oiq d8t)vdxot) KaOeoxtoxoi; 7taaiv xoti; in’ Atyt)7tTov 
oxpaxriyoti; 

[ 17] But after the previously mentioned interval of time the scribes 
declared to the king that they were no longer able to take the census 
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of the Jews because of their immense number, [ 18] though most of 
them were still in the country, some still residing in their homes, and 
some at the place [topos ]; the task was impossible for all the generals 
in Egypt. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 135-40, 249; ClauGen, Versammiung, 58, 91. 

Comments: See Nos. 135, 136. Note the distinction between “homes” \oikos\ 
and “the place” \topos\ in v. 18, the latter referring either to synagogue (so 
Binder) or temple (so Runesson). 

No. 138 

Source: Literary. Philo, Flacc. 41-53 
Date: Ca. 40-41 c.e. 

[41] orcEp ouvatoBopEvog 6 o^^og-onx o Ka0£ox<bg Kai SripoxiKog, aXT 6 
navna 9opt)(3ot) Kai xapapig etcoBtbg dva7up7xA,avai 8ta cpiA,07xpaypoGX)VTiv 
Kai ip]7,ov aPuoxot) (3iot) Kai xpv e£, £0ot)g apyiav Kai g%oA,t|v, repaypa 
e tt!| 3oij7.ov c u p p n e v x eg eic xo Beaxpov eg egiBivou ®A,aKKov pSp xipibv 
d0A,ia>v etovripevot, ag 6 8o(gopavrig Kai 7xaA4p7xpaxog e7,ap|3av£v on 
Ka0’ auxou povov dA,A,a Kai xrjg Koivfjg aocpa^Eiag, ave(36rioav dip’ Evog 
cwBripaxog EtKovag ev xaig upooeuxatg avaxiBevat, Kaivoxaxov Kai 
PH 8e7xk> upa^Bev eioriyotipevoi mpavopppa. Kai xoux’ ei86xego^i)xaxoi 
yap xt]v po^Bippiav eioiKaxaooipi^ovxai xo Kaioapog ovopa [42] 
7xpoKdT,nppa rornicapEvoi, d) jxpooa7xxeiv xi xibv enaixirov on Bepixov. 
[43] xi ouv 6 xrjg %d)pag £7xixpo7xog; E7UGxdp£vog, oxi Kai ip noXiq 
oiKipxopag e%ei 8ixxoug, ippag xe Kai xouxo'ug, Kai naoa Ai'yimxog, Kai 
oxi ouk a7to8eot)oi pi)pid8a>v EKaxov oi xpv ’A7,e^av8peiav Kai xpv 
%(dpav ’Ioi)8aToi KaxoiKouvxEg ano xou upog AiPxnpv Kaxa(3a0pot3 pe%pi 
xibv opirov AiBioniag, Kai dig ip neipa Kaxa 7iavxoiv eoxi Kai dog on 
7mGixe7.eg e'Bp jtaxpia Kiveiv, apeAxiGag a7idvxoiv £7iixp£7i£i 7ionpoao0ai 
xpv avaBeoiv, pupia Kai rcdvxa 7tpovorixiKd 8uvdpevog p dog ap^oiv 
keTxiieiv p o'up|3o'u7,£it£iv dig cpiA-og. [44] 6 8e Guvexeipoupyei yap 
EKaGxa xibv apapxavopevtovKai ano pei^ovog e^ouGtag avappuxi^Eiv 
Kaivoxepaig aei KaKiov upooBipKaig xpv oxaciv ipigiou Kai xo y’ ecp’ 
auxov hkov pepog anaoav oAiyou 8eTv cpavai xpv oiKODpevpv EpcpuAioiv 
noAipoiv EnAippoioEv. [45] on yap ipv d8rpAov, oxi ip nepi xpv KaxaA/uoiv 
xibv 7xpooet)xibv cpippp Aa(3oitGa xriv ap^pv and xfjg ’ATiE^avSpEiag 
8ia8o0ipo£xai p£v £i)0i)g Eig xoug ev Aiyxmxqi vopoug, 8pap£ixai 
8’ and p£v Aiyxmxoi) upog avaxoAag Kai £0vip xa Elba, ano be xipg 
tmoxaiviou Kai MapEiag, at AifKnpg Eioiv ap%ai, upog 8i)opag Kai 
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£0vt) to ecmepxa- ’Ioo8axoo; yap %(bpa pxa 8xa 7ioA/uav0po)7uav ob 
XropeT. [46] fig axxxa; eveKa too; rcTiexaTa; kou ebSaxpoveaxaTa; xrov ev 
Ebpamri kou ’Aaxa Kara xe vr|aoo; kou Tirceipoo; EKvepovxax pxixpOTtoAxv 
p£V XT]V lEpOTCoAxV TiyOXipEVOX, Ka0’ pv x8pOTaX 6 TOO OV|/xaTOO 0EOO 
ve<b; ayxo;, a; 8’ eA,a%ov ek 7xaT£pa>v Kax nanncov Kax 7xpo7xd7uuov Kax 
xxbv exx avro TCpoyovxov oxkexv EKaoxox 7xaxpx8a; vopx^ovxe;, ev ax; 
eyfvvri0r|oav Kax expacpriaav ■ ex; evxa; 8e Kax kti dope vac eb0b; ty.0ov 
ocKOXKxav ax£xA,dpevox, xox; Kxxoxax; xapx^opevox. [47] Kax 8eo; rjv, pp 
ox navxaxov xpv dcpopppy ekex0ev TdcPovte; ercriped^aiai xox; 7xoWxax; 
abxxbv ’Ioo8axox; ex; toc; Kpoaeoxa; Kax xa 7idxpxa vecotepx^ovte;. 
[48] ox Se-ob yap epeTAov a%px ravio; fioxx^a^Exv Kaxxox KecpoKoxe; 
ex) 7xpo; ExpTivriv, oij povov oxx jxapa naaiv av0pamox; ox 7iepi xxbv 
£0(ov aycbve; Kax too; 7iepx \|/oxn; kxv8ovoo; b7X£ppdA,A,oooxv, aXX” 
oxx Kax povox xxbv bxp’ pTuov apa xax; 7ipoo£oxax; aTCEOTEpoovTO xpv 
ex; too; EOEpyexa; ebaePexav, o popxxav Pavaxxov exexxptivto av-ooK 
e^ovie; xepob; 7iepxP6A,oo;, ox; Ev8xa0r)oovTax to eb^dpiGTOv, Kax xox; 
Evavxxoopevox; eircov av- [49] “7,e7ii0aT£ eaoxob; od 7ipooxx0£vx£; 
xox; Kopxox; xxpr|v, oXX’ axpaxpodpevox, ook ex86te; xb; xox; 7xavTa%60x 
xfj; oxKoopEvri; ’Ioo8axox; oppxixripxa if]; ex; xov XePaoxbv oxkov 
6gx6tt|t6; exoxv ax 7tpoo£oxax £7u8r|7,o);, xbv ppxv dvaxpePexoaiv xx; 
exepo; d7xoA,£XK£Tax totzo ; p xpoKo; xipri;; [50] ex pdv yap expxevxxDV 
xxbv £00)v oAxyxopobpev, xx]; dvcoiaxo) xxpxopxa; 8xKaxox xoyxavexv eopev 
piy Jtapexovxe; apxxoo; Kax jdvnpex; xa; apoiPa;. ex 8’ ook e^ov tox; 
xSxox; d7ioox£A,A,op£v vopxpox;, a Kax xxb XePaGxxb xpxA,ov PePaxobv, 
xx pxKpov x] peya 7i7jipp£A,obp£v ook oxSa- rcTuiv ex pf| xj/eyexv xx; 
£0eAx|0£1£ to pf) yvcbpxi ekoooxco rcapavopexv xa; £K8xaxxx]o£x; xcbv £0xbv 
od xpoTia^apevoo;, ax, Kav axp’ Exepxov ap^xovxax, teAeoxxogi rcoAAdKx; 
ex; too; axxxoo;.” [51] aXX’ 6 pev OA,aKKo; xa xe TxKxea pooxa^oxv 
Kax xa x]ooxaoxea Aiycov odiox; ex; x]pa; e^xipdpxavev. ekexvox 8’, ox; 
exapx^exo, xxva yvcbpxiv ex%ov; apa ye Tpv xcbv xxpav eOeXovxcov; exxa 
OTCavx; x]v xepcbv Kaxa ttiv noXiv, fi? xa 7xTiexoxa Kax avayKaxoiaxa 
pepr| Texepevxoxax, 7xpo; ava- 0eoxv cbv ePodA,ovxo; [52] xpv pev odv 
xcbv (pxA,a7tex0xip6vo)v Kax pexa xe^vri; e7uPoo7,eo6vto)v opppv ecpapev, 
8x’ pv ox pev E7xriped^ovTe;od 8o^oooxv a8xKexv, xox; 8’ e7iripea^opevox; 
ook aacpaAd; evavxxodo0ax. od yap eoxxv, cb yevvaxox, xipp Kaxa^dexv 
vopoo;, e0xi 7xdxpxa kxvexv, EKTipea^exv xox; oovoxkooox, 8x8aoKexv 
Kax too; ev xax; aXXa x; 7i6T,eoxv opocppoodvri; aA,oyexv. [53] ’EkeiSti 
xoxvov p Kaxa xcbv vopoxv 7texpa edo8exv e8o^ev aoxcb xa; 7tpooeoxa; 
dp7idoavxx Kax pri8e xodvopa 07xo7,x7i:opEvq), jxdA,xv ecp’ exepov etpeketo, 
Tpv if]; ripexepa; 7xoA,xxexa; avaxpeoxv, xv’ aKOKOKevicov ox; povox; 
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ecpropfiei 6 Tigexepo; plot; e9a>v xe naxplrov Kai pexoDola; 7 xoA,ixikk>v 
S iKalrov xa; eo^axa; t)7to|i£VK>|rev oopcpopa; ouSevo; eneiA-rippevoi 
7ielopaxo(; ei; aacpaA-eiav. 

(41) The crowd perceived this—I do not refer to the peaceful and decent 
inhabitants but to the rabble that is always intent on creating confu¬ 
sion and turmoil, interfering and in pursuit of a life not worth living, 
habitually idle and lazy and always causing trouble. They flocked into 
the theatre first thing in the morning, knowing that they already had 
Flaccus in their pocket for less than a penny, which this man in his lust 
for fame, this good-for-nothing, had accepted to the injury not only 
of himself but also of the public safety. They shouted, as if with one 
mouth, that statues should be erected in the prayer halls [ proseuchai \, 
thus proposing an entirely novel and unprecedented violation of the 
law. [42] And they knew this, for they are very acute in their wicked¬ 
ness, and they cunningly used the name of Caesar as a smokescreen, 
a name to which it is unlawful to attribute any blameworthy action. 
[43] What then did the governor of the country do? He knew that the 
city, as the rest of Egypt, has two kinds of inhabitants, us and them, 
and that there are no less than one million Jews living in Alexandria 
and the rest of the country, from the steep slope that separates us from 
Libya to the boundaries of Ethiopia. He also knew that the attack 
was directed against us all and that it would not yield anything good 
if they tried to disrupt our ancestral customs. Yet, in disregard of all 
this, he permitted them to erect the statues, even though there were 
innumerable considerations, all of cautionary character, which he could 
have put forward either as an order from the ruler or as advice from 
a friend. [44] He, however, co-operated with them in each and every 
one of their misdeeds and therefore thought fit to use his position of 
superior power to kindle the sedition by adding newer forms of evil 
and, as far as it was in his power, one may almost say that he filled the 
whole world with civil wars. [45] For it was more than clear that the 
rumor of the destruction of the prayer halls \proseuchai\ that started 
in Alexandria would spread immediately to the districts of Egypt and 
speed from Egypt eastwards to the oriental nations, and from the 
coastal strip and Mareia, which are the borders of Libya, westwards to 
the nations living there. For there is not one country that can contain 
all the Jews, so numerous are they. [46] It is for this reason that they 
settle in most of the wealthiest countries of Europe and Asia, both 
their islands and the mainland. However, it is the holy city where the 
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sacred temple \naos\ of the Most High God stands, that they regard 
as their mother city, but the regions they obtained from their fathers, 
grandfathers, greatgrandfathers, and even more remote ancestors, to live 
in, (they regard) as their fatherland where they were born and brought 
up. There are also some regions where they came to as immigrants 
at the very moment of their foundation, much to the pleasure of the 
founders. [47] There was reason to fear that people all over the world 
would take their cue from there and treat their Jewish fellow-citizens 
outrageously by taking violent measures against their prayer halls \pro- 
seuchai ] and their ancestral customs. [48] The Jews, however, were not 
going to remain quiet at all costs—even though they are by nature a 
peaceful people—not only since, as is the case with all humankind, the 
struggle to maintain one’s own traditions overrules the dangers to one’s 
own life, but also since they were the only people under the sun who 
by being deprived of their prayer halls \proseuchai\ would at the same 
time be deprived of their means of showing their piety towards their 
benefactors, which is something they would have regarded as worth 
dying for many thousands of deaths. They no longer would have sacred 
precincts [hieros peribolos ] in which they could declare their thankful¬ 
ness, and they might have said to their opponents: [49] “It apparently 
escaped your notice that in this way you did not pay homage to our 
masters but actually deprived them of it! You do not realize that for 
the Jews all over the world it is their prayer halls \proseuchai\ that clearly 
form the basis for their piety towards the imperial family. If these are 
destroyed, what other place or method is left to us for paying this hom¬ 
age? [50] For if we neglect it when our ancestral customs permit us to 
do it, we deservedly receive the severest punishment for not giving the 
proper and full return for the benefits we received. But if we refuse 
because it is not permitted by our own laws, which Augustus himself 
was pleased to confirm, I do not know what kind of offence, small or 
great, we have committed, unless someone would want to take us to 
task for committing a transgression, albeit involuntarily, by not guarding 
against deviations from our ancestral customs, which, even if they are 
started by others, often end up affecting those who are not responsible 
for them.” [51 ] But by leaving unsaid what he should have said and 
by saying what he should have left unsaid, Flaccus sinned against us in 
that way. But what motives had those whose favor he was seeking? Did 
they really want to honor the Emperor? Were temples [ hiera ] scarce in 
the city? Have not the greatest and most important parts of the city 
been consecrated to gods, ready for the erection of any statues they 
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wished? [52] On the contrary, what we have been talking about is the 
aggressive deed of persons who love to make enemies and are plotters 
who seek to injure us so craftily that it would seem that our attackers 
were not acting unjustly, whereas for us, the attacked, it was not safe to 
oppose them. For, gentlemen, abrogating the laws and disrupting the 
ancestral customs of a people, outraging fellow-citizens and teaching 
the inhabitants of other cities to disregard unanimity, all that cannot 
be seen as a matter of honoring the Emperor).” [53] His attack on our 
laws by means of a seizure of our prayer halls [ proseuchai ], of which 
he had even the names removed, seemed to be succesful to him. For 
that reason he proceeded to another project, namely, the destruction 
of our political organization. His purpose in that enterprise was that, 
if the only things to which our life was anchored were cut away, that 
is, our ancestral customs and our participation in political rights, we 
might be exposed to the worst misfortunes without having any rope 
left to which we could cling to for safety. 

Literature: Horst, Flaccus, 132-55 (the comments below on the passages 
from Flacc. depend very much on Horst’s commentary); Schiirer, HJP, 443; 
Binder, Temple Courts , 132, 249—52; Runesson, Origins, 450—51; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 83-84. 

Comments: Philo’s works In Flaccum and Legatio ad Gaium have often been 
described as historical treatises. Nevertheless, they have a clear apologetic 
purpose: Philo wanted to defend Jewish interests in the serious conflict 
between Greeks and Jews in Alexandria in 38—41 c.e. In Flaccum has variously 
been characterized as “first and foremost a plea for belief in divine justice, 
a theodicy,” as a “Trostschrift” (consolation literature), and as “a mixture of 
historiography, pastoral theology, apologetics and theodicy.” Legatio ad Gaium 
offers a Jewish perspective of what happened in Alexandria during the years 
in question; it also contains an account of the Jewish embassy to the Roman 
emperor Gaius Caligula, led by Philo himself (Mary Smallwood has made an 
excellent translation of Legat. with introduction and commentary [1961], and 
Pieter van der Horst has done the same for Flacc. [2003]). 

In the late summer of 38 c.e., Greeks in Alexandria began to erect statues 
of the emperor in the synagogues, in this way depriving the Jews of their 
meeting places. After that the prefect Flaccus issued a decree that essentially 
made Jews illegal aliens in the city Jewish houses and shops were plundered, 
synagogues were destroyed, and Jews were not only tortured and killed, but 
forced to live in the overcrowded Jewish section of the city. This has been 
called the first pogrom in Jewish history. Flacc. focusses on the events of 38-39 
c.e., while Legal expounds upon a longer period, ca. 38-41 c.e. 

In Flacc., Philo places responsibility for the pogrom squarely upon the 
shoulders of Flaccus (prefect 32-39 c.e.), while in Legal Philo connects the 
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disturbances in the city with Caligula’s self-deification, manifested in his desire 
to have statues of him erected not only in synagogues, but in the Jerusalem 
temple. The latter is not historically accurate, since Caligula’s demands for 
divine honours came after the pogrom. 

In Flaccum is structured as a kind of diptych, the first part about Flaccus’ 
persecution of the Jews (§§1-96), the second about the punishment and 
death of Flaccus (§§97 191). In §§41—44 Philo recounts the beginning of 
the pogrom, in §§45—53 the consequences for Jews all over the world, and in 
§§54—96 Flaccus’ decree. 

§41 perceived this. That Flaccus did not interfere with the humiliation of the 
Jews.... the theatre. A large multi-purpose communal institution in Alexandria, 
probably in the neighbourhood of the Jewish section of the town (see comment 

on No. 140, §132)_ statues should be erected in the synagogues. See comment to 

No. 164, §152 the synagogues', cf. Nos. 135, 153 and Runesson, Origins, 429-436, 

446-454_ an entirely novel and unprecedented violation of the law. See comment 

on No. 164, §152. 

§42 ... used the name of Caesar. They argued that the emperor wanted to be 
worshipped by these statues. §43 one million Jews. The figure is exaggerated, 
but many Jews lived in Egypt. Modern estimates for Alexandria range from 
50,000 to 200,000 Jews, about 10% of the population. If there were 100,000 
Jews, there were probably also many synagogues (see also comment to No. 

140, §132)_ our ancestral customs. A very common phrase in Philo and Josephus, 

referring to Jewish unwritten laws inherited from the parents generation by 
generation (see Philo, Spec. 4.149—150). 

§44 he co-operated with them. Here Philo makes Flaccus responsible for the 
statues in the synagogues; in Legal 346 he makes Gaius responsible. 

§45 the rumour of the destruction of the synagogues. We do not know about any 
consequences of the Alexandrian action in 38 c.e. for synagogues in other 
parts of the Diaspora. . ..so numerous are they. The great number of Jews outside 
the Holy Land is attested by many ancient sources (see, e.g, Philo, Legal 214, 
281 282 and Mas. 2.232). 

§46 their mother city... their fatherland. Philo often makes Jerusalem and its 
temple the only centre for Jews from all over the world; at the same time, he 
emphasises that Jews were in some ways “citizens” of their adopted countries, 
often with an organisation of their own. Note the phrase ‘Jewish fellow- 
citizens” in §47. Loyalty to the Jerusalem temple was also combined with 
loyalty to the synagogues.... the Most High God. This phrase is often used for 
Israel’s God in Graeco-Judaeo literature, but it can also refer to non-Jewish 
deities, mostly to Zeus. 

§47 taking violent measures against. The original meaning of the Greek word 
was “to make innovations,” but used as a euphemism, it could be translated, 
“to take violent measures against.” Philo uses both it and its derivatives very 
often in describing attacks on the Jewish religion, especially in Legal. In No. 
141 and No. 164 it is translated with “innovation” and “made changes” (see 
comment on No. 164, §152). 

§48 their means of showing their piety towards their benefactors. See comment on 
No. 164, §152. sacred precincts. Clearly marked temple or synagogue spaces are 
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regarded as holy. The same phrase appears in a synagogue inscription from 
Alexandria (see No. 143). 

§49 place or method.. .forpaying this homage. Runesson ( Origins , 446-54) interprets 
this passage as a reference to Jewish temple buildings, which by this time had 
incorporated synagogue rituals such as the public reading of Torah. 

§53 even the names. We do not know of any names of the Alexandrian syna¬ 
gogues. Acts 6:9 gives a name of one or more synagogues in Jerusalem (see 
comment to No. 18); also, the later Jewish catacombs in Rome attest several 

synagogue names_ the destruction of our political organization. The second phase 

of Flaccus’ actions against the Jews according to Philo. By making the Jews 
illegal aliens in Alexandria, he deprived them of their political rights. The word 
politeia has been translated in many ways: “political organization,” “polity,” 
“Gemeinschaft,” “cite.” Smallwood (‘Jews,” 225) gives the following definition: 
“A recognized, formally constituted corporation of aliens enjoying the right 
of domicile in a foreign city and forming a separate, semi-autonomous civic 
body, a city within the city; it had its own constitution and administered its 
internal affairs as an ethnic unit through officials distinct from and independent 
of those of the host city.” See also Nos. 131, 132. 


No. 139 

Source: Literary. Philo, Flacc. 121-24 
Date: Ca. 40-41 c.e. 

[121] ooq 5’ t]o0ovto xf|v a7taya>yTiv Kat xov ®A.ockkov evxo; dpKurov fj8r\ 
yeyevppevov, 7tpoxe!vovxe; xa; %eTpa; ei; oupavov upvouv Kat rcaidva; 
e^ripxov ei; xov etpopov 0eov xtov dv0pto7uvtov 7tpaypaxa>v, “ouk ecpri- 
86pe0a”, Aiyovxe; “to Secmoxa, xtptopiat; £%0pou, 8e5i8aypevot 7tpo; 
xtov ieptov voptov dv0ptO7tO7ta0eTv • bXka go! 8tKaito; euxaptaxoupev 
oikxov Kat eA.eov ijptov 7,a(3ovxi Kat xoc; ouvexet; Kat knoXkrfoxtc, 
Kaicroaei; £7ttKoutpiaavxt.” [122] 7tavvuxot Se 8taxeA.eoavxe; ev 
upvot; Kat toSat; Kat apa xfj era 8ta 7tuA,tov eK^uPevxe; £7ti xou; 
7t7.T|Giov aiyta7,ou; atpiKvouvxat-xa; yap 7tpoaeuxa; atpfiprivxoKdv 
xtp Ka0ap(oxdxq) axavxe; avePopaav opo0upa8ov [123] “yfjv Kat 
0aA.axxav, aepa xe Kat oupavov, xa pepp xou 7tavxo; Kat aup7tavxa xov 
Koapov, to peytaxe PaaiA.eu 0vpxfov Kat a0avaxtov, 7tapaKa/.eaovx e; 
ei; eu^aptaxiav xpv ofiv pKopev, oi; povot; ev8iaixtdpe0a, xtov aAAtov 
oca 8ripioupyeTxai 7tpo; av0pto7ttov eAriA-apevot Kat axepopevot 7t6A,eto; 
Kat xtov ev 7t6A.et 8ripoo!(ov Kat i8ttoxiKtov 7teptP6A.tov, a7t6A.iSe; Kat 
aveaxtot povot xtov dtp’ p7,tov e£, e7ttPou7.fi; ap%ovxo; yevopevot. 
[ 124] xppaxd; tmoypatpet; ppiv eTjttSa; Kat 7tep! xp; xtov A-eutopevrov 
£7tavop0tdaeto;, fj8r\ xat; ppexepat; 7uxaT; dpqdpevo; ouve7ttveuetv, e’t 
ye xov koivov e%0pov xou e0vou; Kat xtov e7t’ auxto auptpoptov utppypxpv 
Kat 8t8aoKaA.ov peya rcveovxa Kat oip0evxa 8ta xauxa euSoKippaeiv 
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eqa!(pvr|q KaOeTAec, on jxoppcoxdxcG yevopevov, tv’ aioOopevoi 8r aKorjq 
oi kockox; 7ie7iov0oxe(; ag|37„t)X£pov fioBrooiv, a UK’ eyyvq ouxatcri, povov 
oijk ev o\|/ei xa>v riSiiaipevrov, Jtp6<; xpavoxepav (pavxacriav ir\q ev (3pa%eT 
Kai jcap’ e?uu8a<; ene^obov. 

[121] When they heard that Flaccus had been arrested and was already 
ensnared within the hunter’s nets, they stretched out their arms to 
heaven and began to sing hymns and songs to God who oversees all 
human affairs. They said, “O Lord, we are not delighted at the pun¬ 
ishment of our enemy, for we have learned from our holy laws that 
we should sympathize with our fellow humans. But it is right to give 
thanks to you for having taken pity and compassion on us and for hav¬ 
ing relieved our constant and incessant oppression.” [ 122] When they 
had spent all night singing hymns and other songs, at daybreak they 
poured out through the gates and made their way to the nearby parts 
of the beach, for they had been deprived of their prayer halls [proseu- 
chai\. And there, standing in the purest possible place they cried out 
with one accord: [123] “O almighty King of mortals and immortals, 
we have come here to call on earth and sea, on air and heaven, which 
are the parts of the universe, and on the universe as a whole, to offer 
thanks to you. In these alone we can dwell, expelled as we are from all 
human-made buildings, deprived of the city and the public and private 
areas within its walls, the only people under the sun to become cityless 
and homeless because of the malice of their governor. [124] But you 
make us realize that we may be confident that what is still in need of 
restoration will indeed be restored, because you have already begun 
to answer our prayers. After all, you have suddenly brought down the 
common enemy of our nation, who was the instigator of our misfor¬ 
tunes, who thought so highly of himself and expected that these things 
would bring him fame. And when you did so, you did not wait until 
he was already far away so that those who had sxrffered badly under 
him would only have learned about it by hearsay and hence have less 
satisfaction, no, you did so right here, so close by that it was almost 
before the very eyes of those whom he had wronged. Thus you gave 
them a clearer picture of your swift and unexpected intervention.” 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Horst, Flaccus, 200-207. Binder, Temple Courts, 391 99; 408-9; 
Runesson, “Water and Worship,” 119—26; Haber, “Common Judaism, Com¬ 
mon Synagogue?” 
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Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. In autumn of 39 c.e., the Roman emperor Caligula sent troops to Alex¬ 
andria and arrested Flaccus during the feast of Sukkoth (see Flacc. 104-118). 
He was executed in the spring of 39 c.e. In §§119-124 the Jews thank God 
for this sudden intervention. §§121 122 have been taken as a witness to hymns 
and songs in the Egyptian synagogues. Deprived of the synagogues they had 
to use the beach. 

§122 the purest possible place. Ritual purifications were clearly connected with 
synagogues. 

§123 cityless arid homeless. Short expressions for the new situation of the Jews 
after Flaccus’ decree and its consequences (see comment to No. 138, §53). 


No. 140 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 132-39 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[ 132 ] Ton Se e7uxp07ton xrjq %ropaq, oq povoq e8nvaxo (3on^ri0eiq ropa 
pta tt|v o%A.OKpaxtav KaBeA.eTv, 7tpoa7ioionpevon a xe eropa pq opav 
koh rov fjicone pf| otaKonetv, akk' ave8r|v etptevxoq 7toA.epo7toteTv kou 
xqv etpTivriv ony%eovxoq, ext paA.A.ov e(qoxpnvopevot 7tpoq avataxnvxonq 
Kai 0paonxepaq roppqaav e7tt[3on^dq Kat onvxa(qdpevoi axtcpr) 
o^nav0pamoxaxa xaq 7tpoaenxaq— nokkax 8e eiot Ka0’ ekocoxov 
xprjpa ir\q noLeaq — xaq pev eSeySpoxoppoav xaq 8e anxotq 0epeWotq 
KaxeoKat|/av, eiq at; 8e Kat 7tnp ep(3a^ovxeq eve7tpr|aav, imo A.nxxr|q Kat 
pavtaq eKtppovoq akoyr\aavTeq Kat xrov 7t^r|aiov oiKirov - 7tnpoq yap, orcoxe 
^a(3otxo n^pq, on8ev roKnxepov. [ 133 ] Kat atro7tro xaq anyKa0aipe0etaaq 
Kat anp7tpr|a0eiaaq xrov anxoKpaxoprov xtpaq ao7ti8rov Kat axecpavrov 
e7u%pnorov Kat axpA-rov Kat erctypacprov, 8t’ a Kat xrov akkav rocpeiA.ov 
avexetv- akk" e0apponv axe xpv ek Taton xtotv on 8e8i6x£q, ov en 
fiTttoxavxo ptaoq oc^ekxov e^ovxa 7tpoq Ton8atonq, roq tmovoetv, oxt 
on8etq on8ev anxro %apt^otxo pet^ov p naaaq KaKrov iSeaq emcpeprov xro 
e0vei. [ 134 ] (3on^opevoi 8e Katvoxepatq Ko^aKetaiq n7t£A.06vxeq anxov 
dvn7ten0nvoiq %pf]o0ai Kaxa xo 7tavxeA.£q xatq eiq qpaq otripEiaiq xt 
7totonot; 7tpooeoxdq oaaq pp e8nvr|0Tiaav epitprioeot Kat KaxaoKatpatq 
atpaviaai 8ta xo nokkovq Kat a0poonq 7iA.tigiov oikeiv Ton8atonq exepov 
xponov eA.npr)vavxo pexa xr[q xrov voprov Kat e0rov avaxpo7triq- etKovaq 
yap ev a7tdoaiq pev 18pnovxo Taton, ev 8e xt] peytaxri Kat 7teptoripoxdxTi 
Kat av8ptavxa %a^Konv e7to%onpevov xe0pt7utro. [ 135 ] Kat xoaonxov pv 
xo xa%oq Kat xo onvxovov xf\q O7i;oo8fiq, roaxe ook e^ovxeq ev exotpro 
Katvov xe0puutov £K xon ynpvaoton 7ta^atoxaxov <£Kopt^ov> ton yepov, 
riKproxripiaopevov roxa Kat obpaq Kat (3daetq Kat exepa ook okiya, roq 
8e cpaot xtveq Kat {mep ynvaiKoq avaxe0ev xrjq ap^ataq K?ieo7tdxpaq, 
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xjxn; fiv 7xpopappr| xr\q xthemaiac,. [136] tiTuktiv pev oiiv Ka0” auxo 
xouxo xoxg ocva0exaxv ercexpepe Kaxqyopxav, 7xavxx xq) 8r]7,ov. xl yap, ei 
[rax] Kaxvov yuvaxKOi;; xl 8e, ei 7ia^aiov av8p6(;; xl 8e, ei avvoXcoq 
e7xupripio0ev exepro; xoix; xoxouxov avaxxflevxai; tmep auxoKpaxopoi; ouk 
exKot; fiv et)7,a(3Ti0Tjvai, pr) xiq yevqxax privvon; xa> rcdvxa aepvo7xoxot)vxx 
xa Ka0” auxov 8xa(pe-povxax;; [ 137] oi 8e ye £k izoXXov xou 7xepx6vxoi; 
ijTjxx^ov e7xaxve0rioeo0ax Kai pet^ovrov Kai T,ap7xpoxepa>v a7xoA,axjoexv 
aya0a>v eveKa xoxj Kaxva xepevri 7xpoaava0exvax rax© xaq Kpoaetydc;, 
ox>x eveKa xxpxf|<5 xf]<5 ext; eKexvov, ocTA’ imep xoxj rcavxa xp07xov 
epcpopeiaflax x©v exxi x© e0vex KaK07ipayx©v. [ 138] evapyexg 8e Kioxen; 
7,a(3exv eoxx- 7xp©xov pev a7xo xiov (3aaxAi©v 8eKa tcod ayeSov rj Kai 
7xA,ex6vcov ev xpiaKoaioic exeaxv egn? yevopevxov, ocva0eaxv eiKovrov rj 
ctv8pxavx©v ev 7xpooex)%ax(; oxjSeplav e7ioxriaavxo, Kalxox ye oiKelxov 
ovxxov Kai cruyyev©v, oxjq 0eo6i; Kai evopi^ov Kai eypaxpov Kai eKaA-ouv. 
[ 139] xl 8e ook epeTAov cxv0p©7xot)(; ye ovxai; oi K-uvai; Kai ^xjkoxx; Kai 
Aiovxai; Kai KpoKoSeiA-oxx; Kai aAAa 7xA,exova 0qpxa Kai evt)8pa Kai 
%epoaxa Kai 7ixrivd 0eo7iA,aoxox3vxei;, imep xbv (3©poi Kai iepa Kai vaoi 
Kai xepevri Kaxa naaav Axyxmxov x8povxax; 

[132] The pi'efect of the coxxiitry, who could have put an end to this 
mob-rule single-handed in an hour had he chosen to, pi'etended not to 
see and hear what he did see and hear, but allowed the Gi'eeks to make 
war without restraint and so shattei'ed the peace of the city. They conse¬ 
quently became still more excited and rushed headlong into outi'ageous 
plots of even greater audacity. Assembling enormous hordes together, 
they attacked the prayer halls \proseuchai\, of which thei'e are many in 
each section of the city. Some they smashed, some they l'ased to the 
ground, and others they set on fire and burned, giving no thought even 
to the adjacent houses in their madness and frenzied insanity. For noth¬ 
ing is swifter than fire when it gets plenty of fuel. [133] I say nothing 
about the simultaneous destruction and burning of the objects set up in 
honour of the Empei'ors—gilded shields and ci'owns, monuments, and 
inscriptions—which should have made the Greeks keep their hands off 
eveiything else also. But they deiived confidence from the fact that they 
had no punishment to fear from Gaius, who, as they well knew, felt an 
indesci'ibable hati'ed for the Jews; they thei'efoi'e supposed that no-one 
could give him greater pleasure than by inflicting every type of suffei'- 
ing on their l'ace. [ 134] Then they decided to subject us to insults for 
which thei'e was absolutely no l'isk of being bi'ought to book, because 
they were at the same time curxying favour with him by novel flattexy. 
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So what did they do? The prayer halls [ proseuchai] which they could 
not destroy either by fire or by demolition, because large numbers of 
Jews lived crowded together close by, they outraged in a different way, 
which involved the overthrow of our Laws and customs. They placed 
portraits of Gaius in all of them, and in the largest and most famous 
they also placed a bronze statue riding in a four-horse chariot. [ 135] So 
great was their haste and the intensity of their enthusiasm that, since 
they had no new four-horse chariot available, they took a very old one 
out of the gymnasium. It was very rusty, and the ears, tails, hooves, and 
a good many other parts were broken off According to some people, 
it had been dedicated in honour of a woman, the earlier Cleopatra, 
great-grandmother of the last one. [ 136] It is clear to everyone what a 
serious charge this action in itself brought against the dedicators. What 
if it had been a recent dedication in honour of a woman? What if it had 
been an old one in honour of a man? What if it had been absolutely 
anything which had been dedicated to someone else? Surely the people 
who made a dedication of this kind in the Emperor’s honour should 
have been on their guard lest information about it reached the ears of 
one who took everything concerning himself very seriously? [137] But 
these people entertained extravagant hopes of being praised and of 
enjoying even greater and more conspicuous rewards for having dedi¬ 
cated the prayer halls [ proseuchai ] to Gaius as new precincts, although 
they had done this not for his honour but in order to take their fill in 
every way of the sufferings of the Jewish race. [138] There are clear 
proofs of this. The first is taken from the kings. There were about ten, 
or even more, kings in succession in three hundred years, and yet the 
Alexandrians did not dedicate a single portrait or statue of them in 
the prayer halls [ proseuchai ], although the kings whom they regarded, 
described, and spoke of as gods were of the same race and species as 
themselves. [139] When they deify dogs, wolves, lions, crocodiles, and 
many other animals of the land, the sea, and the air, and establish 
altars, temples, shrines, and sacred precincts to them throughout the 
whole of Egypt, what reason was there against so treating those who 
were at least human beings? 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996, andespecially Smallwood, Legatio, 219-26 (the following com¬ 
ments are very much depending on Smallwood’s commentary); Schiirer, HJP, 
443; Binder, Temple Courts 249—51; Runesson, Origins, 450—52; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 83-85. 
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Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. After a presentation of Gaius’ attitude toward the Jews (§§ 114-119) and 
the anti-Jewish riots in Alexandria (§§120 131), Philo treats the attack on the 
synagogues in Alexandria (§§132—137), underscoring the previous immunity 
of the synagogues from attack (§§138 140). 

§132 The prefect of the country. The governor of Egypt, A. Avillius Flaccus, 
who had the official tide praefectus Alexandreae et Aegypti.... many in each section of 
the city. The city was divided in five sections named after the first letters of 
the Greek alphabet. Two of them were called Jewish quarters “because the 
majority of the inhabitants are Jews,” Place. 55. The section Delta, situated 
on the harbourless coastline in the north-eastern area of the city, seems to 
have been the principle Jewish quarter. Similar Jewish quarters existed also 
in other Egyptian cities; they were not ghettos but ethnic neighbourhoods, 
created by the Jews themselves. 

§133 the objects set up in honour of the Emperors. According to Philo the Jews 
had no temple-precincts in which they could express gratitude to benefactors. 
Therefore they showed their loyalty by dedicating a synagogue (or a part 
thereof) on their behalf, or by displaying honorific inscriptions and emblems 
in the synagogues, as noted here. Portraits of emperors—Gaius Caligula is 
mentioned in §134—transformed the synagogues into shrines of the imperial 
cult (§137, § 346), and thus could never be accepted by Jews (see the comment 

to No. 164, §152)_ an indesctibable hatredfor the Jews. See also Legal. 115. Gaius’ 

anti-semitism seems to have been antedated by Philo to the summer of 38 c.e. 
This enabled him to make Gaius responsible for the riots in Alexandria.... race 
A frequent word in Philo for the Jewish people, in Greek ethnos. 

§134 large numbers of Jews lived crowded together close by. See the comment to 

§132_ the largest and most famous. This synagogue is also described in rabbinic 

sources, “a huge basilica, one collonade within the other” (t, Sukkah 4.6; b. Suk- 
kah 5 lb; jy. Sukkah VI). According to the passage from the Jerusalem Talmud, 
the synagogue was destroyed during Trajan’s reign (98 117 c.e.). 


No. 141 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal. 165 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[165] eixa Kat xfiv 7tept xoe; 7tpooet)%a(; vea>x£p07totiav ano Ka0apou xou 
ouvet-Soxoi; Kat xqi; ett; auxov aKpatcpvotii; xi|iijq roexo y£y£vrja0ai. 

[165] Then he thought that the innovation in connection with the 
prayer halls \proseuchai] had sprung from a clear conscience and genuine 
respect for him. 

Literature: Smallwood, Legatio, 246. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to 
No. 138. Legal 162-165 describes the attitude of the Alexandrian Greeks to 
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the deification of Gaius. §165 the innovation. See comments to No. 138, §47 
and No. 164, §152. 

No. 142 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 191-92 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[191] e^eoxat 8e 7tpooe^0etv ij 8tapat to axopa 7tepi Jtpooenxrov xa> 
taipecovt xon 7tavtepon; 8r)A.ov yap dx; on cppovxteT xd>v acpaveoieptov Kai 
xipf|q eA-axTova; fi^tatpevrov 6 xov 7tepiorip6xaxov Kai e7ttcpaveoxaxov 
vetov, ett; ov avaxoAai Kat 8noet(; d7to(3A.e7tonotv fiAJou xponov 
7tavxaxooe Aapjtovxa, Ka0n[3pt^K)v. [192] et 8e Kat yevotxo xtq a8eta 
7tpooo8ot), xt xpfi 7tpoo8oKav rj 0avaxov outapatTrixov; aXk' eoxto, 
xe0vri^6pe0a • ^a>ri yap xtt; eoxtv 6 xmep (pnAaicfii; vopatv enK^eeoxaxoi; 
0avaxoi;. 

[191] Shall we be allowed to approach the desecrator of the holiest place 
or to open our mouths on the subject of the prayer halls \proseuchai\ 
to him? It is obvious that a man who insults the famous and glorious 
temple \naos \, which shines everywhere like the sun and receives the 
admiration of East and West, will pay no attention to less conspicuous 
[ 192] and less deeply revered places. Even if we were free to approach 
him, what have we to expect but death against which there can be no 
appeal? Well, let that be; we shall die anyhow. A glorious death met 
in the defence of the Law is a kind of life. 

Literature: Smallwood, Legatio, 257. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to 
No. 138. Legal 184-196 gives an account of Gaius’ order for the desecration 
of the temple in Jerusalem. 

§191 the desecrator of the holiest place...the prayer halls. References to Gaius’ 
attempt to make the Jerusalem temple and the synagogues shrines to himself 
by filling them with his images and statues. See §346 (No. 165). 


No. 143 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 9 ( CIJ 2.1433) 

Date: Second century b.c.e. (?) 

[-] | [ - -0e]d>i t)\|/ioT(m | [ - - x]ov iepov | [7t£pi(3oAov (?) Kat] 

tt]v 7tpoa| [euctv Kat xa G'uyjKtjpovxa. 
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... to God Most High... the sacred [precinct] [hieros peribolos ] and the 
prayer hall [ proseuche ] and the appurtenances... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 131-32; Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 
60; Kasher, “Synagogues,” 215-16; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 86; Runesson, 
Origins, 454; Fine, This Holy Place, 28; Lifshitz, DF, 76 (no. 87); Horsley, New 
Documents, 3.121; Schiirer, HJP, 2.425-26; Frasier, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1.284. 

Comments: The Jewish provenance of this inscription is established by the 
reference to “God Most High” ( theos hypsistos) and the partially restored term 
proseuche. Although “sacred precinct” {hieros peribolos) is also partially recon¬ 
structed, the rendering is based upon close parallels to contemporary Egyptian 
temples {OGIS 52, 65, 92, 182; SB 4206). Moreover, Philo makes use of this 
term when speaking of the synagogues ( Flacc. 48; No. 138). Taken together, 
these references suggest that synagogues in Egypt were typically set inside 
bounded sacred areas, possibly delineated by walls or fences. 

No. 144 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 13 [CIJ 2.1432) 

Date: 37 b.c.e. (?) 

[tmep] (3ap[tWo | orijt; Kai P [act | A]eax; Bean [|te] | ydtam £[ot|k 6] | an 
(?), ”A?um[o(; xriv] | | 7tpoae[t)CTv] I ercoei [?vacat ] | (exoxx;) te' 
Me[yeip..] 

On behalf of the queen and the king, to the great God who hears 
prayer (?), Alypus built the prayer hall [ proseuche ] in the fifteenth year, 
Mecheir... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 248-49; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 87; 
Horsley, “A New Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum,” 98; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.49; 
Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55; Horsley, New Documents, 3.121; Lifshitz, 
DF, 76 (no. 86). 

Comments: Discovered in the Gabbary section of Alexandria (SW of the 
western harbour), this inscription is one of three existing examples of Egyptian 
synagogue benefactions made solely by individuals (cf. JIGRE 28, 126; Nos. 
152, 172). The name Alypus is attested elsewhere in Jewish inscriptions {CIJ 
1.502), and it is likely that he was one of the wealthy Jewish aristocracy living 
in Alexandria around the turn of the era (Josephus, A.J. 18.159—160). The 
mention of God as one “who hears prayer,” while a reconstruction, may be 
an allusion to 2 Chron 6:40 and 7:15 (LXX). The tentative dating presumes 
that the synagogue was built during the reigns of Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy 
Xiy a view consistent with the inscription’s letter forms. 
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No. 145 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 18 

Date: 3 c.e. 


[ - - 'A] 0-up it)' £7ii zr\q jc[ - - ] 

[--]<; xiflv crao xf\q x[ - -] 

[ - - ]<ov ap^tcruvaya) [ - - ] 

[ ' - 6cp]xi7tpooxdxri(; 8io[ - - ] 

[ - - £7tei8ri B]paoi8ai; 'HpaK7.e[i8oD - - ] 5 

[ - - ]yA/ (exoui;) Kaloapoi; [ - - 1 
[ - - ] ev anaox avaax [ - - ] 

[--]<; kou "uytcoq ejt[ - - ] 

[ - - ] xqv 8a7xavriv tx[ - - ] 

[ - - JopriviaKdi; fijae[pcxq - - ] 10 

[ - - e]7uoK£X)d(; ockoAJ - - ] 

[ - - ]ou A,6ya) £7il xo[ - - ] 

[ - - ]o8£^ap£vov i[ - - ] 

[ - - ] oxEcpavro etc[ — ] 

[ - - JTior; 8doi[ - - ] 15 

...Hathyr 18, in the... of those from the... ruler(s) of the synagogue 
[archisynagogos (-of)].. .presiding officer [archiprostates]... since Brasidas, 
son of Heracleides... 33rd year of Caesar in all... and soundly... the 
expense... days... repair... by word in... crown... with two... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 353-55; Krauss, Synagogale A Iter turner, 163; 
Fraser, “’Apxutpoaidxrn;,” 162-63; idem, “A Correction,” 290. 

Comments: While the Jewishness of this inscription has sometimes been 
questioned, the use of archisynagogos argues strongly in favour of it: outside of its 
appearance in a few Gentile insciiptions from the Aegean, the term is otherwise 
exclusively ajewish title (e.g, Mark 5:22; Luke 13:14; Acts 13:15; CIJ 2.1404; 
Nos. 47, 57, 174, and 26). It typically denotes an individual who oversees the 
spiritual and (in some instances) temporal well-being of the synagogue com¬ 
munity. The tide archiprostates, a hapax legomenon, is more problematic. Because 
the office of prostates is mentioned in at least one other synagogue inscription 
from Egypt (JIGRE 24; No. 159), archiprostates likely refers to a similar leader¬ 
ship office, albeit in a synagogue with a higher degree of institutionalization. 
How this office was distinguished from that of the archisynagogos is unclear. One 
possibility is that the former was in charge of judicial and legislative matters, 
while the latter maintained oversight of religious ritual. Although the badly pre¬ 
served state of the inscription makes a specific interpretation difficult, it clearly 
references a repair, probably of the synagogue itself. Like a similar inscription 
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from Berenice (CJZ 70; No. 131), this monument would have honoured the 
individual(s) who provided the underwriting for the project. 

No. 146 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 20 (CIJ 2.1447) 

Date: First century b.c.e. to first century c.e. 

’Apxepcov| Nikcovoi; 7tp(ooT(xxTi<;) | xo ta' (exoq) xfj | awayor/t) | 

[. . ] VXTlKTjl. 

Artemon, son of Nikon, being president ( prostates ) for the eleventh year, 
to the association [synagoge]... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 248, n. 44; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, n. 

8, 87, n. 41; Horsley, New Documents, 4.255; Kasher, The Jews, 111 14; Lifshitz, 
DF, 80 (no. 98). 

Comments: The Jewish provenance of this inscription has been questioned 
on two counts. First of all, the usual term for synagogues in Egypt, proseuclie, is 
absent. And while the word synagoge is certainly present, there are no clear cases 
in the epigraphic record where this term references an Egyptian synagogue. 
Secondly, the inscribed monument forms the base of a statue (itself missing) 
and so would clash with Philo’s credible account that Egyptian Jews strictly 
prohibited graven images within their synagogues ( Legal. 138—39; No. 140). 
Thus, a majority of researchers view this monument as belonging to a Gentile 
association. That is the position adopted in the above translation. 

3.1.6.2 Alexandrou-Nesos 

No. 147 

Source: Papyrus Text. CPJ 1.129 
Date: May 11, 218 b.c.e. 

[BaotAet rixoAepaian xatpeiv xa>]v ev xfjt ’AA.e(;dv8pot) vijorot. dSiKoti- 
pat tmo 

[Aa>po0eot) ’IonSatou KaxotKotivxoi; xpv [[ajuxtiv]] Ktopriv. xoti yap e 
(exong), dx; at 7tpoao8oi, Oapevb)[0] 

[ 6 AropoBeoi; pot) aw] xfjt awept0(m pot), 7tpoavoriaa(; tpaxtov 

pot) 

[a^tov (8paxpa<;) ]at>xo rot^exo extov. aia0opevri(; 8e pot) 

Kaxe[ 

xo ipjaxiov ev xfjt 7tpoaet)CTt xrov ’Iot)8ata>v e7ttA.a- 5 
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| ] tmxou^. e7urcapaYiv£Ta [i] 8e Ar^e^pn; (eKaxovTaponpoq) 

[to ipajxiov NiKopaxroi xim vocKopan eax; Kpioeax; 

[ ] 8eopai oi)v god, (3aaiA,et), 

7tpooxa^ai Aiocpavei 

[xo)i axpaxTiyroi ypa\|/ai 
AropoBeov kou Nt- 

[Kopa^ov 
dAxiBij, 

[enavayKacax anxov OOToSonvai pox xo xpjaxxov ij xriv Tippy, 7iepx 8e 
xf\q paxSxoopyxai; 

j xoxjxoo yap yevopevoo, eoopa[x] 

8xa oe, PaoxA,e[x)], 

[toxj 8xKaxoo xexeoxoxa]. eijx[xj]x£x. 

To King Ptolemy, gi'eeting fi'om... who lives in Alexandi'ou Nesos. I 
have been wi'onged by Doi'otheos, (a Jew who lives in the) same village. 
In the 5th year, accoi'ding to the financial calendar, on Phamenoth 
... (as I was talking to) my co-woi'kei', my mantle (which is woi'th... 
drachmae) caught Doi'otheos’ eye, and he took it. When I saw him, (he 
fled) to the Jewish prayer hall [proseuche\ (holding) the mantle, (while 
I called for help). Lezelmis, a holder of 100 ai'ourai, came up to help 
(and gave) the mantle to Nikomachos the (prayer hall) warden to keep 
till the case was tided. Thei'efoi'e I beg you, my king, to command 
Diophanes the magisti'ate (to wi'ite to the) chief of police telling him 
to oi'der Doi'otheos and Nikomachos to hand over the mantle to him, 
and, if what I write is true (to make him give me the) mantle or its 
value; as for the injury... If this happens, I shall have received justice 
through you, my king. Farewell. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 238-40, 368-70, 437; Levine, Ancient Syna¬ 
gogue, 83 n. 10, 86; Runesson, Origins, 174 n. 15; Kasher, The Jews, 147; Dion, 
“Synagogues et temples,” 65-74. 

Comments: This letter, addressed to King Ptolemy IV (221-204 b.c.e.), 
records the account of an alleged robbery of the petitioner’s mantle. In it, the 
victim (an unnamed woman) ran after Dorotheos, who fled with the mantle 


ran £7u]oxdxei d7xoox£iA,ai xov 
ipjaxiov £7x’ anxov Kai, eav ijt a ypaipro 10 
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into the nearby synagogue. A wealthy landholder, Lezelmis, intervened in the 
affair, handing over the mantle to the synagogue attendant until the matter 
could be officially resolved. The description suggests that the synagogue in this 
village served as a place of asylum, a right bestowed upon at least some Egyp¬ 
tian synagogues (cf .JIGRE 125; No. 171). The title of the synagogue attendant, 
nakoros (Doric for neokoros ), is attested only here of synagogue functionaries. 
More literally translated “temple keeper,” the term elsewhere references levitical 
temple functionaries (Philo, Spec. 1.156; Josephus, B.J. 1.153). 

3.1.6.3 Arsinoe- Cro co dilop olis 

No. 148 

Source: Papyrus Text. CPJ 1.134 
Date: Late second century b.c.e. 


Col. II 

[Po(ppa) exo(pevri(;) 'Eppi]6vr|i ’A7toA.A.a>vt8ot) iepai; 7tapa(8eioou), 

(cbv) t)7to8o(xetou) (xExapxov), 7teptoxe(pa)V0(;) epri(pon) A/p', 15 

Xe(poon) er|. yei(xove<;) vo(xon) Apprixpiot) 0pa(KO(;) %e(poo(;), (3o(ppa) 

7tpooet)(xfi), Ai(Po<;) JtEptoxaou; noiXeaiq), a7tri(Aubxot)) ’Apya((xiSo<;) 
8ta)pn(^). 

Po(ppa) [£]x[o(p£vr|(;)] 7tpoo£t)xfi(; ’Iot)8oaa>v 8ta Il£px6A.Aot) 

8ta pt(o9(oxot)) ri£X£oo{)xot) xoh Mapprioxx; 

tEpai; 7tapa(8£toot)) y (tipton) (xExapxov) iq, [a] x£cpa(vot<;) kou Aaxa(vot<;) 90 
a (ppicru). 

y£t(xov£(;) v6(xon) 'Epptovrii; xf\<^ ’A7toA.^(ovi8ot), Po(ppa) Kat Ai(Poq) 

7t£pioxaou; xf\q noiXeaq), anaQamov) ’Apya(ixi8o(;) 8ia>pt)(§. 

Po(ppa) exo(pevti) [EjioPat(vot)oa) A,t(P6c;) Jtapa xfiv nofXiv) a^oi^ton) 

8 (tiptou) 

Xapa7ttct)v 6 7tapa xf\q Po^atAiacny;) t£pa a, (cbv) oiiatbv 

£pf|(|i(DV) (pptOt)), EpTl(pOt)) (ppiOt)). [[.]] lt|. 


25 
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Col. Ill 

p... [...] . a . [ 

yei(xov£(;) v6(xou) 7tpoo£DCT(; ’IouSourov, Po(ppa) [kou ?afp6q) Ttepiaxafaiq) 
noXecoq, 

anri(Xiazov') ’ApyaixtSoi; 8ta>pu(^). 
ekx; 7i£pioxdo£K)(; nojecoq) Po(ppa). [ 

Col. II 

Situated to the north, a sacred garden the property of Hermione 
daughter of Apollonides (5 13/32 arourai). Of these a quarter (of an 
aroura) is occupied by a storehouse, 1/32 by an empty dovecote, and 
5'/ 8 are waste land. Neighbours: to the south, waste land belonging to 
Demetrios the Thracian; to the north, a prayer hall [proseuche]; to the 
west the city boundary; to the east the canal of Argaitis. Situated to 
the north, a Jewish prayer hall \proseuche ] represented by Pertollos, and 
a sacred garden cultivated by a tenant, Petesouchos son of Marres, of 
3 13/16 arourai and lVa arourai planted with flowers and vegetables. 
Neighbours: to the south Hermione daughter of Apollonides; to the 
north and west the city boundary; to the east the canal of Argaitis. 
Situated to the north, and narrowing to the west outside the city for 4'A 
schoinia, Sarapion, who holds from the Queen 1 aroura of sacred land, 
of which half is occupied by empty houses, and half is unoccupied. 

Col. Ill 

...Neighbours: to the south the Jewish prayer hall \proseuche ]; to the 
north and west the city boundary; to the east the canal of Argaitis. 
Northwards as far as the city boundary... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 236-38; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83 n. 
10, 81; Runesson, Origins, 432—33; Fine, This Holy Place, 26; Kasher, The Jews, 
138-39. 

Comments: This land survey locates the synagogue just southeast of the city 
boundaries and west of the Argaitis canal. Built on sacred land, the synagogue 
was surrounded by a sizeable estate, equal to about 10,427 square metres or 
just over 2'A acres. The adjoining sacred garden, leased by the congregation 
to Petesouchos, measured 4,102 square metres or about one acre. That the 
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synagogue was built outside the city limits and near a canal suggests a concern 
for ritual purity (cf. Ep. Arist. 305-6). The synagogue described here is likely 
identical to the one attested in a dedicatory inscription from the third century 
b.c.e. (JIGRE I 17; No. 150). 


No. 149 

Source: Papyrus Text. CPJ 2.432 

Date: 113 c.e. 


Col. Ill, 11. 57-61 

dpxovxtov ’I[ot)]8at(BV 7tpoaet)CT(; 0xi(3oua>v pr|viauo(v) (5p.) piop 
ria^rov (Sp.) pK[r)J, riahvi (5p.) pKT|, ’E7tet(p (8p.) piop Meoopri (8p.) 

PKT1, 

(exouq) 0a>9 (8p.) pop Oarocpt (8p.) pier) (yivovxou) (8p.) \|/[qri]. 

euxeton opoiax; IIax<»v (8p.) piop riahvi (8p.) piop ’Ejxetcp (8p.) pier), 60 
Meoo(pri) (8p.) [piop], 

iC, (exovq) 0a>0 (8p.) ptc [nj, Oarocpt (8p.) pKT) (ytyovxat) (Sp.) \(/qr|. 

From the rulers [archontes] of the prayer hall [ proseuche ] of the Thebian 
Jews, 128 drachmae monthly: Pachon, 128 drachmae; Payni, 128 drach¬ 
mae; Epeiph, 128 drachmae; Mesore, 128 drachmae; 17th year, Thoth, 

128 drachmae; Phaophi, 128 drachmae. Total: 768 drachmae. 

From the prayer hall [ eucheim ] similarly, 128 drachmae monthly: 
Pachon, 128 drachmae; Payni 128 drachmae; Epeiph 128, drachmae; 
Mesore 128, drachmae; 17th year, Thoth, 128 drachmae; Phaophi, 

128 drachmae. Total: 768 drachmae. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts , 238 n. 24; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 83 n. 

10, 87-88; Runesson, Origins, 433, 452; Kasher, The Jews, 143-44. 

Comments: Two synagogues are mentioned in this water assessment, one 
belonging to Thebian Jews (called a. proseuche) and the other (called a eucheiori), 
to an unspecified subgroup. Notably, each building is taxed almost twice the 
monthly amount charged to a nearby bath house. The high fees imply elevated 
water usage—and thus present possible evidence for the observance of ritual 
ablutions in or near these structures. 
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No. 150 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 117 (CPJ 3.1532a) 

Date: 246-221 b.c.e. 

tmep Paoi^eax; | nioA-epaloi) tod | rixoA-epajov Kal | PaoiWoorn; | 
BepeviKTu; xr\q | | yuvomccx; Kai | aSeA-cpfit; Kai xa>v | tekvoiv oi ev 
KpoK[o] |8iA.a>v noXei ’Iot)[8aT] |oi xriv 7tpo[o]e[t)x]f|[v] | | k[oh-J 

On behalf of King Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, and Queen Berenice 
his wife, and his sister, and their children, the Jews of Crocodilopolis 
dedicated the prayer hall [ proseuche ] and... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 112' 13; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, n. 7, 
87, n. 39; Runesson, Origins, 172, 430, 432, 451—52; Lifshitz, DF, 80-81 (no. 
99); Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55; Horsley, New Documents, 3.121; Horsley, 
“A New Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum,” 94; Kasher, The Jews, 110 n. 7, 138, 
202 n. 50; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.52; Williams, The Jews, 90, 119. 

Comments: One of the oldest of all synagogue inscriptions, this dedication 
likely belonged to the synagogue mentioned in an early land survey of this city 
(CPJ 1.134; No. 148). Ptolemy III Euergetes and Berenice II, who were married 
in 246 b.c.e. , are also mentioned in a nearly identical synagogue inscription 
from Schedia (JIGRE 22; No. 158)—as is Ptolemy’s sister Berenice. While 
the wording closely follows that of non-Jewish temple dedications (e.g, OGIS 
64, 65, 91, 92; SB 429, 1436, 1567, 1570, 4206), this monument is typical of 
other synagogue dedications in Egypt: all were careful not to ascribe divinity to 
the Ptolemaic rulers. Instead, the buildings were dedicated “on behalf of” the 
royal families, with “God Most High” either explicitly or implicitly being 
the primary recipient of the benefaction. For a discussion of proseuche as a 
Jewish temple term, see Runesson, Origins, 429-36. 

3.1.6.4 Athribis 

No. 151 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 27 (CIJ 2.1443) 

Date: Second to first century b.c.e. 

tmep (3aai^eax; nxo^epaton | kou PaotWoorii; KAeornTpai;, | 
nxo^epaKx; ’E7 uk\)8ou, |o emoTcmii; xrov (pn^aKtxtov, |kou oi ev 
’A0ptPet ’Iot)8atot, | | xr\v 7tpoaet)CTv | 9e«>i tni/iaxcot. 

On behalf of King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, Ptolemy, son of 
Epikydes, the chief of police, and the Jews of Athribis dedicated the 
prayer hall [ proseuche ] to God Most High. 
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Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 243-44, 384-85; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
83, n. 7, 87, n. 39; Runesson, Origins, 432—34; Lifshitz, DF, 79 (no. 95); Krauss, 
Synagogale Altertiimer, 264, 349; Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55-56; Schiirer, 
HJP, 3.1.49; Horsley, .New Documents, 4.201; Kasher, The Jews, 116-18. 

Comments: Most of the scholarly discussion of this inscription has revolved 
around the question of Ptolemy Epikydes’ ethnicity, with some researchers 
maintaining that he was Jewish and others, a Gentile. Those adopting the latter 
view argue that the office of police chief—which was the second highest police 
official in an Egyptian nome—was too lofty a position for a Jew. Others righdy 
point out that Jews were not excluded from such offices, and so the possibility 
should not be so easily dismissed. If, on the other hand, Ptolemy was indeed 
a Gentile, then the question arises as to whether he was a benefactor or an 
early example of a “God-fearer.” These latter were Gentile sympathizers who 
participated in some Jewish customs and rituals without fully converting (cf. 
Josephus, AJ. 14.110; Acts 13:16, 26, 50 [No. 174]; 16:14 [No. 185]; 17:4 [No. 
186] , 17:17 [No. 90]; 18:17 [No. 91]). In fact, there are no decisive arguments 
in this debate, and all three possibilities remain live options. 

No. 152 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 28 ( CIJ 2.1444) 

Date: Second to first century b.c.e. 

tmep (3aat^eax; nxoA.epatot) | kou PaaiWaarn; K^eoraxpai; | kou 
xk>v xeKvtov | 'Epgtoo; kou OtA-oxepoc q ynvri | kou xa 7tat8ia xqvSe 
e^eSpav | | xrp 7tpooeu%fi<i>. 

On behalf of King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra and their children, 
Hermias and his wife Philotera and their children donated this exedra 
to the prayer hall \proseuche]. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 243-44; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, n. 7, 
87, n. 40; Runesson, Origins, 443-44, 450-51; Lifshitz, DF, 79-80 (no. 96); 
Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 349; Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55; Schiirer, 
HJP, 3.1.49; Horsley , New Documents, 4.201; Kasher, The Jews, 115-17. 

Comments: This inscription is of interest not only because it is one of the 
few examples from Egypt of a private synagogue dedication (cf. JIGRE 13, 
126; Nos. 144, 172), but because the donation is of an exedra, an ancillary 
room off the main hall. This term has a wide array of meanings, ranging 
from a chamber where priests stored sacred articles (Ezek 42:13, LXX) to a 
judgment hall (Josephus, A.J. 8.134) to a classroom for philosophical discus¬ 
sions (Strabo, Geog 18.1.8). All three functions are attested for Second Temple 
synagogues (see Binder, Temple Courts, 399-404, 430-35, 445-49), so this room 
may have served any or all of these purposes in this particular case. Given 
Philo’s stress upon the philosophical debates that took place in the Egyptian 
synagogues (Legal 156; No. 182), perhaps this would have been the most 
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likely (or frequent) function of the Athribis exedra. The addition of the room 
is interpreted by Runesson as spatial evidence of a development of Jewish 
temple buildings to accommodate synagogue actitivies such as the reading 
and expounding of Torah. 

3.1.6.5 Leontopolis 

No. 153 (cf. T5, 7) 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 13.65-68 

Date: Antiquitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e.; the letter of Onias IV 
(which may not have been written by Onias but by someone else devoted to 
the temple of Leontopolis), reproduced by Josephus, is dated to the second 
century b.c.e. 

[65] ’JtoAAoc q kou geyaAai; ngiv xpetat; xexeAeKax; ev xotq Korea 7t6Aegov 
epyou; gexa toD 0eob PoriBetai;, Kai yevopevoi; ev xe xf] koiAti Inpta 
Kai Ooivikt|, Kat eit; Aeovxtov 8e 7toAtv xoh 'HAt07toAixot) guv xotg 
’IonSatou; Kat eit; aAAotx; rononi; acpiKogevoi; xoh eBvotx;, [66] Kat 
7tAeiaxot)(; ebprov 7tapa xo Ka0f]Kov e^ovxai; iepa Kat 8ta xohxo StiGvotx; 
ocAAtiAok;, o Kat Atywixtou; cru|i(3e(3TiKev 8ta xo 7xA,fj0oQ xa>v ieprov Kat 
xo 7tept xoo; ©pqGKetai; onx opo8o^ov, e7ttxr|8ei6xaxov ehptbv xonov ev 
x(p 7tpoGayopenopevK) xrjc, ayptai; Bot)(3doxeax; oxupropaxt Ppnovxa 
7totKtAri(; nArii; Kat xtovieprov i^qxov pecxov, [67] 8eopai Guy^topfiGai pot 
xo a8eo7toxov avaKa0apavxi tepov Kat Gt)pjtejtxcGKo<; oiKoSoppoai vaov 
xa> geyioxro 0ea> Ka0' opotcoGtv xob ev 'IepoGoAupou; auxotg pexpou; tmep 
Gob Kat xqi; gt](; ynvatKo<; Kat xa>v xckvcov, tv’ exoxnv oi xqv Atytmxov 
KaxoiKohvxei; ’Iot)8atot ett; anxo otmovxei; Kaxa xqv upd; dAAriAotx; 
opovotav, [68] xatt; Gatg e^wtripexeiv xpeiau;- Kat yap Hcatai; 6 
7tpocprixr|<; xohxo 7tpoet7tev eoxat 0t)oiaGxr|piov ev Aiytmxa) Knptro xa> 
0ea>- Kat 7toAAa 8e 7tpoecpr|xet)Gev aAAa xotabxa 8ta xov xonov. 

[65] “Many and great are the services which I have rendered you in 
the course of the war, with the help of God, when I was in Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia. When I came with the Jews to Leontopolis in the nome 
of Heliopolis and to other places where our nation is settled, [66] I 
found that most of them have temples [hiera] , contrary to what is proper, 
and that for this reason they are ill-disposed toward one another, as is 
also the case with the Egyptians because of their temples [hiera] and 
their varying opinions about the forms of worship. Now I have found 
a most suitable place in the fortress called after Bubastis-of-the-Fields, 
which abounds in various kinds of trees and is full of sacred animals. 
[67] Therefore, I beg you to give me permission to cleanse the temple, 
which belongs to no one and is in ruins, and to build a temple [naos] 
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to the Most High God in the likness of that in Jerusalem and with the 
same dimensions, on behalf of you and your wife and your children, 
so that the Jews who live in Egypt may be able to come together in 
mututal harmony and serve your interests; [68] for this is what the 
prophet Isaiah foretold: ‘there shall be an altar [thysiasterion\ in Egypt 
to the Lord God,’ and many other similar things did he prophesy 
regarding this place.” 

Literature: Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55; Delcor, “Le Temple d’Onias,” 
192—93; Binder, Temple Courts, 234—36; Bilde, “Synagoge,” 26; Runesson, Origins, 
412-14; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 84-85. 

Comments: Scholars differ in their interpretation of the hiera mentioned 
in v. 66. Binder sees these institutions as sacred precincts without sacrificial 
cults, i.e., as synagogues; Runesson understands these as a reference to Jewish 
temples in Egypt, which the temple of Onias IV was meant to replace. On 
the temple at Leontopolis and the question of other Jewish temples in Egypt, 
see below, No. T5. 

No. 154 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 105 

Date: Mid-second b.c.e. to mid-second c.e. 

[-] | [ - - xf|v] 7ipooe[t)CTv - - J | [ - - 9e](ot t)V|/ta[x(m - -] 

... the prayer hall [proseuche] ... to God Most High... 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 245, n. 39; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, 
n. 9; Runesson, Origins, 434. 

Comments: The fragmentary nature of this inscription makes it difficult to 
draw any firm conclusions. Given parallels with other synagogue dedications 
from Egypt (cf. JIGRE 27; No. 151), it is more likely that proseuche here means 
prayer hall rather than prayer. In this case, it could be a dedication of one of 
the Leontopolis synagogues attested by Josephus (A.J. 13.65—68; No. 153). On 
the other hand, it may be a reference to the rival temple of the Jewish priest 
Onias IV) which was located in this region. 

3.1.6.6 Naucratis 

No. 155 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 26 
Date: 30 b.c.e. to 14 c.e. 

[ - - ’ A] iipcovuro avvaytoyoq \ \ - - oJuvoSto Xa|t(3a0tKri | [(exotx;).. 
Kajaapcx;, ®ageva>0 t,'. 
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... son of Ammonios, leader \synagogos\ ... to the Symbathic Association, 
in the year of Caesar, Phamenoth 7. 

Literature: Krauss, Synagogale Altertumer, 26; Williams, The Jews, 176. 

Comments: Though not a synagogue inscription, this monument is notable 
because of the term rendered Symbathic Association in the above translation: it 
may derive its origin from the Jewish custom of Sabbath observance. If so, its 
usage here presents epigraphic evidence of the attractiveness to Gentiles of 
certain Jewish observances (cf. Josephus, C. Ap. 2.124; Philo, Mos. 2.20). 

3. 1.6.7 Mtriai 

No. 156 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 25 (CIJ 2.1442) 

Date: 140-116 b.c.e. 

tmep (3aai7,eax; nxo7,egatot) | kou PaaiTdacnn; KAecmaxpai; | xrjq 
a8eA.cpfj(; kou PaatTJacny; | KAeomxpa!; xf\q yuvaucot; | Euepyexrov, oi 
ev Ntxptom; | | ’IouSatot xqv 7tpoaeuOTv | Kat xa ouvKtjpovxa. 

On behalf of King Ptolemy and Chi ecu Cleopatra his sister and Queen 
Cleopatra his wife, benefactors, the Jews of Nitriai dedicated the prayer 
hall [ proseuche ] and the appurtenances. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 244-45; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, 
n. 7, 87, n. 39; Runesson, Origins, 432-33, 451; Lifshitz, DF, 79 (no. 94); Dion, 
“Synagogues et temples,” 55, 57, 60; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.49; Horsley, New Docu¬ 
ments, 4.201; Kasher, The Jews, 57, 114—16, 213; Williams, The Jews, 28. 

Comments: The term translated benefactors ( euergeton, 1. 5) is a standard royal 
honorific in Egyptian dedications from the Graeco-Roman period. Notably, 
this example does not include the fuller phrase, divine benefactors (theon euergeton), 
normally found in contemporaneous dedications of non-Jewish temples (e.g., 
OGIS 64—65). This omission clearly reflects the Jewish adherence to the First 
Commandment. The term appurtenances ( synkyronta 1. 7; cf. JIGRE 9; No. 143), 
also frequently found in non-Jewish temple dedications (e.g., OGIS 52, 92, 
182), could be a reference to architectural features such as pylons or exedras 
(cf. JIGRE 24, 28; Nos. 159, 152). Alternatively, it could refer to furniture or 
sacred vessels. 

3. 1.6.8 Ptolemais 

No. 157 

Source: Literary. 3 Macc. 7:18-20 
Date: First half of the first century b.c.e. 
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[ 18] ekeT ETCOXTiaav kotov atoxripiov xob (3amAiax; xopriyriaavxoi; auxotg 
E'uxi/'ux 03 ? ta 7tpo<; xt]v acpi^iv rcavxa ekocoxo) ekx; Eiq xqv iSiav otKtav 
[19] Kaxa%0£vx£(; 8 e hex’ Eiprivri^ ev xaxi; 7tp£7tot)aat(; E^opoA-oyrioEoiv 
(baauxax; kcoceT Eaxqaav Kai xauxai; ayEtv xaq ripEpai; etc! xov xf\q 
7tapotKta<; auxtov xpovov evypoovvovc, [20] aq Kai avtEpcoaavxEt; ev cxpA-p 
Kaxa xov xijq at)g7toata<; xorcov 7tpoa£t)xfi(; Ka0i8pt)aavx£(; aveXvaav 
aaiveueXevdepoi, imepyapeTc, 8id xe yfjq Kal QaXaaor\c Kal Koxapoo 
dvaocpCopEvoi xf| xoo PaaiAemc £7uxayrj, EKaaxoc etc xryv I8lav 

[18] There they celebrated their deliverance, for the king had gener¬ 
ously provided all things to them for their journey until all of them 
arrived at their own houses. [ 19] And when they had all landed in 
peace with appropriate thanksgiving, there too in like manner they 
decided to observe these days as a joyous festival during the time of 
their stay. [20] Then, after inscribing them as holy on a pillar and 
dedicating a prayer hall \toposproseuches] at the site of the festival, they 
departed unharmed, free, and overjoyed, since at the king’s command 
they had all of them been brought safely by land and sea and river to 
their own homes. 

Literature: Williams, The Jews, 84; Binder, Temple Courts, 245—46; Runesson, 
Origins, 434-35; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 86, n. 34. 

Comments: The narrative setting is the liberation of the Jews from the per¬ 
secutions of Ptolemy IV Philopater (see also Nos. 135—137). Scholars differ in 
their interpretation of the character of the institution mentioned. While Binder 
understands topos proseuches as referring to a synagogue, Runesson maintains that 
it alludes to a memorial shrine of modest proportions where Jewish passers-by 
could offer prayers and sacrifices (probably incense and/or vegetables). While 
noting that the text holds the institution in question as sacred in nature, most 
scholars discount the historicity of the events narrated within 3 Maccabees, 
including those in the above passage. 

3.1.6.9 Schedia 

No. 158 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 22 [CIJ 2.1440) 

Date: 246-221 b.c.e. 

tmep (3aaiAiax; | IIxoA-epatot) Kai | Pact/Jaapi; | BepeviKTii; 

ocSeA. | cpfjq Kai yuvatKOi; Kai | | xatv xekvgxv | xpv 7tpoa£t)yTiv | ot 

’Ioi)8atoi. 

On behalf of King Ptolemy and Queen Berenice, his sister, and his wife, 
and their children, the Jews dedicated the prayer hall \proseuche\. 
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Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 240-41; Levine, Ancient. Synagogue, 83; Runes- 
son, Origins, 172, 430, 432, 451; Lifshitz, DF, 78 (no. 92); Krauss, Synagogale 
Altertiimer, 263; Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55, 57, 60; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.46, 
87; Horsley, New Documents, 3.12122; Kasher, The Jews, 107, 110, 189, 258. 

Comments: This monument is one of the oldest of all synagogue dedications. 
For further exposition, please refer to the above comments on the similarly 
worded inscription from Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis ( JIGRE 117; No. 150). 

3.1.6.10 Xenephyris 

No. 159 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 24 (CIJ 2.1441) 

Date: 140-116 b.c.e. 

tmep PaaiAiox; rixoA-epatot) | kou (3aai^iaor|(; KA-eoTtaxpag xrji; 
| a8eA.(pfj(; koc! PaotWoorn; KA.e | cmaxpag xfj<^ yuvaiKog, oi ano \ 
Eevecptjpeog ’IouSatot xov | | nvXtbva xrji; jtpooenxrii;, | 7tpooxdvxa>v 
0eo5(opot) | Kat ’AxtAAirovog. 

On behalf of King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra his sister and Queen 
Cleopatra his wife, the Jews of Xenephyris dedicated the pylon of 
the prayer hall [ proseuche ] during the presidencies of Theodorus and 
Achillion. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 242-43, 353; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, 
n. 7, 87, n. 39; Runesson, Origins, 174, 432-33; Fine, This Holy Place, 26; Lif¬ 
shitz, DF, 78-79 (no. 93); Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, 264; Dion, “Synagogues 
et temples,” 55, 62, 65; Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.49; Horsley, New Documents, 4.201; 
Kasher, The Jews, 111 14; Williams, The Jews, 38. 

Comments: This dedication is not of the synagogue itself, but of an attached 
pylon. In an Egyptian context, this term typically referenced a gate-house built 
at the entryway of a sacred precinct (cf .JIGRE 9 [No. 143], OGIS 677). Thus, 
the synagogue at Xenephyris was most likely set in the centre of a walled- 
in sacred area that was accessed through the pylon. On the term translated 
presidencies ( prostanton, 1. 7), see No. 145. 

3.1.6.11 General References and Uncertain Locations 

No. 160 

Source: Literary. Philo, Contempt 30-33 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[30] xdi; gev obv eg tipepag xropig eicaaxoi povoupevot 7tap’ eanxotg 
ev xotg A.ex9eTot govaaxripion; tpiA-oaocpotmi, xpv au^etov ovx 
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{mepPouvovTs;, alX’ ot) 8 e e£, 6071671 x 01 ) Oexopoxjvxei; • Tat; 8 e e(386pax(; 
oovepxovxax Kaflarcep ex; koxvov av AAoyov Kax Ka0’ qA-iKtav e^f\q 
Ka0e^ovxax pet a too 7ip87iovxoc OOTpaxo;, eioro xaq yeipac exovxeq, 
xqv pev Se^iav pexagx) axepvot) Kai yevexou, xqv 8 e exjcovopov 
x) 7 xeoxaA,pevpv 7 tapa xf\ ^ayovx. [31] 7 tapeA, 0 a>v 8 e 6 7 tpea( 3 t)xaTO(; Kax 
xa>v 8 oypdxa>v epTrexpoxaxo; 8 xaAiyexax, Ka0eaxa>xx pev tk> (3Aippaxt, 
Ka0eox(6ori 8 e xrj (pcovfj, pexa A,oyiapo 6 Kax (ppovqaeax;, 06 Seivoxpxa 
AxSyxov rocraep ox prixope; p ox vxjv ooxpxoxax 7 xape 7 u 8 exKv 6 pevoi;, aXXa 
xqv ev xox; voripaax SippeuvriKax; Kax 8 xepppve 6 cov ocKpxfleiav, qxx; oxjk 
ocKpox; dboxv expx^avex, aXXa 8 x’ cacor]; e 7 ti \|/t)xpv ep%exax Kax fte(3aia>(; 
£ 7 upevex. Ka0’ pair/pav Se ox a/Jan ndvxeq ccKporovxax, xov otaxvov 
vexjpaaxv o\|/eax; p Kexpa^p; 7 iapa 8 pA,ox 3 vTe(; auxo povov. [32] xo 8 e 
koxvov toxjto aepvexov, ext; o Tax; e[386pax; oovep^oviax, Sx7xA,ox3q eaxx 
7tepx|3ota>;, 6 pev ex; 6 cv 8 pa>va, 6 8 e ex; yovaxKxovxxxv OOTOKpxflex;- Kax 
yap Kax yuvauce; e£, e0ou; oovaKporovxax xov aoxov £pA,ov Kax xpv 
atnpv 7 xpoaxpeoxv exoooax. [33] 6 8 e pexagi) xa>v oxkcov xoxyo; to pev 
e£, e 8 d(pou; e7ix xpex; p xeaaapa; 7tpxex; ex; to avro oovxpKoSoppxax 
0o)pxx k 1 ox.) Tp07cov, to 8 e a%px xeyou; ocvayexov octave; ocvexxax, Sooxv 
eveKa, too xe xpv 7ipe7xoooav ax 8 a> xp yovaxKexa xpooex 8xaxppexa0ax 
Kax too xpv ocvxxA,p\|/xv e%eiv exjpapp Ka0e^opeva; ev e 7 xpKoq), pp 8 evo; 
xpv too 8 xaA,eyopevoo xpxovpv ep 7 TC> 8 x^ovxo;. 

[30] Foi' six days they seek wisdom by themselves in solitude in the 
closets mentioned above, nevei' passing the outside dooi' of the house 
or even getting a distant view of it. But every seventh day they meet 
together as for a general assembly and sit in order accoi'ding to their 
age in the proper attitude, with their hands inside the l'obe, the light 
hand between the breast and the chin and the left withdrawn along 
the flank. [31 ] Then the senior among them who also has the fullest 
knowledge of the docti'ines which they pi'ofess comes foi'wai'd and 
with visage and voice alike quiet and composed gives a well-reasoned 
and wise discourse. He does not make an exhibition of clever rhetoi'ic 
like the orators or sophists of to-day but follows careful examination 
by careful expi'ession of the exact meaning of the thoughts, and this 
does not lodge just outside the ears of the audience but passes thimigh 
the hearing into the soul and there stays securely. All the others sit still 
and listen showing their appi'oval merely by their looks or nods. [32] 
This common sanctuary [semneion] in which they meet every seventh 
day is a double enclosure, one portion set apart for the use of the men, 
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the other for the women. For women too regularly make part of the 
audience with the same ardour and the same sense of their calling. 
[33] The wall between the two chambers rises up from the ground 
to three or four cubits built in the form of a breast work, while the 
space above up to the roof is left open. This arrangement serves two 
purposes; the modesty becoming to the female sex is preserved, while 
the women sitting within ear-shot can easily follow what is said since 
there is nothing to obstruct the voice of the speaker. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996; Levine, Ancient Synagogues, 141, 146, 475-77; Culpepper, Schools, 
202—3; Borgen, Philo, 158—59; Schiirer, HJP, 448; Binder, Temple Courts, 149-51, 
468—71; Runesson, Origins, 455—58; ClauGen, Versammlung, 142—44. 

Comments: Most of De vita contemplativa approvingly describes a Jewish reli¬ 
gious group called the Therapeutae. While the authenticity of the text was 
formerly debated, the work is now regarded as genuine. Likewise, because Philo 
presents such an idealized picture of the community, some have questioned the 
historicity of the Therapeutae. Nevertheless, there is now a general agreement 
that this group did indeed exist. Other scholars have noted similar descriptions 
of the Essenes in Philo. While there are parallels between the passages dealing 
with the gathering places of the two groups (clearly called synagogai in the case 
of the Essenes), the above quotation can only serve as an indirect witness to 
the synagogue. It is a part of Philo’s description of the sect’s activities on the 
seventh day—activities that the Therapeutae (and Philo) considered a complete 
festival of perfect holiness (paneortos and panhieros), 

§30 seek wisdom. As Philo is writing for Greek readers, he uses general Greek 
terms in describing the activities of the Therapeutae in the synagogue and 
elsewhere: here and in §28 and §34 the verb philosophein “pursue knowledge, 
discuss, investigate, study,” in §26, and in §28, the noun philosophia, describ¬ 
ing “the celebrated doctrines of the holy philosophy” and “their ancestral 
philosophy.” The last passage makes it clear that it was a study of “the holy 
scriptures” (cf. Nos. 40, 166, 168, and the presentation of philosophical 

studies in Agr. 14-15)_ meet together as for a general assembly The Greek word 

for “assembly,” syllogos, means a meeting for a specific purpose, whether 
for deliberations, consultations, etc. There is some kind of mutual activity. 

§31 the senior. In Greek presbytatos, the superlative form of presbys “old.” It 
is not said that he must be most skilled in the Holy Scriptures, but rather 
in their principles or doctrines {dogmata). The word is especially used of 

philosophical doctrines_ comes forward. The senior leaves his seat and goes 

to a place for reading (?) and teaching. Note that Philo says nothing about a 

public reading of the Scriptures here or in §75 and §79_ gives a well-reasoned 

arid wise discourse. In Greek, “discourses.. .with argument and wisdom.” Philo 
uses here and in §33 and §79 the word dialegesthai, “to discuss a question with 
another, to elicit conclusions by discussions, discourse.” The lecture ends in 
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discussions or in a question and answer session (cf. §30 and No. 167). “With 
argument and wisdom” means “with the power of reasoning and with practical 
wisdom.”.. .follows careful examination by carefid expression. Philo uses two related 
verbs, both in form and meaning: “having carefully interpreted and interpret¬ 
ing.” Diereunan means “carefully examine, search, investigate,” diermeneuein, 
“expound, interpret.” This intensive activity of interpretation is further empha¬ 
sized by the phrase “the exact meaning.” Yonge translates: “investigating with 
great pains, and explaining with minute accuracy the precise meaning.”... the 
thoughts. The thoughts must, according to the context, in some way be related 
to the content of passages in the Holy Scriptures. In §25 Philo mentions the 
laws, the divine oracles of the prophets, the hymns and psalms and the other 
things ( ta alia). The interpretation of the Scriptures is followed by a teaching 
on virtues, founded on self-control, §24. 

§32 sanctuary. The uncommon Greek word semneion, used three times in 
Contempt (the other two referring to a room in private house, §25 and §89), 
means “holy place/house, shrine.” 


No. 161 

Source: Literary. Philo, Deus 8-9 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[8] Kod yap et3r\0eq eit; psv xa iepa pq e^eivat (3a8i^etv, oq av pq 
7tp6xepov A-onoapevoi; cpai5pt)vqxai to aropa, Euxea0ai 8 e Kai 0neiv 
£7tixeip£tv ext K£KqA.i8a>p£vq kou 7t£cpt)pp£vq 8tavoia. KaiTOl TOC p£V 
iepa Ai0a>v kou ati/n^on xqq n^qi; Jt£7totqxai, koc0’ auxo 8 e kou 

to aatpoc a\|/nxov aXk' opcoq ov a\|/nxov d\|/nxa>v on 7tpood\|/£xat pq 
7t£ptppavTqptoi(; Kat KaOapoiou; dyvEnxiKot!; xpqoapEvov, t)7top£veT 
8 e tk; xa) 0£K> 7tpoo£A.0£tv ocKocOapTOi; otv \|/t)xqv xqv Eanxoti xro 
Ka0apa)xdxcp, Kat xanxa pq pE^tov pExavoqoEtv; [9] 6 p£v yap 7tpoi; 
xa) pq8£v £7t£^£pydoao0at KaKov Kat xa 7ia7*aid £Kvt\|/ao0at SiKauoaa^ 
y£yq0d)(; 7tpootxco, 6 8’ av£t) xonxcov 8t)OKa0apTO(; a>v dcptoxdo0ct)- 
Aqafxai yap mjSejtoxf xov xa ev ptr/oTc xqc Siavoiac oprovxa Kat xoTc 
d8t)xot(; anTqi; EpjtEputaTotivTa. 

[8] For it is absurd that a man should be forbidden to enter the temples 
[hiera\ save after bathing and cleansing his body, and yet should attempt 
to pray \euchomai\ and sacrifice [ thuo ] with a heart still soiled and spotted. 
The temples [hiera\ are made of stones and timber, that is of soulless 
matter, and soulless too is the body in itself. And can it be that while 
it is forbidden to this soulless body to touch the soulless stones, except 
it have first been subjected to lustral and purificatory consecration, a 
man will not shrink from approaching with his soul impure the absolute 
purity of God and that too when there is no thought of repentance in 
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his heart? [9] He who is resolved not only to commit no further sin, 
but also to wash away the past, may approach with gladness: let him 
who lacks this resolve keep far away, since hardly shall he be purified. 
For he shall never escape the eye of Him who sees into the recesses of 
the mind and treads its inmost shrine. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996; Binder, Temple Courts , 122—30, 395—7, 407-9; ClauGen, Versamm- 
lung, 132—38; Runesson, Origins, 446—54; Runesson, “Water and Worship,” 
119-29. 

Comments: Philo’s QuodDeus ist immutabiblis, one of his many commentaries 
on Genesis, is a continuous explanation of Gen 6:2—12. The first part of the 
commentary focusses on “and they bore children unto them [God’s angels].” 
Men have to bear children unto God, like Abraham and his disciple and 
successor Hannah. Giving God gratitude and honour, they have to purify 
themselves from sin, washing oil all things that can stain their life in words, 
appearance, or actions. §§8—9 present an argument for that. While this could 
be a general argument, the context and some formulations show that Philo 
was thinking of Jewish practices. 

§8 the temples. This would seem to imply that there were Jewish temples 
in Egypt in Philo’s time, though Binder interprets hiera as referring to 
synagogues.... bathing arid cleansing his body. Ablutions and purifying ceremonies 

of holiness. Going into a synagogue also required purifications_ prayer and 

sacrifices. Here possibly offerings of vegetables and incense combined with the 
recitation of prayers; these are typical temple activities. See No. 169. 

No. 162 

Source: Literary. Philo, Hypoth. 7.11 14 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[7.11] dp’ on 7tpo<; aoKqoeax; govov oorton; xouxo eyKpaxelai; eoxlv, dx; 
eg toon Kat Spav xt 7tovonvxac koci dveyetv ioyueiv arco xtov epytov, ei 
8 e on Srjxa. aXka: Kat rcpoq epyou geyaAon Kat Baugaaxon xtvoq tpqBq 
5eTv 6 vogoBexiy; anxotx; gq xaAAa govov tKavoxx; eivat Spav Kat gq 
8 pav tbaauxax;, aAA’ ext Kat xtov 7taxpla>v vogcov Kat e9tov epitelpox; 
eyetv. [7.12] xt onv 87totqoe xan; e(3S6pan; xanxaiq qgipatq anxonq ei<; 
xanxov q^ton onvayeoBat Kat KaBe^ogevom; gex’ aAAqAtov onv ai8ot 
Kat Koogto xtov vogtov aKpoaoBat xon gq8eva ayvoqoat xaptv. [7.13] 
Kat Sqxa onvep%ovxai gev aiet Kat onve8penonot gex’ aAAqAtov. ol 
gev itoAAot att07tq, 7tAqv et xt 7tpooe7tentpqgqoat xoTq avaytvtooKogevon; 
vogl^exat. xtov lepetov 8e xtq 6 mptbv q xtov yepovxtov ett; avaytvtooKet 
xorx; lepoxx; vogom; anxoti; Kat’ KaB’ eKaoxov e^qyetxat geypt oye8ov 
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8 eiA,rj <5 ovj/xai;. kcck xou 8 e anoXvovTai xa>v xe voptov xrov ieptov epjtetpox; 
e^ovxei; Kal noXv 8 ri 7 tpo<; euaeftetav £ 7 u 8 £ 8 k>k 6 x£. [7.14] apa aot SokeT 
xauxa dpyouvxtov eivax Kal ov navxoq epyoi) paAAov avayKaia anxot!; 
xoi yap o\)v ouk etxi BeoproSoxx; £p%ovxat rapi xa>v 7ipaKxecov Kal pr) 
8 i£pa>xa>vx£(; oi 8 e Ka0’ eauxonq vk’ ayvoiac; xa>v voprov paStoupyonaiv, 
a A. A? ovxtva anxtov kiv exq Kal 7 xepx xa>v 7 iaxpi(DV SiajaivOavp, 7 ipoye(po)c 
e%ex Kal paSlax; ei 7 iexv. Kal avfip ywaiKl Kal ratal Kaxfip Kal 8 ox)A,oe; 
8 earaxpi; Iravoi; eivai 8 okeT xoxx; vopoaq rapa 8 i 8 ovai. 

[7.11 ] Is not this merely a case of practising self-control so that they 
should be capable of abstaining from toil if necessary no less than of 
toilsome activity? No, it was a great and marvellous achievement, which 
the lawgiver had in view He considered that they should not only be 
capable of both action and inaction in other matters but also should 
have expert knowledge of their ancestral laws and customs. [7.12] What 
then did he do? He required them to assemble [ synago ] in the same 
place on these seventh days, and sitting together in a respectful and 
orderly manner hear the laws read so that none should be ignorant of 
them. [7.13] And indeed they do always assemble and sit together, most 
of them in silence except when it is the practice to add something to 
signify approval of what is read. But some priest who is present or one 
of the elders reads the holy laws to them and expounds them point by 
point till about the late afternoon, when they depart having gained both 
expert knowledge of the holy laws and considerable advance in piety. 
[7.14] Do you think that this marks them as idlers or that any work is 
equally vital to them? And so they do not resort to persons learned in 
the law with questions as to what they should do or not do, nor yet by 
keeping independent transgress in ignorance of the law, but any one of 
them whom you attack with inquiries about their ancestral institutions 
can answer you readily and easily. The husband seems competent to 
transmit knowledge of the laws to his wife, the father to his children, 
the master to his slaves. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 402-8; Levin e, Ancient Synagogues, 135-42, 
145-47, Runesson, Origins, 80-82; ClauGen, Versammlung, 213-18. 

Comments: In the eighth book of his Preparatio, Eusebius gives us an extract 
(6.1—9, 7.1 -20) from a book by Philo entided “Hypothetica.” In it, the author 
defends the Jews to the Greeks, as he does in another extract (11.1 18) from 
the “Apology for the Jews.” These fragments probably come from one and the 
same work, now generally called Hypothetica (or Apologia pro Judaeis). The last 
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section of the first extract (7.10-20) concerns the observation of the Sabbath. 
Tacitus, Hist. 5.4, and Seneca, according to Augustine (Civ. Dei, 6.11), accuse 
the Jews of being idle, not working on the seventh day. There are some simi¬ 
larities to Philo’s description of the Therapeutae in this passage. 

§7.11 have expert knowledge of. The Greek verbal phrase has the nuance of 
learning something by personal experience. Every man (no women are men¬ 
tioned in this passage) has to accumulate enough knowledge to answer all who 
pose questions about their beliefs. 

§7.14. their ancestral laws and customs. These words refer to the Mosaic law and 
later Jewish oral traditions (see comment on No. 138, §43). In what follows, 
Philo speaks only about the (holy) laws (plural also in §7.14) being read and 
expounded; in 7:14 this includes also “their ancestral institutions” (tapatria, 
“the ancestral things”). 

§7.12 sitting together Or “sitting down with one another.” §7.13 uses another 
verb for the same action, synedreuein met’ allelon “sit in council with one another, 
deliberate with one another.” .. .hear the laws read. The reading of Torah, men¬ 
tioned three times in this passage, was the central activity in the development 
of the Jewish synagogues (Runesson, Origins). If present, one of the priests or 
elders reads and expounds upon the texts, though anyone could contribute 
something to the discussion. 

§7.13 expounds them point by point. Or “interprets each of them separately.” 
Philo uses here the common word exegeistliai, “expound, interpret.”... Having 
gained.. .considerable advance in piety. The activity in the synagogue has a double 
purpose: to gain knowledge of the Jewish laws and customs and to advance in 
piety, eusebeia, the queen of all virtues (see comment on No. 166, §2.216). 

§7.14 persons learned in the law. The Greek text contains a general word for 
“one who delivers oracular precepts, one who delivers ordinances.” 

No. 163 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 148 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[148] xobxov ofiv xov xooobxov ebepyexqv ev xptoi kou xeooapaKovxa 
evianxoiq, obi; £7t£KpdxqG£v Aiyxmxon, 7tap£Ka^b\|/avxo, pq8ev 
£v 7ipoG£Dxat(; t)7t£p abxob, pq aya7.pa, pq ^oavov, pq ypacpqv 
iSpnoapevot. 

[ 148] During the forty-three years of this wonderful benefactor’s rule 
over Egypt, the Alexandrians neglected him and did not make a single 
dedication on his behalf in the prayer halls [ proseuchai \—neither a 
statue, nor a wooden image nor a painting. 

Literature: Smallwood, Legatio, 229. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to 
No. 138. Legal 143- 153 contains a eulogy on Augustus (31 b.c.e. 14 c.e.), 
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“this wonderful benefactor.” Philo goes on to highlight Augustus’ favourable 
treatment of the Jews (§§154-158). 

§148 a single dedication on his behalf. See comment to No. 164, §152. 


No. 164 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal. 152-53 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[152] e^oviei; ouv toioujtoci; ctcpoppai; kou xoxx; 7 tavxaxot) 7xdvxai; 
opoyvropovai; oiixe Jiept xaq 7tpooeuxd(; everoxeptoav xai Ka0’ EKaaxov 
<xo> v6|it|tov etpuLagav • t] xtva oe(3ao|.i6v 7tapeA.uxov xa>v ocpeiA-ogevtov 
Katoapt; Kat xiq av en cppovrov etJtot; 8ta xt ouv eoxeprioav; eya> 
cppaaro priSev {moaxei^agevoi;. [153] i]8eaav auxon xriv £7ugeA.eiav 
Kat oxt xooauxriv Ttoteixat xfj<5 PePatcooeax; xa>v 7tap” eKaoxou; 
7 xaxptcov, ooTjv Kat xrov: PcopaiKcov, Kat oxt Se^exai me, xtpat; ouk e7tt 
Ka0atpeoei xrov 7tap’ evtou; vopiprov xtKp07tA.aox(ov eauxov, aXha xro 
(teye0et xf\q xooauxrii; fiyepovtai; e7t6pevo(;, i] 8ta xrov xotouxtov 7te(puKe 
oe(ivo7toteto0at. 

[152] So although the Greeks had these powerful incentives, and knew 
that all the nations of the world felt as they did, they nevertheless made 
no changes in regard to the prayer halls [proseuchaif but maintained our 
Law in every particular. Does this mean that they were omitting any 
mark of reverence due to Caesar? Who in his senses would say that? 
Why, then, did they deprive him of this honour? I will explain fully. 

[153] They knew that he was very careful and cared as much for the 
preservation of the customs of the various nations as for the preserva¬ 
tion of Roman ones, and that he received honours not for doing away 
with the practices of a particular people as an act of self-deception, but 
in accordance with the dignity of his great empire which was bound 
to win respect for itself by these means. 

Literature: Smallwood, Legatio, 232-33. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to 
No. 138. For the context, see the comments on No. 163. 

§152 no changes in regard to the synagogues. On the verb used by Philo, see the 
comment to No. 138, §47. Several times Philo declares that statues or other 
images of the emperor had never before been placed in a synagogue. He 
especially mentions the attitude of Augustus and the situation during his time. 
Thus what happened in 38 c.e. in Alexandria was something “entirely novel” 
(.Flacc. 41 [dot] [No. 138], Legal. 148 [No. 163]). The Jewish Law forbid the 
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worship of graven images (Exod 20:4). By erecting statues of Gaius in the 
synagogues, the Alexandrians tried to force the Jews to partake in worship 
of the emperor. While Jews could honour and pray for emperors and high 
officials in the synagogues (. Flacc. 48, Legal 133 [No. 140]), they could not 
worship them. It is not likely that Gaius himself ordered this innovation, as 
Philo states in Legal 346 (No. 165). 

No. 165 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 346 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[346] Toaonkri pev ot)v xtq p jtepl to p0O(; pv avropaAia 7tpo<; anavxaq, 
Stacpepovxax; 8e 7tpo<; xo ’IouSattov yevo q, d) xaAe7tax; d7tex0avopevo(; 
xa<; pev ev xa.Tc aXkaxq m SAeot npoaevxaq ano xa>v Kax’ ’AAeqdvSpetav 
dpgdpevoq ocpexepiCexai, KaTa.7i7.poac etKovtov Kal avSptavxtov xpc i8tac 
popcpfiq—6 yap exeptov avaxiBevxtov ecpelq amoq tSphexo Suvtxpev —, xov 
be ev ir\ tep07toAet vetdv, oq Aot7t6(; pv d\|/anoxo(; aGuAtat; p^ttBpevoi; 
xf|<5 naar\q, peBpppo^exo Kal pexeG^ppaxt^ev eit; otKetov lepov, tva Atot; 
’E7ttcpavotj(; Neon xpppaxt^p ra'ton. 

[346] Such was the inconsistency of his behaviour towards everyone. 
But it was particularly marked towards the Jewish race. Because of his 
bitter hatred for it he appropriated the prayer halls [proseuchai] in every 
city, starting with those in Alexandria, and filled them with images and 
statues of himself. (For in allowing others to make dedications, he was 
virtually setting up the statues himself.) Then he proceeded to adapt and 
alter the temple \naos\ in the Floly City, which still remained unmolested 
and was regarded as completely inviolable, into a shrine of his own, to 
be called that of “Gaius, the New Zeus made Manifest.” 

Literature: Smallwood, Legatio, 314-16. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. In Legal 339—348, Philo focusses on the character of Gaius, emphasizing 
the inconsistency of all his actions. 

§346 the Jewish race. See the comment to No. 140, §133_ he appropriated, the 

synagogues... with images and statues of himself. See comment to No. 140, §133 and 

No. 164, §152_ in every city. See the comment to No. 138, §45_ into the shrine 

of his own. By ordering the erection of a statue of himself in the Jerusalem 
temple, Gaius tried to make it a temple of the imperial cult (§§184—196 and 

§§337-338)_ Gaius, the New feus made Manifest. An identification of Gaius 

with Jupiter is mentioned by Philo only in this passage but is attested in other 
ancient sources. The words “made Manifest” translate the adjective epiphanes , 
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a divine epithet, Epiphanes, often used by the Seleucid kings and later by the 
Roman emperors. 

No. 166 

Source: Literary. Philo, Mos. 2.214-16 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[214] au?i?ux(36vx£<; ayouatv auxov eiu xov ap%ovxa, ra at)vr|8p£X)ov 
pev ot tepett;, 7tapeiaxriK£t 8 e cru|i7taaa f| jx?cri0'6q 7cp6g aKpoaatv. 

[215] £0O(; yap pv, a£t g£v Kaxa xo mpEtKov, 7tpoT|yox)g£vax; 8e xatg 
EpSopau;, (bq £8r|A,a>aa Kai 7tpoa0£v, cptA.oootp£tv, xob |xev pyEpovoi; 
tKppyoupEvot) Kat 8i8ocokovxo(; a xe xpp 7tpaxx£tv Kat AiyEtv, xrov 8’ 
Ett; Ka/vOKaya0iav £7u8t86vxa>v Kat fte^xtoupEvrov xa xe p0p Kat xov 
Ptov. [216] cap’ oh Kat EtoExt vbv cpiA-oaocpobai xaig £|386|iat(; "Iox)8atot 
xpv 7taxptov cptA-oaotpiav xov xpovov ekeTvov ava0£vx£i; £7uoxripp Kat 
0£(flpta xa>v 7t£pt tpxioiv xa yap Kaxa tiokzxz, 7tpoa£t)Kxr|pta xt EXEpov 
eoxiv p 8t8aoKaA,£ta cppovpoEax; Kat av8p£tai; Kat orocppoouvpi; Kat 
8 iKatoox)vp(; £X)0£(3£ia^ xe Kat oatoxpxa; Kat oupKaopi; apExpi;, p 
KaxavoEtxat Kat Kaxop0ox3xat xa xe dv0pam£ia Kat 0£ta; 

[214] Accordingly they arrested him, and took him before the ruler 
beside whom the priests were seated, while the whole multitude stood 
around to listen; [215] for it was customary on every day when oppor¬ 
tunity offered, and pre-eminently on the seventh day, as I have explained 
above, to pursue the study of wisdom with the ruler [hegemon] expound¬ 
ing and instructing the people what they should say and do, while they 
received edification and betterment in moral principles and conduct. 

[216] Even now this practice is retained, and the Jews every seventh 
day occupy themselves with the philosophy of their fathers, dedicating 
that time to the acquiring of knowledge and the study of the truths of 
nature. For what are our places of prayer [proseuktma\ throughout the 
cities but schools [didaskaleia\ of prudence and courage and temperance 
and justice and also of piety, holiness and every virtxxe by which duties 
to God and men are discerned and rightly performed? 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Borgen, Philo, 74, 100, 171; Borgen, “Education”, 65-67, 79-70; 
Culpepper, Schools, 211 12, Runia, Creation, 297-98; Schiirer, HJP, 425, 427; 
Sterling, “School”, 154—55; Binder, Temple Courts, 133-35, 434-35; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogues, 144-47; ClauGen, Versammlung, 130-31. 
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Comments: Some of Philo’s writings can be classified as ancient biography, 
among them De vita Mosis. This work seems to have been written for Gentile 
readers, probably those living outside both Alexandria and Egypt. It follows a 
chronological order but has many thematic digressions. In Philo’s eyes, Moses 
was unique, “the god and king of the entire nation” (1.158), with extraordi¬ 
nary knowledge obtained from an ascetic life. In the second book Moses is 
presented as king (1—8), lawgiver (66-180), high priest (187-287) and prophet 
28811. . 

§§20911 tell about Moses and “the sacred seventh day,” with all its pre-emi¬ 
nent beauty. On this day all should abstain from every kind of work and “meet 
in a solemn assembly” devoted to “the study of philosophy.” This is the only 
purpose of this Jewish festival. Once a certain man disregarded these com¬ 
mandments and went through camp picking up sticks. Some pious persons saw 
it and wanted to kill him, but reflection caused them “to restrain the fierceness 
of their anger.” The result is given in the quotation above. 

§§214—215 present a court scene where both the civil and religious laws 
of the Torah were applied. “The all-great Moses” (§211) was the leader (ho 
archon), while the priests sat as assessors (the verb synedreuein; see comment to 
No. 162) and the people stood around them. 

§215 to pursue the study of wisdom. The activity in Moses’ time is here described 
by the Greek word philosophein. Even in Philo’s day the Jews are said to have 
been studying their ancestral philosophy ( philosopkousi ten patrion philosophian ). 
Philo’s implicit claim is that the Sabbath activities in the synagogue have their 
roots in the time of Moses (cf. Acts 15:21 and “the ancestral philosophy” 
in Legal 156, Contempl. 2 and Somn. 2.127, as well as “the ancestral laws” in 

Prob. 82; see also comment to No. 160, §30)_ expounding and instructing. As the 

leader (ho hegemon) of the people, Moses taught them his own laws. The first 
verb, hyphegdsthai, means “show the way to, instruct in, pick up and develop (a 
subject).” The second is the common verb didaskein, “teach,” often used about 
Jesus’ activity in the synagogues. 

§216 places of prayer. In Greek proseukterion, “place of prayer,’’used in reference 
to synagogues by Philo only here_ Schools. The common word for philosophi¬ 

cal schools in Philo’s time, didaskaleion, “teaching-place, school.” See also “in 
every city thousands of schools” in Spec. 2.62 (No. 168) and “the schools of 

the holy laws” in Dec. 40 (No. 198)_ prudence and courage and temperance and 

justice and also of piety, holiness and every virtue. Philo wants to say to the Greeks 
that the philosophical study of the Jewish laws has a very practical purpose: 
“moral principles and conduct” in §215, and virtues in §216. The first four 
virtues in this list are the Greek cardinal virtues, often listed by Philo (Agr. 18, 
Spec. 2.62, and QG 1.13; 1.99). Piety, eusebeia, and holiness, hosiotes, both of 
them related to God, are the specific Jewish virtues, mentioned first in the list 
in Spec. 4.135 and Prob. 83. Both are described as queens among the virtues 
(Dec. 119). Piety is the source of all virtues (Dec. 52), the highest and greatest 
of them all (Abr. 60). 
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No. 167 

Source: Literary. Philo, Somn. 2.123-28 
Date: Ca. 40-45 c.e. 

[123] x9e<; 8’ oi) 7xp(pr|v dv5pa xiva oi5a xa>v TiyepoviKcov, oq, etceiSti 
xpv 7tpooxaolav Kai £7ug£A,£iav ex^ev Aiyxmxou, xa naxpia kiveiv fipiov 
8ievoti0ti Kai Siacpepovxcoc xov ayuoxaxov Kai cppiKK)8£oxaxov 7i£pi xqc 
£|386|ir|(; imapxovxa vopov KaxaTajEiv Kai imripEXEiv pvayKa^EV ai)xa> 
Kai xa aXLa tcoieiv napa xo Ka0£axdx; £0O(;, vopi^rov dpxpv £O£o0ai Kai 
ir\q jxEpl xa aXka EKSiaixpaEax; Kai xf|q xiov o7,a>v 7xapaPdG£Kx;, ei xo £7u 
ir\ EpSopp naxpiov ocveA-eiv 8i)vp0£np [124] Kai pr)0’ obq dPia^Exo opiov 
EiKovxai; xoig £7uxdypaai pr|X£ xpv dTApv nApPiiy ppEpobaav, aAAa 
PapEax; Kai xpa^Eax; cpEpoooav xo rcpdypa Kai oiq etc’ dv5pa7xo8iapG) 
Kai 7xop0T)O£i Kai KaxaoKacpf] 7xaxpi8o<; 7X£v0obvxd(; xe Kai Kaxrnpodvxai;, 
p^ion A,oyq) 8i8aoK£iv 7xapavopEiv, cpaoKiov [ 125] ei 7xoA,£pia>v EcpoSoi; 
aicpviSiov yEvoixo p KaxaKA,i)opod cpopa xob 7xoxapob xaig 7xT,pppijpai(; 
7xapappri^avxo(; xo xropa p puxp 7U)po<; p KEpauvia cpA,o^ p A,ijtoq p 
Tioipoq p OEiopoi; p ooa aTAa KaKd XEip07ioipxa Kai 0£p7,axa, p£0’ 
pcru^iai; racnp; oikoi 8iaxpii|/£X£; [126] p p£xa xob ai)vp0oi)(; axppaxa; 
7xpo£A,£X)O£o0£, xpv p£v Segidv Ei'aco yelp a oDvayayovxEq, xpv 8 e EXEpav 
vno xfji; apjxEyovpi; rapa xaig A,ayooi 7xp^avx£(;, iva pp8’ aravxEi; xi xiov 
ei<; xo aa>0pvai 7iapdaypo0e; [127] Kai Ka0f8fTo0£ ev xoTc cruvayor/ioic 
bpiov, xov £i(o0oxa 0iaaov ayEipovxEi; Kai daipaTiix; xai; lEpai; pipA-oix; 
avayiviooKovxEi; rav ei xi pp xpavEt; Eip 8ia7xxx)ooovx£(; Kai xp raxpiro 
cpiA-oaoipia 8ia paKppyopiai; EVEOKaipodvxEi; xe Kai EvayoA,dt[ovx£(;; 
[128] dA,A,a yap d7xoo£iodp£voi ravxa xabxa 7xpoq xpv Eaoxiov Kai 
yovErov Kai xekviov Kai xiov dA,A,a>v oiKEioxaxiov Kai (piA-xaxiov acopaxcov, 
ei 8e 8eT xaA,p0£(; eikeiv, Kai Kxppaxrov Kai ypppaxrov, diq pp8£ xabxa 
dcpavio0£iTi, Por)0£iav d7xo5ijo£o0£. 

[ 123] Not long ago I knew one of the ruling class, who when he had 
Egypt in his charge and under his authority, purposed to disturb our 
ancestral customs and especially to do away with the law of the Seventh 
Day which we regard with most reverence and awe. He tried to com¬ 
pel men to do service to him on it and perform other actions, which 
contravene our established custom, thinking that if he could destroy 
the ancestral rule of the Sabbath it would lead the way to irregularity 
in all other matters, and a general backsliding. [ 124] And when he saw 
that those on whom he was exercising pressure were not submitting 
to his orders, and that the rest of the population instead of taking 
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the matter calmly were intensely indignant and shewed themselves as 
mournful and disconsolate as they would were their native city being 
sacked and razed, and its citizens being sold into captivity, he thought 
good to try to argue them into breaking the law [125] “Suppose,” 
he said, “there was a sudden inroad of the enemy or an inundation 
caused by the river rising and breaking through the dam, or a blazing 
conflagration or a thunderbolt or famine, or plague or earthquake, or 
any other trouble either of human or divine agency, will you stay at 
home perfectly quiet? [126] Or will you appear in public in your usual 
guise, with your right hand tucked inside and the left held close to the 
flank under the cloak lest you should even unconsciously do anything 
that might help to save you? [127] And will you sit in your conventicles 
\synagogiai\ and assemble your regular company and read in security 
your holy books, expounding any obscure point and in leisurely comfort 
discussing at length your ancestral philosophy? [128] No, you will throw 
all these off and gird yourselves up for the assistance of yourselves, your 
parents and your children, and the other persons who are nearest and 
dearest to you, and indeed also your chattels and wealth to save them 
too from annihilation.” 

Literature: Levine, Ancient Synagogues, 135—42; Schiirer, HJP, 440; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 118—21, 402—3; ClauGen, Versammlung, 147—48; Borgen, Philo, 
80-101. 

Comments: The second book of De Somniis comments on enigmatic dreams, 
which require a skilled interpreter to be explained. It begins with the two 
dreams of Joseph when he was a boy (5-154). The sun, the moon and the stars 
of the second dream (Gen 37:9-11) lead Philo to speak about impious men 
who attempt to change nature and do what is impossible to do. As examples 
he tells about Xerxes who shot his arrows at the sun, the Germans who tried 
to repel the tide with armed forces, and a tyrannous ruler in Alexandria who 
wanted to abrogate the Sabbath law (the quotation above). 

§123 one of the ruling class. Flaccus, or according to one scholar, Philo’s nephew 
Tiberius Julius Alexander.... our ancestral customs. In Greek tapatria, which has 
the same meaning as “your ancestral philosophy” in §127 (see comments to 

No. 162, §7.11 and No. 166, § 215)_ with most reverence and awe. See Nos. 

160, 162, 166, 168. 

§126 The Therapeutae are described in the same way in No. 160, §30. 

§127 conventicles. Philo uses the word synagogion “meeting house.”... company. 
The ordinary word for association, religious guild, confraternity in Greek. 
It is a very common organizational form in the Graeco-Roman world (in 

Latin, collegium ) read in security your holy books. See comment to No. 162, 

§7.12_ expounding any obscure point. Or “disclosing whatever is not quite clear.” 
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Philo uses the verb diaptyssein “open and spread out, unfold, disclose.” The Jews 
unfold the obscure passages or phrases of what has been read through various 
discussions_ discussing at length. Or “passing your time in long-winded discus¬ 

sions ( makregoriai ).” The passage may refer to a type of question and answer 
session held in the synagogues (see comment to No. 160, §31). 

No. 168 

Source: Literary. Philo, Spec. 2.61-64 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[61] 7tpooxa^a(; pevxot gq Sioutovetv toty aropaat Kaxa xai; e(386pa(; 
ecpqKe xa c, apetvotx; npa^Eiq etxixeAeTv auxat 8’ eiaiv at Sta Aoyrov 
Kat 8oygaxrov xrov Kax’ apexqv 7tpoxp£7t£t yap cptAoaocpeTv xoxe 
PeAxtouvxai; xqv \|/uxqv Kat xov qyegova vouv. [62] ava7t£7txaxat youv 
xaty epSopau; gupia Kaxa naaav 7t6A.iv 8t8aoKaAeta tppovqaeax; Kat 
arocppoauvqi; Kat avSpetai; Kat 8tKatoauvq(; Kat xrov aAArov apexrov, 
ev oiq ot pev ev Koagro Ka0e^ovxat auv qau%ia xa roxa avropPtaKoxEi; 
pexa 7xpoooj(fi(; 7taaq(; EVEKa xou St\|/fiv Aoyrov 7toxiprov, avaamc, 8e 
xtq xrov ep7xeipoxdxa>v {xpqyEtxai xa aptoxa Kat ouvotoovxa, oti; anac, 
6 Pto<; e7ti8coaei 7tpo<; xo PeAxiov. [63] eaxi 8’ dx; enoq et7tetv xrov Kaxa 
pepoi; dpu0qxrov Aoyrov Kat 8oypaxrov 8uo xa avroxaxro KEcpaAata, 
xo xe 7cp6<; 0eov St’euoePetai; Kat oatoxqxoi; Kat xo 7xpoq avPpdmoui; 
8ta tptAav0pro7xta(; Kat SiKaioauvrp;- rov EKaxEpov ett; 7toAuaxt8eT(; 
iSeai; Kat 7tdaai; enawexac, xepvexat. [64] e£, rov 8qAov eoxtv, oxt 
Mrouaqt; ou8eva Katpov a7tpaKxou(; ea xouq xpropevoui; auxou xatq 
tepau; ucpqyqoEatv aAA’ £7t£t8q auvEaxqgEv ek \|/uxq<; Kat oropaxoi;, 
a7X£V£tp£ Kat xro oropaxt xa oiKEta Epya Kat xq \|/u%q xa £7ttPdAAovxa 
Kat £cp£8p£U£tv xa EXEpa xoTc EXEpot; £07tou8ao£v, tva 7IOVOUVXOC p£v 
xou acdgaxo; q \|/u%q 8tava7tauqxai, dvamuAq 8 e xprogEvou 8ta7tovq, 
Kat ot aptoxot xrov pirov, o xe PEropqxtKo; Kat 6 TtpaKxtKo;, apaProotv 
dvxt7tapaxropouvx£(; aAAqAou;, 6 g£v TtpaKxtKo; Aa%d>v E^a8a Kaxa xqv 
xou acbpaxo; tmqpEaiav, 6 8 e pEropqxtKo; EpSogaSa 7xpoq £7tiaxqgqv 
Kat XEAEtoxqxa Stavoia;. 

[61] Further, when Fie forbids bodily labour on the seventh day, Fie 
permits the exercise of the higher activities, namely, those employed 
in the study of the principles of virtue’s lore. For the law bids us take 
the time for studying philosophy and thereby improve the soul and the 
dominant mind. [62] So each seventh day there stand wide open in 
every city thousands of schools [didaskaleia\ of good sense, temperance, 
courage, justice and the other virtues in which the scholars sit in order 
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quietly with ears alert and with full attention, so much do they thirst 
for the draught which the teacher’s words supply, while one of special 
experience rises and sets forth what is the best and sure to be profit¬ 
able and will make the whole of life grow to something better. [63] But 
among the vast number of particular truths and principles there studied, 
there stand out practically high above the others two main heads: one 
of duty to God as shewn by piety and holiness, one of duty to men as 
shewn by humanity and justice, each of them splitting up into multi¬ 
form branches, all highly laudable. [64] These things shew clearly that 
Moses does not allow any of those who use his sacred instruction to 
remain inactive at any season. But since we consist of body and soul, 
he assigned to the body its proper tasks and similarly to the soul what 
falls to its share, and his earnest desire was, that the two should be 
waiting to relieve each other. Thus while the body is working, the soul 
enjoys a respite, but when the body takes its rest, the soul resumes its 
work, and thus the best forms of life, the theoretical and the practical, 
take their turn in replacing each other. The practical life has six as its 
number allotted for ministering to the body. The theoretical has seven 
for knowledge and perfection of the mind. 

Literature: Borgen , Philo, 100-101, 171; Sterling, “School”, 154—55; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogues , 144-45; Binder, Temple Courts, 133-35, 434—35; ClauGen, 
Versammlung, 130-31. 

Comments: The second book of De specialibus legibus covers laws that can 
be related to the Third, Fourth and Fifth Commandments of the Decalogue. 
§§56-70 deal with the holy seventh day (cf. Nos. 162, 166). 

§61 the study of the principles of virtue’s lore. A description of the Jewish study 

of philosophy on the seventh day (see comment on No. 166, §215)_ the law 

bids. The Greek text has only protrepei, which means “He impels.” ...in every 
city thousands of schools. See comment on No. 166, §216. Yonge translates the 
phrase as “innumerable lessons,” but the general meaning of didaskaleion is 
“teaching-place, school.” Menge-Giitling translates it as “Schule, Schulzim- 
mer, Klasse.” good sense, temperance, courage, justice. The four cardinal virtues 
in the Graeco-Roman society. On lists of virtues in Philo, see comment on 
No. 166, §216. scholars. The Greek text has only “they” perhaps a reference 
to the common people.... the draught which the teacher’s words supply. In Greek 
logoi potimoi “drinkable words.”... one of special experience. One of those who 

by experience are most learned (see comment to No. 162, §7.11)_ rises. See 

comment on No. 160, §31 sets forth. In Greek hypegeitai. See comment on 

No. 166, §215_ piety and holiness. See comment on No. 166, §216_ his sacred 

instruction. Or “his holy guidelines.” The noun is related to the verb “sets 
forth” above_ for knowledge and perfection of the mind. A double purpose of the 
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teaching in the synagogues (see comment to No. 150, §216; cf. improving of 
the soul and the mind in §61). 

No. 169 

Source: Literary. Philo, Spec. 3.169-71 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[169] "Ayopai kocI Po'uA.e'uxppta kou 8tKaaxppia Kai Biaaot kou 
ct6 AAoyot 7to^t)av0pro7trov opitaov Kat 6 ev {mai0pro Pxoq 5ta Ariyrov 
Kat 7tpa^ea)v Kaxa rco^iepoxx; Kat Kax’ eippvpv avSpaotv ecpappo^ouai, 
0pA.eiat<; 8e otKonpta Kat p ev8ov povp, 7tap0evon; pev eTaro K^tataSrov 
xpv peoan^ov opov 7te7toippevat(;, xeA-etau; 8e pSp yuvat^i xpv ai)A.eiov. 
[ 170] Stxxov yap 7toA.erov eiSoi;, petipSvrov Kat [3paxt)xeprov at pev ouv 
pei^otx; aaxp Ka^ohvxat, otKtat 8’ at Ppapjxepat. xpv 8’ eKaxeprov 
7tpooxaotav 8teiA.pxaatv av8pe(; pev xrov petipSvrov, pi; ovopa 7toA.txeia, 
ynvatKet; 8e xrov (3paxuxeprov, pq ovopa otKovopta. [171] pp8ev ouv e^ro 
xrov Kaxa xpv otKovopiav 7to^tmpaypoveixro yuvp i^pxohaa povauAiav 
pp8’ oia vopoc; Kaxa me, oSotx; ev o\|/eoiv av8prov exeprov e^exa^eoBro, 
7tA.pv eit; tepov oraSxe 8eot (3a8i^etv, cppovxt8a 7totot)pevp Kat xoxe pp 
7t^p0t)ot)op<; ayopaq, aW e7tave^p^t)06xrov oricaSe xrov 7tA.etoxrov, 
eA.et)0epai; xporcov Kat xro ovxt aaxp<; ev ppepta 0uota(; e7ttxeA.ohoa 
Kat en^ai; eit; a7toxpo7tpv KaKrov Kat pexouaiav aya0rov. 

[169] Market-places and council-halls and law-courts and gatherings 
and meetings where a large number of people are assembled, and 
open-air life with full scope for discussion and action—all these are 
suitable to men both in war and peace. The women are best suited 
to the indoor life which never strays from the house, within which the 
middle door is taken by the maidens as their boundary, and the outer 
door by those who have reached full womanhood. [170] Organized 
communities are of two sorts, the greater which we call cities and the 
smaller which we call households. Both of these have their governors; 
the government of the greater is assigned to men under the name of 
statesmanship, that of the lesser, known as household management, to 
women. [171] A woman, then, should not be a busybody, meddling 
with matters outside her household concerns, but should seek a life 
of seclusion. She should not shew herself off like a vagrant in the 
streets before the eyes of other men, except when she has to go to the 
temple \hieron\, and even then she should take pains to go, not when 
the market is full, but when most people have gone home, and so like 
a free-born lady worthy of the name, with everything quiet around 
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her, make her oblations [thysias] and offer her prayers to avert the evil 
and gain the good. 

Literature: Horst, Flaccus, 179—80; Binder, Temple Courts, 122—30, 407-9; 
Claullen, Versammlung, 132-38. 

Comments: The third book of De specialibus legibus covers laws that can be 
related to the Sixth and Seventh Commandments. When Philo comes to the 
commandment of not murdering, he discusses different cases. §§169ff deals 
with assaults that do not cause death. The case in Deut 25:11 makes him 
reflect on the modesty demanded of women. 

§ 171 except when she has to go to the temple. See comment to No. 161, §8 make 

her oblations and offer her prayers. See comment to No. 161, §8. 

No. 170 

Source: Papyrus Text. CPJ 1.138 

Date: Second half of the first century b.c.e. 

]. -eitt xf\^ y[e]yr|0eior|q a-uvayroyfii; ev xfjt 7tpoa£t)}£fjt 

Ari(iTix]pt(m xa>v [(7tpoa)xa>v)] cpiArov teat Bpt^praptov)] (?) icai eiaayyeAerov 
Kai dpxt)7xr|p£(xa>v) 

J-KapaKOi; [...]..[ .]^[.].[..ypap]paxet)(; 

..].[ ]kdov eit; xriv apuvoSov 

.]on ouv xot[t;.]_[.j.paotoi; kcxj onAAeAdytoxai 5 

JpKax; xo e.[.].aAA ep[_ ]u ev xotg ep%o.[.].vxai; 


.]pe 8 ikou .[..] .[.]etv ecp’ dnxe exeai; [.]<; 

o]t)v68ot)[ ] .cp [.]..[... ] Katpoxq 


.]tot yax' exo[^.]et enx. [.]ton y.iAi...on |te[.]e 


.Jtvtov e.[.]oou K[otvoh(?)...xa(pi]aox(ov eK xfji; 10 

..]xe axe[.].7tov[.]cpaAAiaga>v kcx [2-5 letters] 


].o xob eoopevon Kat[vob.oh]8 ' [[r]] ev ahA,a)[t 2-6 letters] 
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..]|iou Eu8[..] . t[.]xot> at)vxacptd[axot)] 

..]oexat [o] ic, 7tpoa[r|K£i.y]pcxnf-icxxeT dKo7.[ot)0Kx;] 


.Jeiq jepo.[,.].ajt[.]ia xob 8eA,.[ 15 

xo]Tq A,ei [xod] p [y .] <ruv68ot) xo6 [ 

...] .[.].0rioexai 


...At the assembly [synagoge\ that took place in the prayer hall \pro- 
seuche ] 

To Demetrios of the first friends and the door-keepers (?) [ thyroros\ 
and the ushers [eisangeloi\ and the chief attendants [ archyperetai ] 

... of Kamax... scribe [ grammateus\... 

... to the association 
... with... and has been incorporated 
... on the condition that 
... association [ synodos ]... the times 
... every year 

... the corporation of... taphiastai 
... future new 
... the syntaphiastes 

... whom it concerns... to the scribe [grammateus] according 
... the association [synodos] 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 370, 447-48; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 83 
n. 10, 87 n. 44; Runesson, Origins, 172, 174, 452; Kasher, The Jews, 138-39. 

Comments: This badly preserved papyrus attests the meeting of a burial 
association inside an Egyptian synagogue. While the poor state of the docu¬ 
ment makes interpretation problematic, the mention of several officers such 
as the scribe, the chief attendants, the ushers, and (possibly) the door-keepers 
indicates that the group was highly structured and well-organized. 

No. 171 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 125 (CIJ 2.1449) 

Date: 145-116 b.c.e. (original); 47-31 b.c.e. (replacement) 

BaaiTiacnp; Kai (3aot | ^.eax; 7xpoaxa^avxa>v | avxi xfj<^ 

7xpoavaicet | pevpi; 7tept xrji; ava0eoe | oq xrji; TtpooenOTi; 7t^a | | kcx; p 
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{moyeypafifievTi | onypOMprixa). \vacat\ | (3aGiA,£t)<; rixoA-epaioi; 

Ed | epyexrii; xpv upoaeDOTV aat)7,ov. | Regina et \ \ rex iusser(un)t. 

On the orders of the Queen and King, in place of the previous tablet 
concerning the dedication of the prayer hall [ proseuche ], let the fol¬ 
lowing be written: King Ptolemy Euergetes proclaimed the prayer hall 
[ proseuche ] inviolate. The Queen and King issued the order. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 239-40, 436-39; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83 
n. 7, 84 n. 15, 85-86, 87, n. 39; Runesson, Origins, 432-33, 451; Fraser, Ptolemaic 
Alexandria , 1.283—84; Fine, This Holy Place, 26; Griffiths, Egypt, 12; Krauss, Syna- 
gogale Altertiimer, 264—67; Dion, “Synagogues et temples,” 55, 57-59; Schiirer, 
HJP, 3.1.47; Horsley , New Documents, 4.201; Kasher, The Jews, 110 11. 

Comments: This inscription, erected during the reigns of Cleopatra VII and 
either Ptolemy XIV (47-44 b.c.e.) or Ptolemy XV (44—31 b.c.e.), was a replace¬ 
ment for an earlier proclamation probably issued by Ptolemy VIII Euergetes 
II (145 116 b.c.e.). It indicates that this synagogue enjoyed the same right of 
asylum granted many non-Jewish temples in Egypt (cf. OGIS 761). Literary 
references hint that this privilege was extended to other synagogues in that 
country; at least during the Hellenistic period ( CPJ 1.129 [Nos. 135—37]; 3 Macc 
3:27 29; 4:17-18 [No. 147]). Its bestowal further highlights the sacred nature 
of the synagogues in Egypt. The appearance of Latin in the last two lines of 
this inscription may indicate the presence of a nearby Roman camp. 

No. 172 

Source: Inscription. JIGRE 126 
Date: First to early second century c.e. 

na7xoh(; oiko | SoppoTi xfiv | upooenOTv | tmep ahxoh | kou xfjq 
<y>uv| |ouko<; kou x|k>v xekvoiv- | (exom;) 8' OapgobBi 

Papous erected the prayer hall \proseuche ] on behalf of himself and his 
wife and children. In the 4th year, Pharmouthi 7. 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 377; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 83, n. 7, 87, 
n. 40; Hengel, “Proseuche und Synagoge,” 159 n. 6; Noy, “A Jewish Place of 
Prayer,” 118-22. 

Comments: One of three extant examples of a private synagogue dedication 
in Egypt (cf. JIGRE 13, 28 [Nos. 144, 152]), this inscription dates later than 
the other two, as can be determined not only from the letter forms, but from 
the absence of the standard dedication to the Ptolemaic royal family. 
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3.1.7 Galatia 
3.1.7.1 Iconium 

No. 173 

Source: Literary. Acts 14:1 7 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 1 ] ’Eyevexo 8e ev ’IkovIo) Korea to auxo eiaeABetv auxot); ei; xriv 
cruvaytoyriv xrov ’IooSatrov Kai 7,a?uiaai oi)xa>; coaxe 7tioxet)oat 
’IooSatrov xe Kat 'EAArivtov noLv 7xA,r|0oq. [2] oi 8e a7xet0riaavTe; 
'louSaTot ercriyeipav Kat eKaKtoaav xdc \|njyd; xrov e0va>v Kaxa xa>v 
a8eA,cpK)v. [3] tKavov gev odv xpovov 8texpt\|/av mppriaia^ogevoi etti 
xo) Kt)pt(p xa> papxopoEvxi [ejtl] xro A-oyro xf\q %dpixo; auxoti, 8i8ovxt 
appeia Kat xepaxa yivea0at 8ta xrov yetpaiv adxrov. [4J eayia0ri 8e to 
7x?cr|0oc; xrj; xxoA-ecoq, Kat ol gev poav cruv toT; ’IouSaiot;, oi 8e ot)v tot; 
d7toox6A,ot;. [5] (b; 8e eyevexo opgg xibv e0va>v xe Kai ’Iot)8at(ov cruv 
xot; apxoootv aoxtov t)|3piaai Kat 7a0o(3o7,riaai auxot);, [6] ot)vi8ovxe; 
Kaxetpoyov ei; xa; 7t6A,et; xfj; AoKaovta; Atiaxpav Kai AepPpv Kai xpv 
7xepiya>pov, [7] KctKet et)ayyeA,i^6gevoi fioav. 

[ 1 ] The same thing occurred in Iconium, where Paul and Barnabas 
went into the Jewish synagogue [ sjnagoge ] and spoke in such a way that 
a great number of both Jews and Greeks became believers. [ 2J But 
the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles and poisoned their minds 
against the brothers. [3] So they remained for a long time, speaking 
boldly for the Lord, who testified to the word of his grace by granting 
signs and wonders to be done through them. [4] But the residents of 
the city were divided; some sided with the Jews, and some with the 
apostles. [5] And when an attempt was made by both Gentiles and Jews, 
with their rulers, to mistreat them and to stone them, [6] the apostles 
learned of it and fled to Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and to 
the surrounding country; [7] and there they continued proclaiming 
the good news. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 271; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
108 11; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 150—52; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 
124-25, 158-59. 

Comments: In spite of what happened in Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:14—52), 
Paul and Barnabas went to “the synagogue of the Jews” when they came to 
Iconium. The same phrase appears in Acts 13:3; 17:1, 10 (see comments on 
Acts 13:5, No. 30). The words at the beginning of v. 1 (kata to auto “according 
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the same”) probably mean “according their custom” (17:2) and not “together.” 
The word “spoke” (lalein “speak”) recalls Paul’s sermon at the synagogue 
service in Pisidian Antioch (13:17—41) and also the general terms in Acts 
13:5, “proclaim the word of God” and Acts 14:7, “proclaim the good news” 
(i euanggelizein “tell the good news”). 

There are many categories in this short passage. In the synagogue there 
were Jews and Greeks, these last probably God-fearers or sympathizers (see 
comment to No. 90). Some of each group became Jesus-believers while oth¬ 
ers did not. Outside the synagogue there were the Gentiles, called also the 
residents (in Greek pletlios “crowd”) of the city. Also mentioned were the rulers 
of both the Jews and the Gentiles. 

What happened in Iconium is in many ways a recurrent pattern in Acts: 
proclamation of the Gospel to Jews and God-fearers in the synagogues, 
divisions in the synagogues between those who believe and those who do 
not, the latter stirring up the Gentiles against the Jesus-believers so that the 
rulers and people of the city are divided, some siding with those who reject 
the messege, others with the believers. Then follows the mistreatment of the 
believers by some groups, including the rulers, and the flight of the apostle(s) 
(see the comment on No. 174). On the negative treatment of Jesus-believers, 
see comment on No. 92. 

3 .1.7. 2 Pisidian Antioch 

No. 174 

Source: Literary. Acts 13:14—16, 42~48 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 14] Auxol 8e 8ieA06vxe(; ano xij<; riepyrn; 7tapeyevovxo eiq Avxi6%etav 
xt]v rhai8tav, kou [eia] eA06vx£t; ei; xriv ouvaytoyriv xrj Tipepa xa>v 
aa(3(3axa>v £Ka0iaav. [15] |i£xa 8e xriv avdyvroaiv xod vopou kou xa>v 
7tpocprix(ov a7t£GX£iA.av ot dp^icruvayroyoi jtpot; adxoxx; AEyovxE;- av8p£t; 
a8£Axpot, £t xiq egxiv ev uptv Aoyo; TtocpoucAriGEax; 7tp6<; xov Aocov, AiyEXE. 
[16] ’Avocoxa; 8e riocdAot; kou KocxaoEiooct; xrj XEtpt Et7t£v av8p£t; 
’Iopocr|ATxou kou ol (pofkmpEvot xov 0eov, aKoucaxE. 

[42] ’E^tovxtov 8 e aoxtov 7tocp£KdAoDV Ett; xo pExaqb oa[3[3axov 
A.aA.Ti0fjvat auxot; xa pppaxa xauxa. [43] AdOeIoth; Se xrj<; ouvayroyfit; 
riKoA.ox)0Tioav 7toAAot xa>v 'louSatcov Kat xrov OEflopevtov 7ipootyd)xo)v xa> 
11 ad lap Kat xa> Bapva|3a, oYxivec 7tpoGAaAoDvx£t; adxoTc £7t£t0ov aimyuc 
7tpoop£V£tv xrj xaptxt xou 0 eou. [44] Tro 8 e Ep^opEvro oa(3(3dxq) o%e86v 
7tdaa ij 7t6A.it; ouvtix0ti aKouoai xov Aoyov xou Koptou. [45] ISovxEt; 8 e 
ol ’Ioo8atot xoxx; o^Aod; £7tAric0Tioav ^t|Aod Kat dvxYAEyov xoT; vno 
riadAot) AaAoupEvott; pAaocpTipodvxEt;. [46] 7tapptiotaodp£vol xe 6 
fled)7*oc Kat 6 Bapva(3dt; Eutav dpiv ijv avayKatov 7tpa>xov AaAri0fjvat 
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xov A-oyov xoi) Oeoi) • 87 iei 8 fi d7XK>0eta0e auxov Kai on k dgtouc Kpivexe 
eauxotx; xfjq atroviot) £tofj<;, i5ot) oxpecpo|ie0a eit; xa e0vrp [47] oikax; 
yap evxexaA/xat fipiv 6 Ktjptot;- xe0eiKa oe eit; cpax; e0va>v xoti eivai 
oe eit; atoxriptav eax; eo^axov xfjq yf\<^. [48] ’AKouovxa 8e xa e0vri 
e^atpov Kai eSo^a^ov xov AxSyov xoh Kupiot) Kal £7tiax£t)aav boot ijaav 
xexaypevoi eiq ^cor\v atamov 

[ 14] But they went on from Perga and came to Antioch in Pisidia. And 
on the Sabbath day they went into the synagogue \synagoge\ and sat 
down. [ 15] After the reading of the law and the prophets, the officials 
of the synagogue [archisynagdgoi\ sent them a message, saying, “Broth¬ 
ers, if you have any word of exhortation for the people, give it.’’ [16] 
So Paul stood up and with a gesture began to speak: “You Israelites, 
and others who fear God, listen. 

[42] As Paul and Barnabas were going out, the people urged them 
to speak about these things again the next Sabbath. [43] When the 
meeting of the synagogue [ synagoge ] broke up, many Jews and devout 
converts to Judaism followed Paul and Barnabas, who spoke to them 
and urged them to continue in the grace of God. [44] The next Sab¬ 
bath almost the whole city gathered to hear the word of the Lord. [45] 
But when the Jews saw the crowds, they were filled with jealousy; and 
blaspheming, they contradicted what was spoken by Paul. [46] Then 
both Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly, saying, “It was necessary that 
the word of God should be spoken first to you. Since you reject it and 
judge yourselves to be unworthy of eternal life, we are now turning to 
the Gentiles. [47] For so the Lord has commanded us, saying, ‘I have 
set you to be a light for the Gentiles, so that you may bring salvation 
to the ends of the earth.’” [48] When the Gentiles heard this, they 
were glad and praised the word of the Lord; and as many as had been 
destined for eternal life became believers. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm,, ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 271 72; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 
108-11, 135-47, 393-402; ClauGen, Versammlung, 74-75, 216, 261; Runesson, 
Origins, 214—15, 219—21; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 124-34; Barclay, 
Jews, 245; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 129—30, 150. 

Comments: Paul and Barnabas came to Antioch of Pisidia in the late 40s 
or early 50s, and Luke wrote about their visit in the 80s. Acts 13 is an impor¬ 
tant source on the Sabbath-morning liturgy in the first century c.e. (see also 
comments on No. 33), for it presents the basic outline of a service (or major 
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portion thereof). There is the reading of the Scripture, both a section from 
the Torah and the Prophets (v. 15; cf v. 27). Then there is a sermon, according 
to Luke a “word of exhortation” ( paraklesis , “exhortation, encouragement”; 
the same phrase is used about the Letter to the Hebrews, Heb 13:2). What is 
told in w. 17—41, however, is not a hortatory speech, but a sermon in Lucan 
style (cf. Acts 2, 7). Paul speaks about God’s promises to his people Israel and 
their fulfilment through Jesus, a savior to Israel and a light for the Gentiles 
(v. 47), as attested by several passages from the Scripture (w. 22, 33, 34, 35 
and 41), all of them from the Prophets and the Psalms as quoted from the 
Septuagint. 

There are both Jews and God-fearers in the synagogue (v. 16, 26) and also 
proselytes (v. 43). There is more than one official of the synagogue ( archisynagogoi .; 
see the comments on No. 47), and they send word (by an attendant?) inviting 
the two “brothers” (fellow Jews) to speak if they wanted to. Were Paul and 
Barnabas sitting at special seats, as coming from abroad or as teachers (cf. 
Jas 2:2-4, No. 196)? 

Paul stood when preaching (v. 16) as opposed to Jesus, who sat (Luke 4:20). 
Does not Luke care about such details? Was there at this time no general 
fixed order of standing or sitting? Or was there one custom in Palestine and 
another in the Diaspora? Philo states that the preacher stood while expound¬ 
ing the Scriptures (Spec. 2.62, No. 168). Diaspora synagogues may well have 
been influenced by Greek customs. 

What happened after the sermon has a programmatic character for the ensu¬ 
ing missionary reports (cf. Acts 18:5-7 and 28:23-28). It is related to people 
of different categories in the synagogue meetings who heard the good news 
about Jesus, the savior of Israel. The situation is not quite clear, but already 
in the synagogue Jews and Greeks listened to the message about Jesus as the 
Messiah, with some of them reacting positively, others negatively. When Paul 
and Barnabas left the synagogue, some asked them to come back next Sab¬ 
bath. The synagogue gathering (in Greek synagoge ) broke up and many literally 
followed Paul and Barnabas so they could continue their teaching. 

Many more Jews and Greeks wanted to hear them next Sabbath meeting. 
In this situation some Jews were filled with zeal for God or Torah (zelos means 
“zeal, ernest concern” or “jealousy, envy”) and tried to stop the apostacy, like 
Phinehas in Num 25 or Saul himself at the beginning of Acts. Even devout 
women of high standing and leading men of the city helped these zealous Jews 
(v. 50). On the mistreatment of Jesus-believers, see comment on No. 92. With 
reference to the Scripture—mission to the Gentiles is a part of the promises 
to Israel—Paul left the synagogue and spoke the word of God to the Gentiles. 
The exodus from the synagogue became in Luke’s eyes a historical legitimation 
of new communities outside the synagogue (Stegemann). 
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3.1.8 Hungary 
3.1.8.1 Osijek (Mursa) 

No. 175 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Pan5 [CIJ 1.678a) 

Date: 198-210 c.e. 

[ pro salute im]p(eratorum) 

[L(ucii) Sept(imii) Severi Pc] rtinacis, 

[et M(arci) Aur(elii) Antonini] Aug(ustorum) 

[[et P(ublii) Sep(timii) Getae nob(ilissimi) Cae(saris)]] 

[et Iuliae Aug(ustae) matris cast] rorum 5 

[-PSecu] ndus 

[-pro]seucham 

[-vetu] state 

[collapsam a so]lo 

[restituit]. 10 

[For the health of the] Emperors [L(ucius) Sept(imius) Severus Pe]rtinax, 
[and M(arcus) Aur(elius) Antoninus], the Augusti [[and P(ublius) 
Sep(timius) Geta, the most noble Cae(sar)] ] [and Julia Aug(usta), mother 
of the] camps, [PSecu]ndus [restored from the foundations] the prayer 
hall [proseucha], which had [collapsed] from old age. 

Literature: Pinterovic, “Mursa,” 28—29; idem, “Synagogue,” 61 74; idem, 
Mursa. , 63—65; Radan, “Comments,” 266—67; Selem, Religions Orientates, 258—61; 
Scheiber, Jewish Inscriptions, 51-55 (no. 8); Schiirer, HJP, 3.1.73; Trebilco, Jew¬ 
ish Communities, 260 n. 38. 

Comments: While the above inscription is quite fragmentary, much of it 
can be reconstructed from its partial references to the Emperor Septimius 
Severus (146—211 c.e.), his wife Julia Domna, and his sons Aurelius Antoninus 
(Caracalla) and Septimius Geta. The name of the last was erased following 
his murder by Caracalla in 211 c.e. 

The monument appears to record the restoration of a prayer-hall (called 
in Latin a proseucha', cf. No. 183) that had suffered major damage. If so, the 
structure referenced has yet to be discovered. 
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No. 176 

Source: Inscription. JIWE 1.13 

Date: Second half of the second century c.e. (original); second half of the 
third century c.e. (reinscribed lines 6-7). 

pro salute Augiusti/ustorum). 

otKoSoftrioev ke auto[l-[ 
rioev ek tk)v anxot) 5o- 
lidxoiv Kat xi]v K£i(3cox6v 
ocv£0t|K£v vo(i(fl ayiro 5 

[ [MtvSu; Oahoxoi; (lle-] ] 

[[[xd xa>v i]]][piffl]][[[v]]]. 

For the health of the Emperor(s). [[Mindi(u)s Faustus]] [[[with his 
household]]] built and produced (it) from his own gifts and erected 
the ark for the holy law. 

Literature: Squarciapino, “La Sinagoga di Ostia,” 315; idem, “Plotius 
Fortunatus,” 183 84; Guarducci, Epigrafia greca, 15-17 (fig. 5); SEG 45.916; 
Meiggs, Roman Ostia, 587—88; Kraabel, “The Diaspora Synagogue,” 497—500; 
Schiirer, HJP 3.1.82; Horsley, New Documents, 4.112 (no. 25); White Social Ori¬ 
gins, 2.392-94 (no. 84); idem, “Synagogue and Society,” 39-41; Binder, Temple 
Courts, 326-31; Runesson, “The Synagogue at Ancient Ostia,” 85-88; Levine, 
The Ancient Synagogue, 276; ClauGen, Versammlung, 197-99. 

Comments: Recovered in the vestibule of the Ostia synagogue, this discarded 
inscription was used as part of the flooring in that building’s final renova¬ 
tions in the fourth century c.e. The stone dates two centuries earlier, when 
it recorded the dedication of an unnamed appurtenance of the synagogue. 
The mention of an ark’s erection in line three suggests that this bequest was 
a wooden pedestal upon which the holy shrine was set. 

The original gift apparendy needed to be replaced a century later, since 
the initial donor’s name was scratched out and “Mindi(u)s Faustus” inscribed 
over it in letter-forms dating to that period. The construction of an aedicula in 
the fourth-century renovations would have made such a replacement obsolete, 
leading to the stone’s removal to secondary use. 

The word doma, “gift,” (11. 3-4) is rare outside of the LXX, where it appears 
fifty-four times, often describing sacred gifts (e.g., Num 18:11, 29; Deut 12:11, 
LXX). Accordingly, the term exists elsewhere in the epigraphic record only in 
several fourth-century inscriptions from the synagogue at Sardis (nos. 20—22 
in Kroll, “The Greek Inscriptions”). 
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No. 177 

Source: Inscription. JIIVE 1.14 
Date: First to second century c.e. 

Plotio Fortunato 

archisyn{agogo ) fec{eruni) Plotius 
Ampliatus Secundinus 

Secunda p(a?)t(ri?) nipstro ?) et Ofilia Basilia coiugi b(ene ) m(erenti). 

For Plotius Fortunatus, ruler of the synagogue [archisynagogo]. Plotius 
Ampliatus, Secundinus and Secunda built it (for our father?), and Ofilia 
Basilia for her well-deserving husband. 

Literature: Squarciapino, “Plotius Fortunatus,” 187-91; Schiirer, HJP 3.1.82; 
Horsley, New Documents, 4.214 (no. 12), 5.148 (no. 113); Rajak & Noy, “Archi- 
synagogoi ”; Binder, Temple Courts, 335; Runesson, “The Synagogue at Ancient 
Ostia,” 91 -92; idem, “Oldest Original Synagogue,” 427-28; White “Reading 
the Ostia Synagogue,” 451 n. 74; Levine, The Ancient Synagogue, 278. 

Comments: This monument was found south of Ostia in the region of Piana- 
bella-Procoio, where an ancient necropolis once rested. Given the proximity of 
the find to the city, it is likely that Plotius Fortunatus served as the archisynagogos 
of the synagogue at Ostia during the first or second centuries c.e. 

For additional information about the nature of this office, see No. 179, 
below. 


No. 178 

Source: Inscription. JIIVE 1.18 ( CIJ 1.533) 

Date: Second century c.e. (?) 

[synagoga/universitas/collegium ?] Iudeorum 
[in colionia) Ostiiensi) commor\antium qui compara 
[verunt ex conlat?]ione locum Qaio ) Iulio Iusto 
[gerusiarche ad m\unimentum struendum 

[donavit, rogantib?]us Livio Dionysio patre et 5 

[. [no gerusiarche et Antonio 

\ . dia] biu anno ipsorum, consentfiente) ge[r- 

us(ia). C(aius) Iulius Iu\stus gerusiarches fecit sib[i ] 

[et coniugi \ suae liblertis) lib(ertabusque) posterisque eorum. 

[in fro\nte piedes) XVIII, in agro piedes) XVII. 10 

[The congregation/community/association?] of the Jews living [in the 
colony of Ostia?], who received the plot [from a contribution, gave?] 
it to Gaius Julius Justus [ruler of the council (gerusiarch)\ to erect a 
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monument. [On the motion?] of Livius Dionysius the father [pater\ 
and...NUS the ruler of the council [ gerusiarch\ and Antonius... [for] 
life, in their year, with the consent of the council [ gerusia]. [Gaius Julius 
Ju] stus, ruler of the council \gemsiarch \, built it for himself and his wife, 
and his freedmen and freedwomen and their descendants. Eighteen feet 
wide, seventeen feet deep. 

Literature: Ghislanzoni, Notizie degli scavi (1906), 410 15; Squarciapino, 
“Plotius Fortunatus,” 186; Meiggs, Roman Ostia, 389; Kraabel, “The Diaspora 
Synagogue,” 499 n. 77; Schiirer, HJP 3.1.82; Kant, ‘Jewish Inscriptions,” 
693-95; White, Social Origins, 2.394—97 (no. 85); idem, “Synagogue and Soci¬ 
ety,” 42“48; Runesson, “The Synagogue at Ancient Ostia,” 88—89; Levine, 
The Ancient Synagogue, 278. 

Comments: This monument was discovered at Castel Porziano near the 
sixteenth milestone of the road to Lavinium, an area long associated with 
Ostian burials. Though much of the stone’s left side is missing and needs to 
be reconstructed, the general contours of the inscription are clear: it records 
the resolution of a Jewish community or association that bestowed a memorial 
plot upon one of its leaders, Gaius Julius Justus. 

The inscription is particularly notable for its reference to the ruling body of 
the Jewish group, the gerusia (“council,” 11. 7-8), as well as the delineation of 
its officers. These last included the pater (“father,” 1. 5), the gerusiarch (“ruler of 
the council,” 11. 4, 6, 8), and a third official whose title has been lost, but who 
apparendy held his position dia biu, “for life” (1. 7; cf. No. 103, 1. 3). Such an 
organizational scheme mirrored that of the Graeco-Roman collegia —incor¬ 
porated associations tied to specific trades, religions or ethnic groups. The 
precise relationship of this leadership council to the wider Jewish community 
at Ostia—as well as to the organization of the synagogue there—remains 
unclear. 

No. 179 

Source: Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second half of the first century c.e. 


Literature: Floriani Squarciapino, “Second campagna di Scavao”; eadem, 
“Ebrei”; eadem, “Synagogue at Ostia”; eadem, “Most Ancient Synagogue”; 
Zevi, “La sinagoga di Ostia”; Pavolini, “Via Severiana”; Zappa, “Nuovi bolli 
laterizi”; Kraabel, “The Diaspora Synagogue,” 497—500; Foerster, “Diaspora 
Synagogue,” 169—70; Rutgers, “Synagogue Archaeology,” 67-94; White 
“Synagogue and Society”; idem, “Reading the Ostia Synagogue”; Hachlili, 
Diaspora, 68-69; Binder, Temple Courts, 322-36; Runesson, “Synagogue at 
Ancient Ostia”; idem, “Water and Worship”; idem, “Monumental Syna¬ 
gogue”; idem, “Oldest Original Synagogue Building”; idem, Origins, 187—89; 
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Mitternacht, “Current Views”; 533—56; Brandt, ‘Jews and Christians”; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 273-78. 

Comments: One of the most important Diaspora buildings due to its early 
date and use over several centuries, this synagogue was located south of the 
city walls, outside the porta manna, on the shore. The edifice was discovered by 
coincidence in the 1960s during the construction of a highway between Rome 
and the Fiumicino Airport. Excavations were carried out in two consecutive 
seasons in 1961 and 1962 under the direction of Maria Floriani Squarciapino 
(1917—2003). Important information and results from the excavations were 
published in several preliminary reports from the first and second seasons, and 
further analysis was provided in specialised studies on specific aspects relating to 
the building and its surroundings (e.g., Zappa, Pavolini). Unfortunately, a final 
report was never published; this, together with the fact that most publications 
were in Italian, left the field open for a host of various misunderstandings and 
misrepresentations of the findings. 

In the late 1990s, the Synagogue Project at Lund University, led by Birger 
Olsson, undertook comprehensive investigations of the building and its sur¬ 
roundings. The results were published in several studies, those dealing directly 
with the synagogue by Runesson. Subsequently, Olof Brandt at the Swedish 
Institute in Rome has contributed further analysis of the building (2004). Simul¬ 
taneously with the Lund project and independently from it, Binder had studied 
the site, publishing his results in 1999. While Binder’s and Runesson’s work led 
to similar conclusions, White’s analysis, which was published in 1997, provided 
radically different results, leading to a debate between him and Runesson (pub¬ 
lished in HTR and JSJ). Since then, White has begun renewed investigations 
at the site, a project that will extend over several years. This project, entitled 
The Ostia Synagogue Area Masonry Analysis Project, is a welcome contribution to 
the study of this synagogue; it will without doubt yield significant new infor¬ 
mation and provide material for further discussion. Until publications from 
this project begin to appear, including such new information, 10 the following 
reconstruction is considered by the authors to be the most probable. 

The original, monumental edifice was constructed as a public building in 
the second half of the first century and functioned as a synagogue already at 
this time. The main hall (D; 15 x 12 m) was entered via a four-column con¬ 
struction in area C; the columns were of white marble, measuring 4.65—4.75 
m. Benches for sitting lined three of the walls, including the north-western 
slightly curved wall, where a podium similar to the one found in the later 
building and connected to the benches may have stood. Southeast of area C 
was an entry hall (B) into which the main door of the building led (w. 3.80 
m). Immediately to the left after entering via this door was a triclinium (area 


10 White has noted in personal communication with Runesson in 2006 that such 
publications will be forthcoming soon. White is currently renumbering the areas of the 
building; however, at present, until the new system has been published, it is best to use 
the system previously adopted by most scholars in order to facilitate discussion. 
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Figure 21. Reconstruction of the first phase of the Ostia synagogue 


G) containing a large bench (depth 1.83 m). Outside the main entrance (area 
A) stood a well with a shallow basin attached to it. 

Adjacent to the synagogue building to the west was a private two-story house 
(K). While building K was not integral to the architecture of the synagogue, 
it is reasonable to assume some sort of social connection; perhaps this was 
a dwelling place for officials of the synagogue (cf. Nos. 177, 178). If so, it is 
possible that Plotius Fortunatus, the archisynagogos (No. 177), lived here for a 
period of time. 

A first major renovation of the edifice took place in the early second cen¬ 
tury, perhaps during the reign of Hadrian. Changes to the original structure 
mainly concerned areas G and B. The bench in G was removed, the room 
divided into two sections, and mosaic floors replaced earlier cocciopesto floors. 
While the main entrance was kept intact, area B was divided into smaller 
rooms, of which the northern one contained a large shallow basin. At the 



Plan of the Ostia synagc 
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same time, a nymphaeum was introduced in the southern part of building 
K (K 5 ). Further major renovations and changes to the building were carried 
out in the fourth century. 

3. 1.9.2 Rome 

No. 180 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 14.213- 15 

Date: The decree quoted by Josephus is dated to the first century b.c.e.; 
Antiquitates Judaicae was published in 93/94 c.e. 

[213] ’IonAtoi; Tatoi; ntooo axpaxTiyoi; vnaxoq 'Propatrov Ilaptavrov 
ap^ovat (3on/ifj 8ripro %atpetv. evexu^ov pot ot 'IonSatot ev Ar|Aro Kai 
xtvei; xrov 7tapotK(BV ’Ion8airov 7xapovxrov Kat xrov npexeprov 7xpea(3erov 
Kat evecpavtaav, dx; upeh; \|/rppiapaxt KroAnexe auxonq xoiq 7xaxpiot(; 
e0eot Kat iepoig xpfjoBat. [214] epoi xoivuv ouk apeoKet Kaxa xrov 
qpexeprov tpiArov Kat ouppa^rov xotanxa yivea0at \|/rppiapaxa Kat 
KroA\)eo0ai auxonq ^r]v Kaxa xa anxrov e0q Kat xpijpaxa eit; onvSeutva 
Kat xa iepa eiacpepetv, xonxo 7totetv an xrov pp8' ev ’Propp KeKroAupevrov. 
[215] Kat yap Tatoi; Katoap 6 qpexepoi; axpaxriyoi; [Kai] U7taxo(; 
ev xro Staxaypaxi KroAnrov ©tdootx; ot)vayeo0at Kaxa 7t6A.iv povotx; 
xohxonq ouk eKtoAnaev oike xpijpaxa onvetocpepetv oike cr6v8ei7xva 
7xotetv. 

[213] Julius Gaius commander, consul of the Romans, to the magis¬ 
trates, council and people of Parium, greeting. The Jews in Delos 11 
and some other Jews being dwellers there, some of your envoys also 
being present, have appealed to me and declared that you by statute 
prevent them from performing their native customs and sacred ritu¬ 
als. [214] Now it is not acceptable to me that such statutes should be 
made against our friends and allies and that they are prevented to live 
according to their customs, to collect money for common meals and 
to perform sacred rituals: not even in Rome are they prohibited to do 
this. [215] For in fact Gaius Caesar, our commander and consul, 12 by 
edict forbade religious guilds \thiasoi\ to assemble in the city but, as a 


11 Cf. Eilers , Jewish Privileges, ch. 9, who argues that the idiom should be understood 
as referring to where the meeting was held, not where the Jews came front. Thus, Eilers 
translates, “The Jews appealed to me in Delos, together with some of the resident Jews, 
while some of your envoys were also present.” 

12 Cf. the comment by Marcus, LCL, VII, p. 562, n. 2 and p. 563, n. b. These titles 
are, as Marcus notes, strange applied to Caesar, and need to be emended. 
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single exception, he did not forbid these people to do so, or to collect 
money or to have common meals. 

Literature: See above, No. 93. 

Comments: The full document is discussed above, No. 93. While the edict 
is concerned with the situation in Delos, or Parium, the position of the Jewish 
community in Rome is used as a comparative example and serves as a basis 
for how other Jewish communities should be treated. The document thus 
provides evidence for synagogues in Rome in the first century b.c.e. Although 
the synagogue is given special treatment, the category in which it is listed and 
compared to other institutions is the thiasoi, the religious guilds. 

No. 181 

Source: Literary. Juvenal, Satire 3.278-300 
Date: Satires were written ca. 110 130 c.e. 

[278] “Ebrius ac petulans, qui nullum forte cecidit, dat poenas, noctem 
patitur lugentis amicum [280] Pelidae, cubat in faciem, mox deinde 
supinus; [ergo non aliter poterit dormire: quibusdam] somnum rixa 
facit. Sed quamvis improbus annis atque mero fervens, cavet hunc, 
quern coccina laena vitari iubet et comitum longissimus ordo, [285] 
multum praeterea flammarum et aenea lampas; me, quern luna solet 
deducere vel breve lumen candelae, cuius dispenso et tempero filum, 
contemnit. Miserae cognosce prohoemia rixae, si rixa est, ubi tu pulsas, 
ego vapulo tantum. [290] Stat contra starique iubet: parere necesse est; 
nam quid agas, cum te furiosus cogat et idem fortior? “unde venis?”, 
exclamat, “cuius aceto, cuius conche tumes? quis tecum sectile porrum 
sutor et elixi vervecis labra comedit? [295] nil mihi respondes? aut die 
aut accipe calcem. Ede ubi consistas; in qua te quaero proseucha?” 
dicere si temptes aliquid tacitusve recedas, tantumdem est: feriunt 
pariter, vadimonia deinde irati faciunt. Libertas pauperis haec est [300] 
pulsatus rogat et pugnis concisus adorat ut liceat paucis cum dentibus 
inde reverti. 

[278] “Your drunken bully who has by chance not slain his man passes 
a night of torture like that of Achilles when he bemoaned his friend, 
[280] lying now upon his face, and now upon his back; he will get no 
rest in any other way, since some men can only sleep after a brawl. Yet 
however reckless the fellow may be, however hot with wine and young 
blood, he gives a wide berth to one whose scarlet cloak and long retinue 
of attendants, [285] with torches and brass lamps in their hands, bid 
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him keep his distance. But to me, who am wont to be escorted home by 
the moon, or by the scant light of a candle whose wick I husband with 
due care, he pays no respect. Hear how the wretched fray begins—if 
fray it can be called when you do all the thrashing and I get all the 
blows! [290] The fellow stands up against me, and bids me halt; obey 
I must. What else can you do when attacked by a madman stronger 
than yourself? “Where are you from?” shouts he; “whose vinegar, 
whose beans have blown you out? With what cobbler have you been 
munching cut leeks and boiled wether’s chaps? [295]—What, sirrah, 
no answer? Speak out, or take that upon your shins! Say, where is your 
stand? In what prayer hall [ proseucha ] shall I find you?” Whether you 
venture to say anything, or make off silently, it’s all one: he will thrash 
you just the same, and then, in a rage, take bail from you. Such is the 
liberty of the poor man: [300] having been pounded and cuffed into 
a jelly, he begs and prays to be allowed to return home with a few 
teeth in his head! 13 

Literature: Stern, GLAJJ II. no. 297; Binder, Tempk Courts, 115, n. 62; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 105-7. 

Comments: Juvenal’s use of the term proseucha (cf. the Greek proseuche) for 
synagogues in Rome provides a parallel to Philo’s use of proseuche for synagogues 
in the same city [Legal. 155-61; No. 182). Stern notes the connection between 
a stand for begging (“where is your stand?”) and synagogues, and refers to 
Cleomedes for comparative material (see below, No. 208). 

No. 182 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal 155-61 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[155] rcox; ohv 6c7ie5exexo; xpv rcepocv xoh Txflepeax; Koxapob peya^riv 
xiji; ‘Pcbjar\Q d7roxogf|v [rjv] ouk ijyvoei Kaxe^opevriv Kai oiKonpevriv xxpoq 
’Ioi)5oua>v; ‘Propatoi 8 e ijaav oi e/Hoik; d7ie/.nj0epo)0£vxec ■ aixpdAroxoi 
yap d%0evx£(; eit; ’IxaTdav imo xa>v Kxpoapevrov fi^et)0epa)0Tioav, 
ot)8ev xa>v rcaxpirov 7iapa%apd^ai (3iaa0evx£<;. [ 156] ij7tioxaxo ohv Kai 
7tpoG£t)xd(; exovxaq Kai atnuovxai; dt; ahxai;, Kai gaAxaxa xaig iEpaig 
EpSopau;, oxe 8ppooia xriv rcaxpxov rcax8£hovxax cpiA,ooo(piav. T]7uaxaxo 
Kai xpripaxa cruvdyovxai; and xihv arcap^aw kpa Kai KEgKOVxai; Ext; 
'l£poa6A/upa 8ia xa>v xaq 0t)oia(; ava^ovxrov. [157] ’ALL’ opto q ohx£ 


13 Adapted from Ramsay (LCL). 
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e^cokige xrj<; ‘Pcb(ar\Q eKEivoxx; oijxe xpv ‘Pcaga'tKTiv adxcdv acpEi^Exo 
7xoA,ix£iav, oxi Kal xf\q ’Ioi)8aiKri(; Ecppovxt^ov, oijxe evecdxepigev Eit; xai; 
7xpoo£D%a(; oijxe ekcoAdge owaYeoBai 7ipd(; xdq xcdv vopcav dcppyriaEK; odxe 
rivavxuo0Ti xoig d7iapxog£voi<;, a A. A? odxax; cdaicoxo 7i£pi xa fipEXEpa, cqgxe 
povov oij 7xavoiKio<; dvaOppaxcov 7ioAi)X£A£ian; xo lEpov ijpcdv EKoappaE, 
7ipooxdqac Kal Siaiomouc dvdyeo0ai Puaiac evxeAe/eIc 6XoKadxoi)C 
Ka0’ EKaoxriv ijpEpav ek xcdv iSicov upoaoSoiv ooxapOTv xcd i)i|naxcA Peg), 
at Kal pr/pi vdv E7uxeXoijvxai Kal eic anav E7ux£A,£o0rioovxai, pijvijpa 
xporccav ovxax; auxoKpaxopiKcdv. [158] oi) ppv aAAa kocv xaig pr|viaiot<; 
xr[(; mxplScx; Siavopaig, apydpiov p oixov ev p£p£i navxoc, xod 8ripoi) 
AapPdvovxoi;, odSetioxe xoix; ’IouSaioxx; xiAdxxa>a£ xfiq xapixa;, aAA’ eI 
Kal ax)VE(3ri xfji; iEpch; Ep8opr|(; evegxcagtii; y£V£G0ai xpv 8xavopriv, oxe 
oijxe AapPdvEiv oijxe 8i8ovai p avvoXcoq xi upaxxEiv xcdv Kaxa piov Kal 
paAiaxa xov 7xopiaxfiv EcpEixax, KpooEXExaKxo xoig 8iav£poi)ai xapiEUEiv 
xoig ’Ioi)8aion; eiq xpv haxEpaiav xpv koivtiv cpiAav0pa>7uav. [159] 
Toiyapodv oi 7iavxaxod 7tdvx£(;, eI Kal cpxiaEi 8 iekeivxo rapcx; ’Ioi)8aioxx; 
oi)K EopEvax;, EuAaPax; Eiyov E7ii Ka0aip£O£i xxvcx; xcdv ’Ioi)8aiKcdv 
vopipcov 7xpooa\|/aa0ai • Kal E7tl TiPepIod pEvxoi xov adxov xporcov, 
Kalxoi xcdv ev ’IxaAia 7tapaKivxi0EvxcDV, ijviKa Xrpavcx; egkedcopei xpv 
Ejxl0£oiv. [160] ejvco yap, EdpEax; Eyvco p£xa xpv ekeivoi) xeAedxtiv, oxi 
xa Kaxriyopri0£vxa xcdv coktikoxcdv xpv ‘Pcdppv ’Ioxj8auov \|/ei)8eTc ljoav 
8xaPoAai, 7iAdapaxa Xxpavoxj xo e0voi; dvap7xaoai 0 eAovxoi;, 07i£p p 
povov xj paAiaxa r]8£i PonAaig avoaior; Kal 7xpa^£oiv dvxiPpoopEvov 
d7i£p xod 7xapao7xov8ri0fivai KivSovEdoavxoi; adxoKpaxopoi;. [161] Kal 
xoig navxaxoae XEipoxovoupEvon; {map^on; £7 xeoktiv|/£ Txapriyoppoai pdv 
xoix; Kaxa noXeu; xcdv and xod e0voix;, ooq oi)K eic; 7idvxai; KpoPdorn; 
xfjc; E7i£^£^£do£coi;, ah\" E7il povoxx; xodt; alxloxx;—oXlyox 8 e dciocv—, 
Kxvfjoax 8 e ppSev xcdv e^ ePoxx;, aA,A,a Kal 7xapaKaxa0riKTiv e%exv xodi; 
xe av8pai; caq EiprivxKodi; xai; cpdoExt; Kal xa vopipa cdq a^Excpovxa 7xpoq 
Edoxa0£xav. 

[155] How then did he show his approval? He knew that the large 
district of Rome beyond the river Tiber was owned and inhabited by 
Jews. The majority of them were Roman freedmen. They had been 
brought to Italy as prisoners of war and manumitted by their owners, 
and had not been made to alter any of their national customs. [ 156] 
Augustus therefore knew that they had prayer halls [proseuchai\ and met 
in them, especially on the Sabbath, when they receive public instruction 
in their national philosophy. He also knew that they collected sacred 
money from their “first-fruits” and sent it up to Jerusalem by the hand 
of envoys who would offer the sacrifices. [157] But despite this he did 
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not expel them from Rome or deprive them of their Roman citizenship 
because they remembered their Jewish nationality also. He introduced 
no changes into their prayer halls \proseuchai\, he did not prevent them 
from meeting for the exposition of the Law, and he raised no objection 
to their offering of the “first-fruits.” On the contrary, he showed such 
reverence for our traditions that he and almost all his family enriched 
our temple [ hieron ] with expensive dedications. He gave orders for regu¬ 
lar sacrifices of holocausts to be made daily in perpetuity at his own 
expense, as an offering to the Most High God. These sacrifices continue 
to this day, and will continue always, as a proof of his truly imperial 
character. [ 158] Moreover, at the monthly distributions in Rome, when 
all the people in turn receive money or food, he never deprived the 
Jews of this bounty, but if the distribution happened to be made on 
the Sabbath, when it is forbidden to receive or give anything or to do 
any of the ordinary things of life in general, especially commercial life, 
he instructed the distributors to reserve the Jews’ share of the universal 
largesse until the next day. 

[159] Consequently the whole population of the empire, even if not 
instinctively well-disposed towards the Jews, was afraid to tamper with 
any Jewish practice in the hope of destroying it. It was the same under 
Tiberius, although there was an upheaval in Italy when Sejanus was 
contriving his attack. [ 160] For Tiberius realized immediately after his 
death that the charges brought against the Jews living in Rome were 
unfounded slanders, fabricated by Sejanus, who wanted to destroy 
that race completely, because he knew that, should the Emperor be 
in danger of being betrayed, it would offer in his defence the only, of 
the keenest, resistence to treacherous schemes and actions. [161] He 
issued instructions to the governors in office throughout the empire to 
reassure the members of the Jewish race resident in their cities with 
the information that punishment was not falling on all but only on the 
guilty—and they were few in number—and to change nothing already 
sanctioned by custom, but to regard as a sacred trust both the Jews 
themselves, since they were of a peaceful disposition, and their Laws, 
since they were conducive to public order. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Schiirer, HJP, 425; Smallwood, Legatio , 23-45. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. After eulogies on the Roman emperors Tiberius and Augustus (see Nos. 
163, 164), Philo describes their protective treatments of the Jews (§§154-161) 
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beginning with Augustus. This serves as an argument against the Alexandrians’ 
molestation of the synagogues. 

§155 The beginning of this section follows the Greek text of Smallwood, 

Legatio, 233-234_ he, i.e., Augustus, Roman emperor 31 b.c.e. 14 c.e _ the 

large district of Rome beyond the river Tiber. According to Smallwood ( Legatio , 234), 
this district, now called Trastevere, seems to be the only Jewish settlement in 
Rome known to Philo. The oldest and largest Jewish catacomb (Monteverde, I 
b.c.e.) is also found here. Josephus reports that there were at least eight thousand 
Jews in Rome in 4 c.e. (A.J 17.300; B.J. 2.80). Perhaps some of the named 
synagogues mentioned in later Jewish catacomb inscriptions originated in the 
first century c.e. (Rutgers, Jews, 1—49; Barclay, Diaspora, 282-319; Levinskaya, 

Book of Acts, 182-85)_ Roman freedmen. Probably sons of freedmen as well as 

actual ex-slaves. Freed slaves received either Roman citizenship or rights similar 
to those enjoyed by Latin colonies. In §157 Philo uses the word “Roman citi¬ 
zenship.” That the Jews received money or food at the monthly distributions 
in Rome (§ 158) is evidence of their Roman citizenship... .prisoners. During the 
first century b.c.e., thousands of Jewish prisoners had been brought to Rome 

(in 63-61, 53 and 37-35 b.c.e.) _ their national customs. In Greek tapatria. See 

comments on No. 138, §43 and No. 162, §7.14. 

§156 they had prayer halls. Philo uses here the word proseuchai for synagogues 
outside Egypt as in Legal 15 7 and 371. The formulation implies that there were 

synagogues in Rome before Augustus_ met in them. The Greek text has the 

active participle of synienai “come together.” Cf. §157 synagesthai (passive voice), 
“gather, come together, assemble” or “hold a meeting,” here translated by 
“meeting.”... receive public instruction in their national philosophy. Philo often uses the 
concept “philosophy” for the exposition of the Mosaic Law in the synagogue 
meetings (see comments on No. 160, §30 and No. 166, §250). The word is in 
this context combined with the verb paideud, “train and teach, educate,” supple¬ 
mented by the adverb demosiai, “publicly, as a community” (Colson’s translation 
is “as a body”). The Jews in Rome were “trained and taught” together in their 
ancestral philosophy when they meet in their synagogues.... sacred money from 
their '‘firstfruits. ” As God is sovereign and possessor of all things, every Jew had 
to oiler him the firstlings of human males, animals and plants. “First-fruits” 
(Greek aparchai) most often refers to literal portions of the agricultural harvest. 
Offerings of the first-fruits provided the redemption of the harvest. Public 
sacrificial ceremonies were performed twice: at Passover (offering of an initial 
sheaf of barley, Lev 23:10 14) and seven weeks later at Pentecost (offering of 
bread from the initial wheat harvest, Exod 34:22). Pentecost was called “the 
day of the first-fruits.” The formulation in §156 suggests that the first-fruits 
were transformed to money in the Diaspora. Therefore, special envoys offered 
the collected money as sacrifices in the Jerusalem temple. The sum was fixed 
as an annual tax of a half of a shekel (= two Attic drachmae or two Roman 
denarii) for all Jewish men over the age of twenty. The Greek word aparche 
has the literal meaning of “first-fruit” in the Septuagint, but may also have a 
more general meaning of “(primal) sacrifice, honorary gift.” It is used about 
Augustus’ offering in the Jerusalem temple in this section. See also Nos. 100, 
101, 108, 110, 120, 194. 
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§157 the exposition of the Law. The Greek text uses the plural form of the 
word hyphegesis, “leading, guidance” and the plural form of nomos, “law” (see 

comment on No. 166, §215)_ expensive dedications... regular sacrifices. In §317 

the sacrifice is defined as two lambs and a bull every day. Gentile gifts to the 
Jerusalem temple were not uncommon. Livia, the wife of Augustus, gave “gold 
bowls and cups and a number of other costly olferings” to the temple, and 
Josephus mentions golden wine-vessels as gifts from Augustus and Livia (B.J. 
5.563). However, Augustus made no attempt to force the imperial cult in its 
usual form on the Jews, knowing that they would never agree to sacrifice to 
the emperor. Instead, they could sacrifice to God as a prayer for the Emperor’s 

well-being (see also comments on No. 164, §152)_ the Most High God. See the 

comment on No. 162, §46. 

§159 Tiberius. Roman emperor 14—37 c.e. According to Josephus and 
Roman historians, he expelled the Jews from Rome in 19 c.e. but allowed 
them to return later on in his reign.... Sejanus. Tiberius’ personal adviser and 
co-worker, assassinated in October, 31 c.e. Philo declares that Flaccus had 
inherited Sejanus’ anti-Jewish policy [Flacc. 1; Horst, Flaccus, 89-91). No other 
writer in this period, however, mentions imperial hostility toward the Jews at 
the beginning of the thirties. 

§ 161 He issued instructions. Such imperial instructions to different parts of the 
empire are known from other sources (see the comment on No. 194, §315). 

No. 183 

Source: Inscription.JIWE 2.602 (CIJ 1.531) 

Date: First to second century c.e. 

Dis M(anibus). 

P(ublio) Corfidio 

Signino 

pomario 

de agger 5 

a proseucha, 

Qfuintus) Sallustius 
Hermes 

amico benemerenti 
et numerum 10 

ollarum decent. 

To the gods of the dead. For P(ublius) Corfidius Signinus, fruiterer from 
the wall by the prayer hall \proseucha]. Q[uintus) Sallustius Hermes for 
his well-deserving friend; and a number of urns: ten. 
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Literature: CIL 6.2.1281 (no. 9821); Leon, The Jews, 152; Smallwood, The 
Jews, 520; Horsley, New Documents, 1.118; van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs, 
43; Binder, Temple Courts, 114—15, 321; Clauflen, Versammlung, 115. 

Comments: At the present time, this epitaph contains the earliest epigraphic 
reference to a synagogue in the city of Rome. Its use of the word proseucha (1. 
6) coheres with literary allusions from the first and second centuries c.e. (Philo, 
Legal 155 [No. 182]; Juvenal, Sat. 3.296 [No. 181]), suggesting this was the 
normative term for the synagogue in the Roman capital during that era. By 
the third and fourth centuries, however, the word synagoge would predominate 
(e.g, JIWE 2.96, 169, 189, 194, 562). 

The wall mentioned in 1. 6 is the Esquiline section of the Servian wall, 
near the Subura. 

3.1.10 Macedonia 
3.1.10.1 Beroea 

No. 184 

Source: Literary. Acts 17:10 12 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[10] Oi 8e d8eA.cpot et)0eax; 8id vdktoi; e^£7tep\|/av xov xe nanA-ov 
Kod xov ItAav eit; Bepotav, otxtvei; 7tapayev6gevoi eit; xfiv cruvaytoyriv 
xtov Ton8at(ov outfieaav. [11] onxot 8e poav euyeveaxepoi xtov ev 
0eoaaAoviiqi, oixivet; e8e^avxo xov Aoyov pexa 7tdori(; 7tpo0upta(; Ka0' 
ripepav avaKptvovxe!; xoa; ypacpa:; ei e%ot xatixa oikax;. [12] 7toAA.ot 
pev ot)v aijxrov e7tioxeuoav Kat xtov 'EAA.T|vi8a>v yuvatKtov xtov 
euoCTpovtov Kat av8ptov ouk oAtyot. 

[ 10] That very night the believers sent Paul and Silas off to Beroea; 
and when they arrived, they went to the Jewish synagogue \synagoge\. 

[11] These Jews were more receptive than those in Thessalonica, for 
they welcomed the message very eagerly and examined the scriptures 
every day to see whether these things were so. [12] Many of them 
therefore believed, including not a few Greek women and men of 
high standing. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 292-94; Levinskaya, Book of 
Acts, 157. 

Comments: Because of the conflict with Jews in Thessalonica, the Jesus- 
believers (Greek hoi adelphoi, “brethren,” i.e., the fellowship of Christ-believers) 
sent Paul and Silas to Beroea, a large city in Macedonia. Everything that 
happened in Beroea seems to have been related to the synagogue. Jews in 
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the synagogue welcomed (dechesthai “receive, welcome, accept, believe”) Paul’s 
message very eagerly. They examined the Scriptures every day, perhaps in 
the synagogue itself. The Greek word anakrinein, “examine carefully, study 
thoroughly,” often used about investigations in courts, is found only here in 
the New Testament. Paul had interpreted the Scriptures as a witness to Jesus 
as the promised Messiah. If everything in Beroea was indeed related to the 
synagogue, the Greek women of high standing and the Greek men mentioned 
in v. 12 would have been God-fearers or sympathizers of Jewish piety. 

3.1.10.2 Philippi 

No. 185 

Source: Literary. Acts 16:13-18 
Date: Ca. 90- 110 c.e. 

[13] xrj xe ijgepa xa>v aaPPaxrov el;r|A.0og£v £^a> xfj<; jto2it|<; 7tapa 
rcoxapov on evopi^opev 7ipoGEir/riv eivax, Kax KaOioavTEC eTiaTioupev 
xav:; ai)V£A.0ox)aan; ynvax^xv. [14] Kai xxq yuvri ovopaxx Ai)8ia, 
7topxpx)p67t(o^x(; noXecoc; ©uaxeipxov GEPopevri xov 0 eov, pkodev, tiq 6 
Kijpxot; Sxtivox^ev xfiv KapSxav 7xpoo£xexv xoxg 7,aA.oi)g£voi(; vno xou 
riaxj^ox). [15] dx; 8e ePa7mo0Ti Kax 6 oxkoi; ax>xrj<;, 7tap£KaA.£OEV 
Aiyovaa- ex KEKpiKaxe ps tugxtiv xa> Kupixo Exvax, exoeA.06vx£(; ex:; xov 
oxkov pox> pevexe- Kai 7tap£Pxdoaxo ripaq. [16] ’Eyevexo 8e TCOpexxopevcov 
pprov Ext; xpv 7tpoo£X)xriv 7tax8xoKTiv xxva E^oxxoav 7tvexipa 7r60a>va 
x)7tavxf]oax fipxv, pxxt; epyaoxav rcoTiAnv TCapexyev xoxg Kxxpiou; auxTji; 
pavxExxopEVTi. [ 17] axxxri KaxaKoA.ox)0oxioa xa> Ilax)7,(p Kax fipxv EKpa^ev 
Aiyoxxaa • obxoi ox dv0pomoi Sob/.oi xob 0 eoxj xoxi x)\|/xoxox) eioxv, oYxivec 
K axayyeTAoxxoxv upxv o8ov axoxripxai;. [ 18] xoxixo 8 e etcoxex etcx noLLaq 
ppEpai;. 8xa7tovri0£X(; 8e nautax; Kax £7ucxp£\|/a(; xa> 7W£X)paxi circey 
jtapayyeAXco oox ev ovopaxx Tricon Xpxoxou e^eAPexv an' axixpc- Kax 
e^ijABev auxrj xfi copa. 

[ 13] Oil the Sabbath day we went outside the gate by the liver, where 
we supposed thei'e was a place of pi'ayer [proseuche ]; and we sat down 
and spoke to the women who had gathei'ed there. [ 14] A certain woman 
named Lydia, a worshiper of God, was listening to us; she was from 
the city of Thyatira and a dealer in purple cloth. The Lord opened 
her heai't to listen eagerly to what was said by Paul. [15] When she 
and her hoxxsehold were baptized, she urged us, saying, “If you have 
judged me to be faithful to the Loi'd, come and stay at my home.” And 
she prevailed upon us. [ 16] One day, as we were going to the place of 
pi'ayer [proseuche ], we met a slave-giii who had a spirit of divination 
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and brought her owners a great deal of money by fortune-telling. [17] 
While she followed Paul and us, she would cry out, “These men are 
slaves of the Most High God, who proclaim to you a way of salvation.” 
[ 18] She kept doing this for many days. But Paul, very much annoyed, 
turned and said to the spirit, “I order you in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her.” And it came out that very hour. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad be. Binder, Temple Courts , 290-92; Levine, Ancient Synagogue , 109, 
293; ClauBen, Versammlung, 114—20; Runesson, “Water and Worship”; Stege- 
rnann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 211 14; Tellbe, Synagogue and State, 234-38. 

Comments: From the harbor city of Neapolis, Paul and Silas went up to 
Philippi, “which is a leading city of the district of Macedonia and a Roman 
colony” (16:11). The Roman character of Philippi may explain why Luke 
reports about what happened there. There is no real encounter or conflict 
between Paul and the Jews in Philippi. Paul and Silas waited for the Sabbath 
day and then went outside the city to find a synagogue or a place where 
Jews customarily came together in order to worship (in the open air?). For 
various reasons, many Diaspora Jewish communities (Delos, Bova Marina, 
Ostia, Philippi) preferred to have their synagogues outside the city and near 
a body of water. The word used, proseuche, is a specific Jewish term for place 
of worship. 

They sat down and talked with the women who had come for worship. 
The only one mentioned is a God-fearer, Lydia from Thyatira. She and her 
house were baptized, as was later a jailor and his household (16:33). The new 
fellowship in Philippi, the “brothers” (16:40), is connected to two “houses” 
in the city, and there is no mention of any Jews becoming believers in Jesus. 
The apostles were accused because they were Jews who proselytized and dis¬ 
turbed the order of the city with their activities, turning people away from 
the traditional civic cults (Tellbe). 

3.1.10.3 Thessalonica 

No. 186 

Source: Literary. Acts 17:1-4 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 1 ] AioSetioavxei; 8e xriv ’AgqnjtoAuv kou xpv ’ArcoTArovtav ijTilov 
ett; 0eooaA,oviKTiv ohod ijv cruvocyatyri xtov 'IonSouatv. [2] kocxoc 8e 
xo eia>96(; xa> riaxAcp eicnjTBev 7tpo<; omxoxx; kou ercl aa(3(3axa xpta 
8ieA,e^axo oruxotg c mo xatv ypacpatv, [3] Siavolyatv kou mpocxxBegevoi; 
oxi xov xpioxov e8et rcocBeiv kou avocaxrjvou ek veKpatv kou oxt ohxoi; 
ecmv 6 xpioxoi; [6] Tnaotii; ov eyd> Kocxocyye7Aa> npiv. [4] kou xtvet; 
oukatv e7telo0Tioav kou 7ipooeKA,rip(B0Tioav xa> IToaAq) kou xa> Zt7,a, 
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xrov xe ae|3o|ievK>v 'EAArivtov 7x?cfi0oq jxoAq, yuvaiKtov xe xa>v 7xpcox(ov 
oijk oMyat. 

[ 1 ] After Paul and Silas had passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia, 
they came to Thessalonica, where there was a synagogue \ynagdge] of 
the Jews. [2] And Paul went in, as was his custom, and on three Sab¬ 
bath days argued with them from the scriptures, [3] explaining and 
proving that it was necessary for the Messiah to suffer and to rise from 
the dead, and saying, “This is the Messiah, Jesus whom I am proclaim¬ 
ing to you.” [4] Some of them were persuaded and joined Paul and 
Silas, as did a great many of the devout Greeks and not a few of the 
leading women. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm,, ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 292-94; Levinskaya, Book of 
Acts, 154-57; Stegemann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 226-27; Tellbe, Synagogue and 
State, 154-57. 

Comments: As usual in Acts, Paul first went to the synagogue (cf. Acts 13:5, 
14; 14:1; 16:13; 17:2, 10, 17; 18:4, 19; 19:8). The discussion with Jews and 
God-fearers ( dialegesthm. ; see comment on No. 19) is here clearly connected to 
references to the sacred Scriptures. Paul explained the Scriptures ( dianoigein 
“open up, make evident, explain,” the same verb as in Luke 24:32) and proved 
( paratithesthai “show to be true, present evidence of truth, prove”) two things: 
(1) According to the Scriptures the Messiah had to suffer, die and be raised 
up from the dead; and (2) Jesus was this Messiah of the Scriptures. Some Jews 
and many Greeks within the synagogue became believers as a result of Paul’s 
arguments. Soon however, some Jews not acceptingjesus as the Messiah accused 
Paul and his co-workers, saying that they advocated customs that clashed with 
fundamental values in the Roman imperial ideology (Tellbe). 

3.1.10.4 Stobi 

No. 187 

Source: Inscription. IJO 1, Maccl ( CIJ 1.694) 

Date: Second half of second century to first half of third century c.e. 

I.] +++ 

[KA.] Tiflepioi; FkAtj- 

Xappoi; 6 xat ’Apjpt- 

oi; 6 7 xocxtip xf\q ev 

5/xo(3ok; ouvaytoyfiq, 5 

oi; 7xo^£ixet)ad|i£- 

voi; jxaaav 7toA,£ix£i- 

av tcaxa xov ’lonSat- 
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O|i0V, £T>%fj; £VEKEV 

TOT); g£V OIKOT); TK> 10 

ayiro to izcp Kai to 

tpikAeivov avv tgi 

TETpaOTOCp £K TK)V 

oiKEirov xpnpo.Tmv 

pT|8ev oAa>; 7iapai|/a- 15 

pevo; T(ov aylrov. ttiv 
8e E^ooolav TK)V VKE- 
pcbcov 7iavT(ov naaav 

Kai TT]V <8>£O7I0T£iaV 

E^EIV £g£ TOV KA. Tx^EpI- 20 

ov rioAoxappov [[Kai too;]] 

Kai totx; KAripovopou; 
totx; Egon; 8ia 7iavTo; 

Piou. o; av 8 e PouAtiOt] 

ti KaivoToppaai napa toc v- 25 

71 ’ EgOO 8o%0£VTa, 8(0O£l TO) 

7iaTpiapxri Spvapiiovi <g>upia- 
8a; e’ikooi 7ievt£- ooto> yap 
poi OT)Ve8o^£V. TTIV 8e £7ll~ 

OKET7T1V TT[; KEpapOl) T(OV 30 

T)7I£pOKOV 7lOl£To0ai £g£ 

Kai KAripovopoo; 
egoo;. 

[Claudius] Tiberius Polycharmus, also known as Achyrius, father of 
the synagogue [pater tes sjnagoges ] in Stobi, having governed all my life 
according to Judaism, in fulfillment of a vow have indeed donated the 
rooms to the holy place [hagios topos ] and the triclinium with the tetrastoa 
from my household funds, not touching the sacred monies at all; but 
the control and ownership of all the upper rooms is to be held by me, 
Cl(audius) Tiberius Polycharmus, and my heirs for the remainder of 
our lives. If anyone wishes to make changes to what I have resolved, 
that person shall give to the Patriarch 250,000 denarii; for so I have 
agreed. As for the maintenance of the roof tiles of the upper rooms, 
this will be done by me and my heirs. 

Literature: Vulic, ‘Ancient Monuments,” 238—39 (no. 636); idem, “Inscription” 
(1932), 291-98, idem, “Inscription” (1935), 169—75; Petrovic, “Excavations,” 
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83—84, 135—36; Sukcnik, Ancient Synagogues, 79—81; Marmorstein, “Synagogue,” 
373-84; Kitzinger, “Survey,” 129—34, 140-46; Hengel, “Synagogen-inschrift,” 
145-83; DF 18 19 (no. 10); Lifshitz, “Prolegomenon,” 76-77; Kraabel, “Dias¬ 
pora Syngogue,” 494—97; Poehlman, “Inscription,” 235—48; White, Social 
Origins, 2.352-56 (no. 73); Feldman, “Diaspora Synagogues,” 597; Fine, This 
Holy Place, 139; Williams, The Jews, no. II.7; Runesson, Origins, 175; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 270—73; ClauGen, Versammlung, 199-202; Habas-Rubin, 
“Dedication,” 41 78. 

Comments: Serbian archaeologist Joso Petrovic discovered this inscription 
in 1931 on a column found in secondary use within the atrium of a basilica 
initially identified as the synagogue mentioned in the monument. Forty years 
later, renewed excavations revealed that the basilica was in fact a Byzantine 
church built on top of earlier synagogue remains. 

The dating of the inscription has been problematic, since it initially relied 
on two variant readings of the obliterated first line (PIA =111; TIA = 311). 
When coupled with calculations based on two different eras (Actian and Mace¬ 
donian), competing dates of 79 C.E., 163 c.e. and 279 c.e. were proposed. 
More recent analyses have tended to treat the initial line as unrecoverable, 
focusing instead on palaeography and the correlation of the inscription with 
the lower strata of the site remains. This has led to the late second to early 
third century c.e. date range given above. 

The dedication records the donation of several rooms of a house for use as 
a synagogue, whose main hall is referred to as “the holy place” ( hagios topos). 
Other rooms included in the bequest were a triclinium or dining room, and a 
tetrastoa, which was likely an atrium. 

Cl. Tiberius Polymarchus, the donor, bears the title of “father of the syna¬ 
gogue” {pater tes synagoges ) at Stobi. While this may have carried the sense of 
patronus, it is also possible that the title referenced an active synagogue function¬ 
ary. This last is perhaps suggested by Polymarchus’ expressed desire to dwell 
with his family in the upper rooms of the building, as well as by the reference 
to the “sacred monies,” which presumably only an officer could access. 

The designated fine of 250,000 denarii for breach of the agreement was 
an exorbitantly high figure that was meant to be taken more as a formulaic 
prohibition than a literal sum. Some researchers have taken the reference to 
the Patriarch in line 27 as arguing for a third-century date, since this office 
probably did not come into prominence outside of Palestine until the time of 
Judah ha-Nasi (late II c.e.). Yet these positions have also relied upon the tenu¬ 
ous readings of the inscription’s first line, which force the researcher to choose 
between the years 163 c.e. and 279 c.e. When these readings are discarded as 
unreliable, however, a late second century c.e. dating remains possible. 

No. 188 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second half of second century to first half of third century c.e. 


Literature: (See No. 187 above); Hachlili, Diaspora, 63-66. 
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Comments: During the renewed excavations of the site in the 1970s, remains 
were found of the synagogue mentioned in the inscriptions. However, for the 
earliest phase of the building, these are so few that not much can be deduced 
from them: paving stones underneath the nave of the later church, an east- 
west wall, and a threshold stone with marks of burning. Hachlili suggests the 
dimensions of the building to be 15 x 15 m. The ashes and marks of burning 
may suggest that the new synagogue was constructed after a limited fire had 
destroyed parts of the first synagogue. 

While these remains marks a spot for where the Polycharmos synagogue 
once stood, the inscription, of course, remains the most important evidence 
for the synagogue in Stobi. 

3.1.11 Mesopotamia 
3.1.11.1 Dura Europos 

No. 189 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Second half of the second century c.e. 


Literature: Gutmann, Dura-Europos Synagogue', Kraeling, Excavations at Dura- 
Europos', Levine, “Dura Europos”; Hachlili, Diaspora, 39—45, 72; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 252 57; White, Social Origins, 2.272-87 (No. 60); IJO III. Nos. 
Syr81-Syr83. 

Comments: Discovered in 1932, the Dura Europos synagogue is most 
famous for its elaborate wall paintings with scenes from biblical narratives. The 
synagogue has rightly been referred to as the most complete and important 
synagogue discovery to date (Levine). The elaborate paintings, however, belong 
to a second stage in the architectural development of the synagogue, dated to 
244/245 c.e.; our upper limit of 200 c.e. compels us to limit the discussion 
to the first phase of the edifice. 

The building stood in the residential area by the western city wall and was 
constructed in local architectural style with a flat roof and high walls as a pri¬ 
vate house with a courtyard in the centre surrounded by a number of rooms. 
The edifice was likely turned into a synagogue sometime between 165-200 
c.e.; the original layout of the house was, however, retained. What identifies 
the building at this stage as a synagogue is the creation of the assembly hall 
in the south-western part of the complex (room 2). This room, measuring 
10.65—10.85 m x 4.60 x 5.30 m, had benches around all four walls and 
could sit ca. 60 people. Exactly opposite the main entrance to the hall from 
the courtyard, a semicircular niche, most likely used as a Torah shrine, was 
located in the western wall. 

The purposes of the other rooms are difficult to establish. Room 7, which 
was connected to the main hall by an entrance, had benches around three 
walls; this may have been a place for study (cf. similar arrangements in other 
synagogues, e.g., No. 10). Rooms 4 to 6 may have functioned as living quarters 
for synagogue officials. 
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The lifespan of the Dura synagogue was short. Founded in the second half 
of the second century and renovated in 244/245, it was destroyed in 256 when 
the Persians attacked the city. The synagogue was so well preserved because 
it was located near a part of the western city wall that was weak and needed 
reinforcement. To solve the problem, the Romans built a ramp over the area 
where the synagogue stood, filling in the edifice. This action inadvertently 
preserved its treasures for the ages. 

3.1.12 Syria 
3.1.12.1 Antioch 

No. 190 (= T10) 

Source: Literary. Josephus, BJ. 7.44-45 

Date: De hello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 
70s. It is possible that the edifice referred to in the passage was constructed 
in the third or second century b.c.e. 

[44] 'Avxtoyoi; pev yap 6 KA-pBett; ’Ejucpavrn; TepoooAnpa rcopBriaai; 
xov verov eouArioev, oi 8e pex’ auxov xqv (3aaiA.etav 7xapaA.aP6vxe(; xa>v 
dvaOripaxcov ooa yyiKKa 7t£7xoiTixo 7tavxa xoTc en 'Avxioyeiac ’loudcaoic 
djxe8oaav eic xpv ouvaytoyriv auxtdv dvaBevxec, Kai auvexcopriaav adxoTc 
e£, toon xf]q 7x6A.£ax; xoti; "EAAtioi pexe^eiv. [45] xov anxov 8e xpo7tov 
Kat xa>v p£xa xanxa PaoiA-Erov anxoti; 7tpoocp£pop£V(ov eiq xe 7tA.f]0O(; 
£7t£8(OKav Kat xf] KaxacKEuf] Kat ir\ 7toA.t)X£A.£ta xrov dva0r|pdxo)v xo 
tEpdv E^EAapjxptivav, a£t xe 7tpooay6p£voi xatt; BppoKEtaK; ixoAt) txA,t|0oq 

'EAAt]V(OV, KOCKElVOt)^ Xp07T(fl XtVl pOtpOV at)XO)V 7X£7tOtTlVXO. 

[44] For, although Antiochus surnamed Epiphanes sacked Jemsalem 
and plundered the temple [naos ], his successors on the throne restored 
to the Jews of Antioch all such votive offerings as were made of brass, 
to be laid up in their synagogue [synagoge], and, moreover, granting 
them citizen rights on an equality with the Greeks. [45] Continuing to 
receive similar treatment from later monarchs, the Jewish colony grew 
in numbers, and their richly designed and costly offerings formed a 
splendid ornament to the temple [ hieron ]. Moreover, they were constantly 
attracting to their religious ceremonies multitudes of Greeks, and these 
they had in some measure incorporated with themselves. 14 


14 Translation by Thackeray (LCL). 
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Figure 23. Plan of the first phase of the synagogue 
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Literature: Williams, The Jews, 19; Binder, Temple Courts, 264—66; Runes- 
son, Origins, 421; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 116—18; Levinskaya, Book of Acts, 
128—35. See also No. T. 10. 

Comments: See comments to T. 10; cf. the discussion on No. 61. 

3.1.12.2 Damascus 

No. 191 

Source: Literary. Acts 9:1-2 
Date: Ca. 90- 110 c.e. 

[1] '0 8e Zan^oq ext egTtvetov d7teiA.fj(; kou tpovon eiq ion; gaB^ia; xon 
Kupton, 7tpooeA.0a)v xa> ap^tepet [2] piriaaio 7tap' anion eniaToXaq ei; 
AapaoKov 7tpb(; xa; onvaytoydi;, 07tax; eav uva; enpri xf\q o8on ovxai;, 
av8pa; xe Kat yuvaTKa;, 8e8epevon(; dyayri ett; ’IeponoaA.ri(t. 

[ 1 ] Meanwhile Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the 
disciples of the Lord, went to the high priest [2] and asked him for 
letters to the synagogues [ synagogai ] at Damascus, so that if he found 
any who belonged to the Way, men or women, he might bring them 
bound to Jerusalem. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 266-68; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
118; ClauBen, Versammlung, 98; Runesson, Origins, 375—76; Stegemann, Synagoge 
und Obrigkeit, 100-103. 

Comments: Damascus, capital of the province of Syria, was a large city 
with a significant Jewish population that probably required more than one 
synagogue, as indicated in the text. The author of Acts further presuposes that 
the High Priest and the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem exercised some power within 
the synagogues outside Judaea. In the passage, Saul bore letters addressed to the 
synagogues of Damascus empowering him to exercise disciplinary measures. 
“Bring” ( agein ) in v. 2 means to arrest and bring people to a place of trial or 
punishment. In this instance, they were to be brought to Jerusalem for legal 
proceedings. The Jesus-believing Jews in Damascus probably belonged to 
those who had fled from Jerusalem as mentioned in Acts 8:1—3. The Jewish 
term “the Way” refers to the conviction that God’s promise of salvation at 
the end of time (Isa 40) had been fullfilled through Jesus, the Messiah, the 
Son of God. Saul could not accept this and regarded these Jesus-believing 
Jews as apostates. 
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No. 192 

Source: Literary. Acts 9:19b—22 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[19b] ’Eyevexo 8e pexa xa>v ev Aagacncq) ga0tixa>v rigepai; xtvai; [20] 
Kat et)0eax; ev xatt; cruvayroyai!; ricripuaaev xov Triaouv oxt obxoi; eoxtv 
6 Dtot; xot) 0eou. [21] e^laxavxo 8e 7tavxei; ot dicoDovxei; Kat e/,eyov ot)% 
obxoi; eoxtv 6 7top0r)oa(; ett; ’IepoDoa/iui xouq e7ttKa7,ougevoD(; xo ovopa 
xobxo, Kat d)8e ett; xobxo e/,r|A,b0ei tva 8e8epevotx; atjxoxx; ayayi^ ent 
xobq ap^tepeii;; [22] Xa87iO(; 8e paA,7.ov eve8t)vapot)xo Kat ODvexwvev 
[xotx;] 'Iot)8atot)(; xobq KaxoiKobvxai; ev AapaoKro oupPtPd^rov oxt 
obxoi; eoxtv 6 xptoxoi;. 

[19b] For several days he was with the disciples in Damascus, [20] and 
immediately he began to proclaim Jesus in the synagogues [synagogai], 
saying, “Fie is the Son of God.” [21] All who heard him were amazed 
and said, “Is not this the man who made havoc in Jerusalem among 
those who invoked this name? And has he not come here for the 
purpose of bringing them bound before the chief priests?” [22] Saul 
became increasingly more powerful and confounded the Jews who lived 
in Damascus by proving that Jesus was the Messiah. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitznryer and 
Jervell, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 266-68; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
118; ClauBen, Versammlung, 98; Stegenrann, Synagoge und Obrigkeit, 100-103. 

Comments: The wording “the disciples in Damscus” (hoi en Damaskoi mathetai) 
seems to imply a group of Jesus-believing Jews, but at the same time they 
are described as members of different synagogues (see the comments on Acts 
9:1-2, No. 191). Luke very seldom describes Jesus as “the Son of God”: in 
Acts only here and in 13:33 (a quotation of Psa 2:7). The meaning is probably 
identical with “the Messiah” in v. 22; both titles come from the Scriptures. Saul 
would have argued from the Scriptures in order to prove his claim. “Proving” 
(. symbibazein ) normally means “bring together, combine” and also “conclude, 
infer” or “show for certain, prove.” 

3.1.12.3 Dora (Dor) 

No. 193 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 19.300-305 

Date: Antiquitates Judaicae was published 93/94. The event described in the pas¬ 
sage is said to have taken place during the governorship of Petronius, ca. 41 c.e. 

[300] 7 tavxa 7 taotv 8 e oTdyou xpovou 8teA,0ovxo(; Atoptxai veavloKot ir\q 
oaulxrixoc 7tpoxt0epevot 16/41 av Kat KetpuKoxec rival 7tapa|36/.0)c Opaoeic 
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Kaioapo; av8pxavxa Kopiaavxe; eig xpv xrov ’Iot)8airov cruvayroyriv 
aveaxpaav. [301] ocpoSpa xouxo ’Aypbutav 7iapak;t)V£v Kaxa^uaxv 
yap xrov mxpxrov auxob voprov eSxivaxo. apeA.A.r|xi 8e 7ipo; notmAxov 
Ifexprovxov, fiyeprov 8e xf\<^ Xupia; obxo; fiv, 7iapayivexax Kai Kaxa^eyex 
xrov Aropxxrov. [302] 6 8' ovx fixxov eju xro TCpayOevxx xa^ercriva;, Kax yap 
adxo; EKpxvev aoePeiav xpv xrov evvoprov 7iapdPaaxv, xox; anoaiaoi 
xrov Aropxxrov avv opyf] xabx' eypa\|/ev- [303] “rioT)7xA,xoQ IlExprovxo; 
KpeaPetuTi; TiPspxot) K^at)8xot) Kaioapo; XePaaxob reppaviKob 
Aropxerov xox; rcproxox; Aiyex. [304] e7t£x8ri xoaaxjxri xo^pri arcovoxa; xxve; 
£%pr|aavxo e£, bprov, roaxe gTi8e 8xa xo 7xpoxe0Tivax 8xaxaypa K?uxt)8xot) 
Kaioapo; XsPaoxoij reppaviKou 7iepx xou expieoOax ’Iot)8aiot); 
(puA-doosiv xa rcaxpxa 7X£xo0T]vax bpa; adxro, [305] xavavxxa 8e rcavxa 
7xpa^ax, oxxvayroyriv 'Iot)8airov Ka$A)ovxa; eivax 8xa xo pexaOeTvax 
ev adxfi xov Kaioapo; av8pxavxa, 7iapavopot)vxa; oijk £i; povou; 
’Iot)8aiot);, a'k'ka Kax si; xov adxoKpaxopa, on 6 av8pxa; Pe^xxov ev 
xro x8xro varo p ev dAAoxpiro exx0exo Kax xadxa ev xro xrj; ouvayroyfj; 
xorcro, xod xpxjoEx 8xKaxobvxo; Eva ekooxov xrov x8xrov xorcrov KupiEOEiv 
Kaxa xo Kaxoapa; EKXKpxpa- 

[300] A very shoit time after this, ceitaiii young men of Dora, who set 
higher value on audacity than on holiness and were by nature recklessly 
bold, bi'ought an image of Caesar into the synagogue \synagoge\ of the 
Jews and set it up. [301 ] This pi'ovoked Agi'ippa exceedingly, for it was 
tantamount to an oveithi'ow of the laws of his fathers. Without delay 
he went to see Publius Peti'onius, the governor of Syria, and denounced 
the people of Doi'a. [302] Peti'onius was no less angry at the deed, for 
he too regai'ded the bi'each of the law as saci'ilege [asebeia\. He wi'ote 
in anger to the leaders of Doi'a as follows: [303] “Publius Peti'onius, 
legate of Tibeiius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus, to the leading 
men of Doi'a speaks: [304] Inasmuch as cei'tain of you have had such 
mad audacity, not withstanding the issuance of an edict of Claudius 
Caesar Augustus Germanicus pertaining to the permission gi'anted 
the Jews to observe the customs of their fathers, not to obey this edict, 
[305] but to do the very inverse, in that you have prevented the Jews 
from having a synagogue [synagoge ] by transferring to it an image of 
Caesar, you have thereby sinned not only against the law of the Jews, 
but also against the empei'oi', whose image was better placed in his 
own shrine than in that of another, especially in that of a synagogue 
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\synagoge\\ for by natural law each must be lord over his own place, in 
accordance with Caesar’s decree. 15 

Literature: Binder, Temple Courts, 268-69; Bilde, “Synagogue,” 20-21; Runes- 
son, Origins, 219; ClauGen, Versammlung, 249-50; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 
66-67. 

Comments: While we have no archaeological evidence of synagogue buildings 
from Syria, it is clear from this passage that such buildings did exist (the setting 
up of a statue requires an edifice in which it could be placed) and could be 
referred to as “synagogues.” One may also note that a temple-like character 
of the edifice is implied. The incident described occurs after Caligula’s failed 
attempt at introducing his own statue in the Jerusalem temple; the men of 
Dora are accused of doing the same thing in a synagogue, thus committing 
“sacrilege.” Indeed, the very fact that the image of the emperor is placed in 
a synagogue building attests to the temple-like character of that building. Cf. 
Philo’s reports of comparable acts in Alexandria against proseuchai, and how 
these events triggered similar attacks on Jewish institutions elsewhere [Legal. 
346, No. 165). 

The letter of Petronius, the first part of which is given here, attests to Roman 
policy regarding Jewish communal activities and worship. It makes clear that 
a synagogue building was considered the realm of the God of Israel and 
that, should another deity be introduced in the edifice, the institution would 
be destroyed (cf. Levine). 


3.2 General References and Unidentified Locations 

3.2.1 Literary Sources 

No. 194 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal. 311 16 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[311] T£K|iT]ploi^ 8e acp0ovot(; 7uox(ooao0at Suvapevoi; to (3ox)7.qpa too 
ZePaoxou npondnnov oon 5uotv apKEG0riaopai. to p£v yap 7tpa>Tov 
£7T£GT£l^£ ToTc £7UTp07t0lC T(OV KOCTOC TqV ’AolaV £7UKpaT£t(OV, 7ll)06|T£VOC 
6^tya>p£To0ai idq tEpai; dnapx&q, tva £7mp£7iK>oi xoti; ’IouSaioiq 
povott; Ett; xa ouvaytoyta ouv£px£o0at • [312] pq yap dvat Tauxa 
ouvoSow; ek p£0qi; teat 7tapotvta(; £7uouoTdoa(;, dx; A,npatv£o0at xa 
xfiq Eipfivnc. akka 8t5aoKaA,£Ta GOKppoouvric Kat StKatoouvric avSprov 
£7uxq8£T)6vTK)v p£v apETTiv, dnapxdc, 5e Expoloxx; oupcpEpovxtov, kfi (bv 


15 Translation by Feldman (LCL). 
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avdyouai Puaiai; axeA ,Xovxeq iep07io|i7xo\)(; eit; to ev ‘lEpoaoAtiitou; 
iepov. [313] eixa keAeuei puSeva £|t7xo8a>v \'axaa0ax xoxi; ’IodSouor; 
prixe atmohai prixe ooveiocpepoooi pr)xe 8xa7i£|i7TO|t£vox(; Kata xa 
7xaxpxa eiq ‘l£poa6At)ga- xadxa yap ei Kal |tf| xoxi; pfipaat, xovi; yobv 
7xpdypaoiv e7xeoxaA,xax. [314] giav 8e etuotoAtiv tmoxExaxa 7xpoi; xriv 
oriv xod 8eo7x6xoo 7iei0co, ijv Taioi; NopPavoq OAockkoi; etiigteAAei 
8r|Aa>v xa 1)7x6 Kaioapoi; adxro ypaxpevxa. eon 8e xfjq £7tioxoAfj<; xo 
avxiypacpov xo8e- [315] Taioi; NopPavot; OAaKKoq av0i)7xaxo(; ’Etpeoicov 
ap^oDoi yaipEiv. Kaioap poi eypa\|/ev, ’IooSaloix;, oh av roaxv, i8i(p 
dp^airo e0iop(p vopi^eiv ODvayopevoix; xpripaxa cpepeiv, a 7xep7xoi)oiv 
eit; ‘Iepoo6A,opa • toutodc ouk tiPeAtioe KcoAt)£G0ai xodxo 7xoieiv. eypa\|/a 
ot>v 6pTv, iv’ ei8f[xe, dx; xadxa oikax; yiveo0ai keAeijei. [316] ap’ ouk 
evapyrii; 7iiaxiq eoxlv, adxoKpaxop, xf\q Kaioapoi; Txpoaipeoeax;, fi 7xepl 
xriv xod fipexepoo iepod xxpfiv eke^phto, pri PooA,ri0ei(; xa> koivk> tiotg) 
xa>v odv68cov avaxpePrjvax toc; xrov ’IooSairov eit; xadxo oopcpoixrioeE;, 
ai; d7xap%a)v EVEica 7TOxot)vxax Kai xrji; ocA,A,r\q edaePeiai; 

[311] I could demonstrate the intentions of Augustus, your great grand¬ 
father, by countless proofs, but I will content myself with two. First, 
when he discovered that the sacred “first-fruits” were being neglected, 
he instructed the governors of the provinces in Asia to grant to the 
Jews alone the right of meeting in the synagogues [synagogia], [312] 
Fie said that these were not meetings [ synodoi ] which had their origin 
in drunkenness and disorderliness likely to disturb the peace, but were 
schools [ didaskaleia ] of sobriety and justice for people who practised 
virtue and contributed their annual “first-fruits,” which they used to pay 
for sacrifices, sending sacred envoys to take the money to the temple in 
Jerusalem. [313] Secondly, he gave orders that no-one should hinder 
the Jews from meeting, making their contributions, and communicating 
with Jerusalem as their custom was. This was the gist of his instructions, 
at any rate, even if they were not expressed in these words. [314] I 
append one letter in order to convince you, my lord—a letter from Gaius 
Norbanus Flaccus in which he made public what Caesar had written to 
him. Flere is a transcript of the letter: [315] ‘Gaius Norbanus Flaccus 
the proconsul greets the magistrates of Ephesus. Caesar has written to 
me saying that it is a native traditional custom of the Jews, wherever 
they live, to meet regularly and contribute money, which they send to 
Jerusalem. Fie does not wish them to be prevented from doing this. I 
am therefore writing to you so that you may know that these are his 
instructions.’ [316] Surely this is a clear proof, Emperor, of the policy 
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which Caesar followed with regard to the respect due to our temple? 
He did not want the Jews’ assemblies, which are held for the collection 
of the “first-fruits” and for other religious purposes, to be swept away 
in the same way as the clubs [synodoi] were. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Schiirer, HJP , 418, 440; Sterling, “School”, 154—55; Smallwood, 
Legatio, 308 11. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. When Emperor Gaius Caligula planned to erect a statue in the Jerusalem 
temple, Agrippa I, grandson of Herod the Great and king over nearly identi¬ 
cal territories (37—44 c.e.), appealed to the emperor in the autumn of 40 c.e. 
and saved the temple from desecration. §§276-329 present Philo’s version of 
Agrippa’s memorandum to Gaius. §§311-316 cite Augustus Caesar’s protection 
of Jewish religious liberty in the provinces (cf. Legal. §§155 158, No. 182). 

§311 discovered. Or “had learnt” (Colson) or “heard” (Yonge).Jews in Asia 
and North Africa had sent deputations to the emperor, reporting negative 
Gentile actions and attitudes. Augustus’ instructions may have been an answer 
to their complaints.... the sacred “first-fruits” were being neglected. See the comment 
on No. 182, §156. According to these sections, the collection of the first fruits 
(in form of money) was a very important synagogue activity in the Diaspora. 
The Jews contributed first-fruits every year (Greek sympherein “bring together, 
collect, contribute,” in §313 syneispherein “join in payments” and in §315 j therein 
chremata “pay money”), commissioning and sending holy envoys ( hieropompoi ) 
to Jerusalem in order to use the money for sacrifices (Greek stellein “send,” in 
§313 diapempesthai “send out envoys,’’and in §315 pempein “send”).... the Jews 
alone. There seems to have been a general ban on guilds and clubs in the 
Roman empire. See also “in the same ways as the clubs were” at the end of 
§316.... meeting in the synagogues. The Greek verb is synerchesthai, “come together, 
assemble, meet,” and the Greek word for the meeting place, synagogion, “meet¬ 
ing house” as in No. 167, §127 (see also comment on No. 40, §81). 

§312 meetings. In Greek synodoi, one of the words for Roman guilds or clubs, 
here used in a more general sense. The same word is used in a more technical 
sense at the end of §316, where it is translated as “clubs.”.. .schools of sobiiety 
and justice. See the comment on No. 166, §216. 

§314 Gaius JVorbanus Flaccus. Proconsul of the province of Asia in 24 

b.c.e _ Caesar, i.e., Augustus. Four other documents similar to the letter to 

Gaius Norbanus Flaccus are included in Josephus, A.J. 16:162-173. 

§316 assemblies. The Greek word here, symphoitesis, complemented by eis tauto 
“to the same place,” comes from symphoitan, “go regularly to a place together, 
go to school together.” 
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No. 195 

Source: Literary. Philo, Legal. 370-71 
Date: Ca. 41-45 c.e. 

[370] ev fipiv 8e rcevxe 7tpeo(3et)xaT(; aaAehetv xa xrov 7tavxa%ob 7tdvxa>v 
’IouSaiatv oh xaAercov; [371] ei yap xaptoatxo xotg figexepou; eyOpotg, xiq 
exepa noXiq ripegf|aei; xiq ouk e7u0r)aexat xotg auvoiKobai; xiq ocKaBrn; 
KaxaAeicp0riaexai 7tpoaet)xr|; 7totov tcoA-ixikov ouk avaxpa7tr|aexai SiKaiov 
xotg KoagoDgevou; Kaxa xa 7taxpia xa>v ’Iot)8aia>v; dvaxexpat|/exat, 
vauayriaet, Kaxa (3t)0oh xtopriaet Kai xa e^aipexa vogtpa Kai xa Kotva 
7tpo<; eKaoxai; xtov 7t6A.ea>v ahxotg 8tKata. 

[370] Was it not hard that the future of all the Jews everywhere should 
be at stake in the persons of us five envoys? [371] If Gaius were to 
give in to our enemies, what other city would remain quiet? What city 
would refrain from attacking the Jews living in it? What synagogue 
\proseuche ] would be left unmolested? What political right belonging 
to those who order their lives according to Jewish traditions would not 
be overthrown ? Both the specifically Jewish Laws and their general 
rights vis-a-vis each individual city would be overthrown, shipwrecked, 
and sent to the bottom of the sea. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Smallwood, Legatio, 323-24. 

Comments: For a general introduction, see the introductory comment to No. 
138. At the end of Legatio ad Gaium , Philo describes the despair of the Jewish 
envoys from Alexandria following their meeting with Caligula (§§368—372). 

§371 On the molestation of the synagogues, see comments on No. 138; on 
the deprivation of political rights, see comment on No. 138, §53. 

No. 196 

Source: Literary. Jas 2:2-4 
Date: Ca. 60 or ca. 80- 100 c.e. 

[2] eav yap eiaeABp etq cruvaytoyriv hgtov dvpp xpt)ao8aKxhAtO(; 
ev ea0f)xi A.ag7tpa, eioeA0ri 8e Kai nxarxoq ev ptmapa eo0f]xi, [3] 
e7ti(3Ait|/rixe 8e e7xl xov cpopohvxa xpv eo0f]xa xqv Aaprcpav Kai ei'rcrixe- 
oh Ka0ot) d)8e KaAax;, Kai xa> rcro^ti) euxrixe • oh oxf]0i ekei q Ka0ot) vno 
xo t)7t07t68i6v pou, [4] oh 8ieKpt0qxe ev eauxotg Kai eyeveo0e Kptxai 
8iaA.oyiapa>v rcovr|pa>v; 
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[2] For if a person with gold rings and in fine clothes comes into your 
assembly 16 [synagoge], and if a poor person in dirty clothes also comes 
in, [3] and if you take notice of the one wearing the fine clothes and 
say, “Have a seat here, please,” while to the one who is poor you say, 
“Stand there,” or, “Sit at my feet,” [4] have you not made distinctions 
among yourselves, and become judges with evil thoughts? 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries, see Dibelius/Greeven, 
Mussner and Johnson, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts, 65—66, 499 n. 45; 
ClauBen, Versammlung, 68-69; Riesner, “Synagogues”, 207-8, Kloppenborg, 
“Diaspora Discourse”, 251 -55. 

Comments: Many scholars have strongly questioned the relevance of Jas 
2:2-4 as a source about the ancient synagogue. Dibelius and Greeven, for 
example, view this passage as a rhetorical example narrated in a vivid and 
graphic fashion “without any concern for its reality, and hence, without any 
consideration for the question of the community in which, or the circumstances 
under which, this or even something similar could have taken place.” Mussner 
and Johnson, on the other hand, view the verses more concretely: “the reader 
is transported from the realm of general axioms to the most specific sort of 
social situation in which those maxims are put to the test.” Specifically the 
behaviour of the messianic community with respect to the poor is placed into 
focus in this passage. 

The word synagoge, with its possible meanings of gathering, community 
assembly, community as such, or place of assembly is probably referring to 
an assembly of Christ-believers. Christian assemblies could be called synagogoi 
in the second century (Ignatius, Hernias, Justin). The author uses the word 
ekklesia with the same meaning in 5:14. Kloppenborg, however, and some others 
describe the addressees as Jewish communities in the Diaspora, which could 
include some Jesus-believing Jews. “I suggest that James is bifocal, addressing 
outside and inside readerships simultaneously” (Kloppenborg). From such a 
perspective both synagoge and ekklesia in the Letter of James are referring to 
Jewish fellowships. The example cited in the passage presupposes some sort 
of fixed seating order in the place where the community met. There seems 
to have been a raised platform, benches or seats for some, and an open space 
where one could stand or sit on the floor. 

The manuscripts give different alternatives for the words spoken to the 
poor person: (1) “stand there or sit here below my footstool,” (2) “stand or 
sit there below my footstool,” or (3) “stand there or sit below my footstool.” 


16 While NRSV translates synagoge “assembly” here, given the context, “synagogue” 
seems to be the better choice of word. See comments below. 
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Text-critically, the last alternative is to be preferred. The seat near the person 
speaking is obviously a place of honor. The phrase “made distinctions among 
yourselves” suggests that the two persons addressed belonged to the community. 
Yet if they belonged to the community, why would they be referred to their 
places? The answer is unclear. 
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4.1 Literary Sources 


4.1.1 2 Corinthians 

No. 197 

Source: Literary. 2 Cor 3:14-15 
Date: Ca. 57 c.e. 

[ 14] akLa ouopcoBri xa voripaxa ounrov. a%pi yap xfjq aripepov fipepai; 
to auxo Ka^uppa ejti ir\ avayvroaet xfyq naLamq 8ta0r)Kr|(; pevet, pf| 
avaKaTumxopevov oxt ev Xpiaxto Kaxapyetxat- [15] a XL’ ear; aripepov 
riviKa av avayxvrooKTixax Mamaf]!;, KoAoppa e7ti ttiv Kap8tav aturov 
keTtoh- 

[ 14] But their minds were hardened. Indeed, to this very day, when they 
hear the reading of the old covenant, that same veil is still there, since 
only in Christ is it set aside. [15] Indeed, to this very day whenever 
Moses is read, a veil lies over their minds 

Literature: Furnish, Comm., ad loc. Binder, Temple Courts , 65. 

Comments: A probable reference to the reading of Torah in the synagogues. 
See comments on No. 33 and No. 174. See also Introduction, n. 14. 

4.1.2 Philo 

No. 198 

Source: Literary. Philo, Decal. 40-41 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[40] xpixov, tva ppSeit; 7toxe (3aatA,et)(; p xupavva; acpavohi; iStamru 
Kaxacppovriori yeptaBeit; d^ai^oveta:; Kai tmepotiriai;, bXT ett; xa xa>v 
ieprov vopotv 8t8aaKa^eta cpotxrioai; %a^dori xdq ocppCq, a7topa0d>v 
oi'patv etKoxt paA,A,ov 8' a?ir|0et A-oytopro. [41] ei yap 6 ayevrixoi; Kai 
dcp0apTOi; Kai di8toq Kai ot)8ev6(; e7u8eTn; Kai 7xotriTTiq xrov oA,a>v Kai 
ehepyeinc Kai [laat/.eijc (3aatAia>v Kai 0e6c 0ea>v ot)8e xov xajteivoxaxov 
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xmeptSeiv ujxepetvev, aXka Kai xouxov eucoxriaax Tioyxcov kou 0ea|ia>v 
iepxov f^xroaev, dx; govov eaxxav geAAxov Kai povq) xo oupTiomov 
ex)xpe7xx^eo0ax rcpcx; \|nxxTl<; avd^uoiv iepocpavxoupevpi;, p 0epu; xa q 
peydAaq xeA,eTo0ai xeAexdq, epol xa> 0vr|xa> xx 7tpoofiKov in|/air/eveTv 
kou 7xecpx)ofio0ai cppuaxxopevro ixpoq xouq opokroq, ox xu^axt; pev avxaox(; 
Top 8e Kal opola a'uyyeveiq Kexpqvxax plav e7uypa\|/apevoi ppxepa xpv 
Koxvxjv d7xdvx(ov av0pd)7X(ov (pxioiv; 

[40] A third reason is that He wills that no king or despot swollen with 
arrogance and contempt should despise an insignificant private per¬ 
son but should study in the schools [ didaskaleia ] of the divine laws and 
abate his supercilious airs, and through the reasonableness or rather 
the assured truth of their arguments unlearn his self-conceit. [41] For 
if the Uncreated, the Incorruptible, the Eternal, Who needs nothing 
and is the maker of all, the Benefactor and King of kings and God 
of gods could not brook to despise even the humblest, but deigned to 
banquet him on holy oracles and statutes, as though he should be the 
sole guest, as though for him alone the feast was prepared to give good 
cheer to a soul instructed in the holy secrets and accepted for admis¬ 
sion to the greatest mysteries, what right have I, the mortal, to bear 
myself proud-necked, puffed-up and loud-voiced, towards my fellows, 
who, though their fortunes be unequal, have equal rights of kinship 
because they can claim to be children of the one common mother of 
mankind, nature? 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996; Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl, 251-67; Borgen, Philo, 244-45; 
Sterling, “School”, 154-55; Binder, Temple Courts, 134, n. 96, 434-35. 

Comments: The book “On the Decalogue” (De decalogo ) belongs to Philo’s 
more systematic commentary series on the law of Moses, sometimes called 
“The Exposition of the Law.” In this treatise he deals with the law-giving 
on Sinai and the Ten Commandments. In the first part (§§1—49), he answers 
some more general questions, among them why the commandments have the 
singular form “thou shalt not...” (§§36—49). The “vast number of myriads of 
men” gathered at Sinai could motivate a plural form. As a third answer to this 
question Philo says that the use of the singular form is a lesson to the great 
not to despise the humblest (§§40-44). Later on, in §§96-101, Philo describes 
the activities of the Jews on the Sabbath as a “philosophising” of the Law 
without explicitly mentioning the synagogue. 

§40 should study in the school of the divine laws. According to Yonge, “coming 
as a pupil to the school of the sacred laws.” The Greek verb phoitan means 
“go to and fro, resort to a person as a friend/teacher, frequent”; in absolute 
form, “go to school”; as a participle “schoolboy.” See comment on No. 194, 
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§316 _ through the reasonable or rather the assured truth of their arguments. The activity 

in the synagogue was characterized by reasoned argumentation that resulted 
in the discernment of truth (eikoti mallon d’ alethei logismoi ). 

§41 deigned to banquet him. on holy oracles and statues.. .guest... the feast. All Jews 
were invited to take part in the teaching of the Mosaic Law in the synagogues. 
In the next paragraph Philo mentions especially those facing the greatest 
difficulties or persons of low esteem, such as the destitute, the orphaned, the 
childless, and those who have suffered the loss of a child (§42). The metaphorical 
use of banquet for teaching in synagogues may have been related to the custom 
of conducting after-dinner symposia in an attached dining hall (cf. Josephus, 
A.J. 14:21 If., 213, 216, 261; 3 Macc 7:18ff; Klinghardt, Gemeinschaftsmahl, 

251-67)_ instructed in the holy secrets. The Greek verb hierophanteisthai means 

“being a hierophant, being initiated, being instructed in mysteries.” 


No. 199 

Source: Literary. Philo, Opif. 128 
Date: Ca. 40-45 c.e. 

[ 128] Tonka xai ext 7xA,eia> Aiyexai xai cpiA-oaocpeixai 7xepi e|38opdSo(;, 
rov evexa xipcci; pev e^a^ev ev ir\ cpnoet xa c, avroxdxa), xxpaxai 5e 
Kat 7tapa xotq SoKtproxdxou; xa>v 'EA,A,T|va>v Kat (3ap(3dpa>v, ot xqv 
pa0TlpaXtKTlV £7U0XT|pT|V 8ta7XOVOt)OlV, EKX£x{|iT|Xai 8' t)7XO xob cptA,ap£X01) 
Mcodoecoi;, oq xo Kahhoq anxriq av£ypa\|/£v ev xatq tEproxaxatt; xob vopot) 
axriJiaii;, xalq 8 e 8tavotati; xa>v dtp’ adxov a7xdvxa>v EVE^apa^E, 8t' 
eg ppEprov KEA-Eucai; ayEtv tEpav £(386priv ano xa>v aTArov avExovxai; 
Epytov ooa xaxa ^r)xr| 0 iv pion Kat 7xopiop6v, evi povro o%oA-d^ovxai; 
xa> (pi/.oaocpfiv f ic [3f7a(o)aiv riBrov Kat xov xod ouveiSoxoc eAeyyov, oc 
EvtSpnpEvoi; xf] \|/i)%fi Ka0a7X£p StKaoxty; £7U7x?ir|xx(DV on 8no(07t£txat, 
xa p£v ocpo8pox£pat(; a7X£tA,at(; xa 8 e Kat pExpuoxEpan; voupEoian; 
XpropEvoq, 7t£pi p£v (bv eSo^ev ek 7xpovotai; a8tK£tv a7X£tA.aT(;, 7i£pi 8' 
rov axoboia 8ta xo d7xpoopdxax; e%eiv voupEoian; irnEp xon priK£0' 
opoiax; oTuoPeiv. 

[ 128] All this and even more has been stated and philosophized about 
the seven. For these reasons it has obtained the highest honours in 
nature, and is also honoured by Greeks and foreigners of the highest 
reputation who practise the science of mathematics. But it has been 
especially honoured by that lover of excellence, Moses, who recorded 
its beauty in the most holy tables of the law and also imprinted it on 
the minds of his followers. He commanded them after every period 
of six days to keep the seventh day holy, refraining from all the work 
required for the pursuit and provision of a livelihood, and keeping 
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themselves free to concentrate on one thing only, practising philosophy 
for the improvement of their character and the examination of their 
conscience, which has been established in the soul and like a judge is not 
at all bashful about administering rebukes, making use both of threats 
that are rather forceful and of warnings that are more moderate. The 
former it applies to those unjust deeds which appear to be deliberate, 
whereas it uses the latter for involuntary acts done through lack of 
foresight, in order that a similar lapse will not happen again. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996', Runia, On the Creation, 296-98. 

Comments: As a more systematic commentary on the creation accounts in 
Gen 1 -3, Philo’s work De opijicio mundi belongs to the series called “Exposition 
of the Law.” Addressing the seventh day, Philo launches into an extremely 
long excursus on the number seven (§§89-128). It ends with a reference to 
Moses, the lover of virtues ( philaretos ), and his commandment to keep the 
seventh day holy (§128). On this day all Jews were to concentrate on only 
one thing: “practising philosophy” with the dual purpose of improving their 
morals and examining their consciences. On Philo’s use of “philosophy” as the 
study and practise of the Law (including the use of philosophical knowledge), 
see comments on Nos. 160, §30; 166, §215; 168, §61. On the ethical effect 
of this “philosophizing” in synagogue meetings, see comments on No. 166, 
§216, and No. 168. 

No. 200 

Source: Literary. Philo, Proem. 65-66 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[65] ouxoq eoxtv 6 doivrii; oixoi;, 6 xeKzxoc, kou cuve^th; ev xouq prixoug 
Ypatpatg kou ev xodg koc0' tmovotav aMuiyopiau;, oq eA,a[3ev d0^ov, 
Ka0a7tep eircov, fiyepovlav xa>v xou e0vow; cpu^tov. [66] ex xou8e xou 
oucou xpovott; ett; 7xoA/uav0pK>7ttav ejxt8ovxo<; euvopot no'kzv^ eKxiaflqaav, 
8t8aoKaA,eta cppovijaeax; kou Sikouoouvtii; kou ootoxrixoi;, ev oiq kou f| 
xf\q aXkr\q apexf^ pexaTtolpoK; peya^07tpe7xa)(; 8iepeuvaxou. 

[65] This is the household, which kept safe from harm, perfect and 
united both in the literal history and in the allegorical interpretation, 
received for its reward, as I have said, the chieftaincy of the tribes of 
the nation. [66] From this household, increased in the course of time 
to a great multitude, were founded flourishing and orderly cities, schools 
\didaskaleia\ of wisdom, justice and religion, where also the rest of virtue 
and how to acquire it is the sublime subject of their research. 
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Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996 ; Borgen, “Education”, 66; Sterling, “School”, 154—55; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 134, n. 96, 434-35. 

Comments: The book “On Rewards and Punishments” (Depraemiis etpoenis) 
explores cases of individuals, households or larger groups who have been 
rewarded for obedience or punished for disobedience. When Philo addresses 
rewards to households (§§57—66), he mentions the families of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. Of these, only Jacob’s household was rewarded: the twelve tribes 
eventually expanded into a great nation. 

§65 the household, i.e. the household of Jacob_ united both in the literal history 

and in the allegorical interpretation. More literally, “hold together through the literal 
contents of the scriptures and through the allegorical interpretations accord¬ 
ing the deeper sense.” Yonge gives the meaning “being continually devoted 
to the study of the holy scriptures, both in their literal sense and also in the 
allegories figuratively contained in them.” 

§66 schools for wisdom, justice and religion... the rest of virtue. See the comment 

on No. 166, §216_ and how to acquire it is the sublime subject of their research. In 

the synagogues, the acquisition of the virtues “is magnificently investigated.” 
The Greek verb is diereunan. See comment on No. 160, §31. 

No. 201 

Source: Literary. Philo, Spec. 1. 324-25 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[324] Kotvcovtaq 8e Kod (pi7.av0pomiac eiaqyrixric a>v ev xoic pd/uaxa 6 
v6po(; eKoaepoti; dpexfji; xqv xe a^trooiv Kai xqv aepvoxr|xa 8iexr|pqaev, 
ot)8evt xa>v aviaxax; exovxtov e7tixpe\|/aq Kaxacpuyetv in’ amaq, afka 
7toppa>xdxa> OKopaKtoai;. [325] e7uaxdpevo(; youv ev xaiq eKKAqaian; 
ot)K 6/Jyouc; xa>v poyOqpmv jtapeiapeovxaq Kat 8ta xo ouvetA-eypevov 
7t7if]0O(; ^av0dvovxai;, tva pp xotixo yevpxat, 7tpoavetpyet 7tavxai; xonq 
ava^tou^ tepoti ouA-^oyou xpv ap^pv 7totot)pevo(; a7to xrov voaoijvxrov 
xpv 0riA.etav vooov dvSpoyuvtov, ot xo cptioeax; voptopa 7tapaK07txovxe(; 
eit; aKoA-aoxtov yuvatKrov 7td0ri Kat poptpai; etoPta^ovxat- 0A.a8tai; 
yap Kat aTtoKeKoppevotu; xa yevvrixtKd eA.at)vet xo xe xfj<; copai; 
xapieuovxai; av0O(;, tva pq paStax; papatvotxo, Kat xov appeva xditov 
pexa%apaxxovxa^ ett; 0qA.tipopcpov i8eav. 

[324] But while the law stands pre-eminent in enjoining fellowship and 
humanity, it preserves the high position and dignity of both virtues by 
not allowing anyone whose state is incurable to take refuge with them, 
but bidding him avaunt and keep his distance. [325] Thus, knowing 
that in assemblies ( ekklesiai) there are not a few worthless persons who 
steal their way in and remain unobserved in the large numbers which 
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surround them, it guards against this danger by precluding all the 
unworthy from entering the holy congregation ( syllogos ). It begins with 
the men who belie their sex and are affected with effemination, who 
debase the currency of nature and violate it by assuming the passions 
and the outward form of licentious women. For it expels those whose 
generative organs are fractured or mutilated, who husband the flower 
of their youthful bloom, lest it should quickly wither, and restamp the 
masculine cast into a feminine form. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996', Berger, “Volksversammlung”, 171 -77. 

Comments: Most of the treatise De specialibus legibus, “The Special Laws,” 
Book 1, treats regulations about worship (§§66-298). It continues with some 
exhortations in Deuteronomy (§§299-323) and concludes in §§324-345 with 
a long allegory on Deut 23:2-7 (LXX, in NRSV Deut 23:1-6). By dividing 
eunuchs into two categories from the double description in the biblical text 
(those whose testicles are crushed or those whose penis is cut off), Philo discerns 
five classes of men symbolized in these laws in Deut 23 and contrasts them to 
“the scholars and disciples of the prophet Moses” (§345). They are (1) deniers 
of the Platonic Forms or Ideas, (2) atheists, (3) polytheists, (4) those who rely 
on the human mind, or (5) those who rely only on the human senses, making 
gods of them and forgetting the truly living God. The five categories are men¬ 
tioned again at the end (§344). The Law precluded all these unworthy persons 
“from entering the holy congregation” (§325) and “naturally banished them 
all from the holy congregation” (§344). The Greek words hieros syllogos (without 
definite article) could also be translated as “a holy congregation.” Philo often 
returns to this allegorical interpretation of Deut 23 (Legal, 3.8; 3.81; Post. 177; 
Deus 111; Ebr. 213; Conf. 144; Migr. 69; Mut. 204, Somn. 2.184, 2.187 and Virt. 
108), frequently using the word ekklesia and sometimes also syllogos. 

In Deut 23:2—9, the Septuagint five times contains the simple formulation 
“he shall not enter into the congregation of the Lord (ouk eiseleusetai... eis ekklesian 
Kyriou)”. Philo uses these words in explicit quotations (Legal, 3.81; Post. 177; 
Deus 111 and Conf 144), but often has other formulations with “holy/divine 
assembly/congregation” without the article (Legal, 3.81; Post. Ill [“from every 
divine congregation”]; Deus 111; Ebr. 213; Corf 144; Migr. 69; Mut, 204; Somn. 
2.184, 187 [with article in post-position]; Spec. 1.325, 344; and Virt. 108). 

In Deut 23 (LXX), the word ekklesia refers to the people of God, to Israel 
as a whole. Philo can use ekklesia generally to refer to an assembly (Abr. 20; 
Spec. 1.44; Prob. 138) or to the congregation at Sinai (Post. 143 [“when God is 
giving laws to His congregation”]; Her. 251; Decal. 32 [“when the nation, men 
and women alike, were gathered to an assembly”], and 45). In most cases, 
however, he uses ekklesia in his allegorical interpretations of Deut 23. 

The use of ekklesia and the synonymous syllogos in these passages are not 
very clear, but the best suggestion is that they refer to some form of synagogue 
fellowship: “Fur Philo ist ‘ ekklesia ’ in seiner Gegenwartsbedeutung vor allem 
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die Zusammenkunft der Gemeinde am Sabbat, und in dieser Institution diirfte 
sich fur das hellenistische Judentum im allgemeinen ‘helige Ekklesia’ darstellen” 
(Berger, “Volksversammlung,” 173—74). For an additional use of ekklesia as a 
reference to Sabbath assemblies, see Bib. Ant. 11.8 (No. 64). 

In Contempt 30, Philo likewise uses the word syllogos about the Sabbath 
meetings of the Therapeutae. Later, Origen interpreted ekklesia in Deut 23 
as the Christian church. Philo also combined these passages with hearing the 
word of God ( Ebt: 213 [“for what use can he (the ‘eunuch’) find in listening 
to holy words”] ; Migr. 69 [the Law forbids “the son of a harlot to be a listener 
or speaker in it”]; and Mut. 204 [“others who do not hear with honest mind 
the holy instructions”]). See also Deas 111 and Virt. 108, cited below (No. 202 
and No. 203). 

Against such a backdrop, “in assemblies” in §325 (the Greek text has “in 
the assemblies [ en tais ekklesiais ]”) can refer to assemblies in general or to Jewish 
assemblies (on the Sabbath) such as the “holy congregation” (, hieros syllogos). In 
Philo’s view, the Law (Deut 23) had earlier excluded all the unworthy (the five 
classes mentioned above) from this fellowship. 

No. 202 

Source: Literary. Philo, Deus 111 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[Ill] exepoi; 8e xiq cpi^oocopaxoi; kou cpt?U)Jta0Ti<; vobi; 7tpa0ett; xrj 
ap/ipayetpa) xou cruyKpigaxoi; ripcov fiSovf) Kai e^euvonxio0et(; xa 
appeva Kai yevvpxiKa xfjc, gepr| rcdvxa, cmavei Ke^pppevoi; Kadrov 

e7uxri8ex)pdxa)v, ockotiv 7tapa8e^ao0at 0eiav d8t)vaxa>v, EKK^paiai; xiyq 
iepai; d7teoxotvtopevo(;, ev fi [at)A,A,oyoi Kai] A,oyoi Txepx dpexfji; aet 
peA,ex(ovxai, ett; pev xo 8eop(oxripiov xrov 7ta0a>v eioayexat, xapiv 8e 
enpioKet xpv axtptai; a8o^oxepav napa xro dpxt8eopocp{)A,aKi. 

[Ill] But there is a different mind which loves the body and the 
passions and has been sold in slavery to that chief cateress of our 
compound nature, Pleasure. Eunuch-like it has been deprived of all 
the male and productive organs of the soul, and lives in indigence of 
noble practices, unable to receive the divine message, debarred from 
the holy congregation [ ekklesia ] in which the talk and study is always 
of virtue. When this mind is cast into the prison of the passions, it 
finds in the eyes of the chief jailer a favour and grace, which is more 
inglorious than dishonour. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996', Berger, “Volksversammlung”, 171 -77. 
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Comments: On Philo’s Quod Deus ist immutabilis, see the comments on No. 
161. The allegory in §§111 116 seems to be founded on Gen 39, where the 
LXX in 39:1 describes Potiphar as a chief cook and eunuch. Through the last 
word, this verse is combined with Deut 23:2 (LXX) and Philo’s interpretation 
of the eunuchs there. See No. 201. The eunuch-like slaves of pleasure, prisoners 
of the passions, are unable “to receive the divine message” ( akoen paradexasthai 
theiari). They are separated and cut off from the “holy congregation” ( ekklesias 
tes hieras), where it is ever the practice to meet ( syllogos ) and talk of virtue (logoi 
peti aretes). The last sentence could be used as a definition of the prayer halls as 
Philo describes them elsewhere. Ekklesia and syllogos are also coupled in Horan. 
2.184 and Legal 3.81. The position of the definite article in ekklesias tes hieras 
could be interpreted as an emphasis on “holy,” though the definite nature of 
the noun could have been added as an afterthought. 

No. 203 

Source: Literary. Philo, Virt. 108 
Date: Ca. 30-45 c.e. 

[108] kocv et xtveq eBeAriaetav aturov |t£xaAA.a(;aa0ai 7tpoi; xfiv 
'IonSoarov 7 toA.iT£tav, ot)% diq 7101800 ; acru|i[3dx(o; OKopaKtoxeov, 

ctAATE oika>; 7 tpoo£Kxeov, m; xptxr|v yeveav kocAeiv xe eiq EKKA-potav 
Kai |t£xa 8 i 86 vat Aoytov 0£ta>v, oiq 0£|tt; Kai xou; auxoxBova; kou 
etmaxptSa; lepotpavxeTaBai. 

[108] And if any of them should wish to pass over into the Jewish 
community, they must not be spurned with an unconditional refusal as 
children of enemies, but be so far favoured that the third generation is 
invited to the congregation \ekklesia\ and made partakers in the divine 
revelations, to which also the native born, whose lineage is beyond 
reproach, are rightfully admitted. 

Literature: Radice and Runia, Bibliography 1937-1986 ; Runia, Bibliography 
1987-1996; Berger, “Volksversammlung”, 171-77. 

Comments: In his explanation of Mosaic laws in De virtutibus, “On the Vir¬ 
tues,” Philo describes how kindness is to be displayed towards people of different 
categories: to the Israelites, “the brothers” (§§80 101); to strangers, who are 
assumed to be proselytes of faith (§§102-104); to the soujorners (§§105- 108); 
and to enemies, women captives, slaves, animals and plants. In the section 
about the sojourners ( paroikoi ), he refers to Deut 23:7f. (LXX; see No. 201): 
“You shall not curse an Egyptian, because you were sojourners in his land.” 
The biblical text continues: “If sons be born to them, in the third generation 
they shall enter into the assembly of the Lord.” 

This is the background of the formulation in §108. If any of the sojourn¬ 
ers wanted to pass over into the Jewish community ( politeia ), they should be 
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invited to the assembly ( ekklesia ) and receive the divine words (logoi theioi). The 
verbs used are in active form and the two clauses are strongly connected by 
a “both... and” (te... kai). The natives of the land, who were the descendants 
of God’s people, had the right to be instructed in divine words. The verb 
hierophanteisthai means “to be initiated in, to be instructed in.” The sojourners 
received the same right. The formulation is reminiscent of Philo’s descriptions 
of the activities in the prayer halls. 

4.1.3 Acts 

No. 204 

Source: Literary. Acts 15:21 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[21J Manjcriji; yap ek yeverov ap^atrov Kaxa nokw xotx; Kipnaaovxai; auxov 
e%et ev xcdc anvaymyaTc Kaxa 7tav ad[3(3axov dvayi vcdo Kog evoc. 

[21 ] For in every city, for generations past, Moses has had those who 
proclaim him, for he has been read aloud every Sabbath in the syna¬ 
gogues \synagoge\. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell , Comm., ad loc. 

Comments: See No. 72. 

No. 205 

Source: Literary. Acts 22:19 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 

[ 19] Kayro ehxov- Ktjpte, ailxot £7uaxavxat oxi eya> pppy tpuA-aKt^rov Kat 
8epa>v Kaxa xa:; auvaytoydi; xotx; juaxetiovxai; eta ae 

[ 19] And I said, “Lord, they themselves know that in every synagogue 
\synagoge\ I imprisoned and beat those who believed in you.” 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell , Comm., ad loc. 

Comments: See No. 73. 

No. 206 

Source: Literary. Acts 26:9-11 
Date: Ca. 90-110 c.e. 
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[9] 'Eytb gev ouv e8o^a epauxa) Jtpcx; to ovoga 'Igaon too Naigopaiou 
8eTv JtoAAa evavxia rcpa^at, [10] o Kai eTtoipaa ev 'IepoaoAupoK;, 
Kal noLLovg te xrov ayitov eya> ev tpuA,aKai(; KaxeKAetaa Tgv 7tapa 
xcov ap^tepetov e^ooolav Aa(3«>v dvatpoupevtov xe auxtov KaxpveyKa 
tl/rjcpov. [11] Kai Kaxa naaag xa g auvaytoyai; JtoAAdKtq xiproprov auxouq 
pvayKa^ov (3AaacpTigeTv 7teptaaax; xe eggatvogevoi; auxotq e8ia>Kov ecog 
Kal exq rag e^a> KoXeig. 

[9] Indeed, I myself was convinced that I ought to do many things 
against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. [10] And that is what I did in 
Jerusalem; with authority received from the chief priests, I not only 
locked up many of the saints in prison, but I also cast my vote against 
them when they were being condemned to death. [11] By punishing 
them often in all the synagogues \synagoge\ I tried to force them to 
blaspheme; and since I was so furiously enraged at them, I pursued 
them even to foreign cities. 

Literature: As a general reference to commentaries see Barrett, Fitzmyer 
and Jervell, Comm., ad loc. 

Comments: See No. 20. 

4.1.4 Artemidorus 

No. 207 

Source: Literary. Artemidorus, Onirocritica 3.53 
Date: Mid/late second century c.e. 

[53] npooeuxri kou gexaTxai Kai 7tavxe(; av0pa>7tot 7tpotKxai Kai otKxpoi 
Kai 7tx(oxoi Aimr|v Kai cppovxiSa Kai ipKeSova xf\q xi/uxfjQ Kai av8pi Kai 
yuvam 7tpoayopeuouat- touto gev yap ouSeit; obtetatv eit; 7tpoaeuOTv 
pf) ou%i cppovxi^tov, touto 8e Kai oi gexaTxai 7tavu ei8e%0et(; ovxei; Kai 
obtopot Kai ppSev e/ovxec uyiec eg7to8d>v Yoxavxat 7taori 7tpoatpeoet. 

[53] A prayer hall [ proseuche ] and beggars and all people who ask for 
gifts, and such as arouse pity, and mendicants, foretell grief, anxiety 
and heartache to both men and women. For on the one hand no one 
departs for a prayer hall [ proseuche ] without care, and on the other, 
beggars who are very odious-looking and without resources and have 
nothing wholesome about them are an obstacle to every plan. 1 


Translation adapted from Pack. 
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Literature: Stern, GLAJJ , II. no. 395. 

Comments: Artemidorus of Ephesus was an interpreter of dreams. Of 
interest here is the link he makes between the synagogue and beggars, both 
symbolizing for him a negative sign of coming misfortune. Such an unsympa¬ 
thetic construction of the Jewish institution suggests a negative social relation¬ 
ship between Jews and non-Jews, at least from the perspective of the educated 
non-Jewish elite. Cf. the similar perspective of Juvenal and Cleomedes (Nos. 
181, 208). 

4.1.5 Cleomedes 

No. 208 

Source: Literary. Cleomedes, De Modu Circulari 2.1.91 

Date: There is some disagreement regarding when Cleomedes lived, sugges¬ 
tions ranging between the first century b.c.e. and the fourth century c.e. While 
no certainty can be attained, it seems reasonable to assume a date either in 
the first or second century c.e. (so Stern, GLAJJ, II. 157). 

[91] 'Ercei ye 7tpoi; tol; aLLoic; kou xa Kaxa xfiv eppriveiav auxat 
7toiKtA.ax; 8iecp0op6xa eaxi, oapKot; euaxaflii KaxaoxripaTa Aiyovxx kou 
xa 7tept xat)xr|(; 7tiaxa eAjuapaxa kou Aircaapa ocpflaApfov xo SaKpuov 
ovopai^ovxt kou iepa dvaKpauyaapaxa kou yapyaAiapotr; arapaxa; kou 
Apicfipaxa Kat aXXaq xotauxai; Koucai; axai;- rav xa pev ek xapatxtmEitov 
av xtq dvai cpr) 0 £i£, xa 8e opota xoti; ^EyopEvou; ev xoTi; Atiptixpiou; vno 
xa>v ©Eopocpopta^ouotov yuvaiKtov, xa 8 e otto pEory; xfjq 7tpoo£uxfi(; Kat 
xa>v £7t' atj/.aTc 7tpooatxot)vx(ov, 'IouSatKa xtva Kat 7iapa k e%a paypeva 
Kat Kaxa noLv xrov Ep7t£xa)v xa7t£ivox£pa 

[91] Since, in addition to other things, his style [scil. Epicuros’] is also 
a corrupt motley, making use of expressions like “stable states of the 
flesh” and “hopeful hopes” concerning it, and calling tears “glistening 
of the eyes” and having recourse to phrases like “holy screechings” and 
“ticklings of the body” and “wenchings” and other bad mischievous 
of this kind. One may say that these expressions drive in part from 
brothels, in part they are similar to those spoken by women celebrating 
the Thesmophoria at the festivals Demeter, and in part they issue from 
the midst of the prayer hall \proseuche\ and the beggars in its courtyards. 
These are Jewish and debased and much lower than reptiles. 2 


2 Translation adapted from Ziegler. 
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Literature: Stern, GLAJJ, II. no. 333. 

Comments: Cf. comments to Artemidorus (No. 207), especially the con¬ 
nection between synagogues and beggars, revealing a low appreciation of 
the synagogue on the part of the non-Jewish literate elite. Cf. also a similar 
comment by Juvenal (No. 181). Note the mention of courtyards as part of 
the synagogue structure. 

4.1.6 Tacitus 

No. 209 

Source: Tacitus, Historiae 5.4 

Date: The multivolume work Historiae was completed ca. 109/110 c.e. 

[5.4] Aegyptii pleraque animalia effigiesque compositas venerantur, 
Iudaei mente sola unumque numen intellegunt: profanos qui deum 
imagines mortalibus materiis in species hominum effingant; summum 
illud et aeternum neque imitabile neque interiturum. Igitur nulla simu¬ 
lacra urbibus suis, nedum templis s<ist>unt; non regibus haec adulatio, 
non Caesaribus honor. 

[5.4] The Egyptians worship many animals and monstrous images; the 
Jews conceive of one God only, and that with the mind only: they regard 
as impious those who make from perishable materials representations 
of gods in man’s image; that supreme and eternal being is to them 
incapable of representation and without end. Therefore they set up no 
statues in their cities, still less in their temples [ templum ]; this flattery is 
not paid their kings, nor this honour given to the Caesars. 3 

Literature: Stern, GLAJJ II. no. 281, p. 43; Runesson, Origins, 466; Levine, 
Ancient Synagogue, 128, 480. 

Comments: The word templum, here used as a term for the synagogue, is 
paralleled in several (Jewish and nonjewish) sources that refer to synagogues 
using temple terminology. While the earlier of these sources may have referred 
to Jewish temples that offered animal sacrifices, by the second century c.e. when 
Tacitus wrote, cult centralisation ideology had received widespread acceptance 
throughout the Diaspora. It may well be, however, that non-animal sacrifices, 
like incense and vegetable offerings, were not seen as being in opposition to 
the Jewish law. Even though such institutions should be categorised with 
synagogues and understood as a type of synagogue, it is possible that temple- 


3 Translation by Moore (LCL). 
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terms used for these institutions also reveal something about the architectural 
(temple-like) appearance of the buildings (Runesson). 

4.1.7 Justin Martyr 4 

No. 210 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 16 

Date: Dialogus cum Trypkone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132- 135 c.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[ 16] kou t)|iiv ouv tonka kocA-kx; kou Sikoukk; yeyovev. a7t£Kxeivaxe yap xov 
StKatov Kat 7tpo auxoti xoix; Kpocprixai; auxoti- Kat vhv xohq eAju^ovxaq 
ek anxov Kat xov 7tep\|/avxa auxov 7tavxoKpaxopa Kat 7totrixfiv xa>v 
oArov 0eov aBexetxe Kat, oaov ecp' uptv, axtpa^exe, Kaxaptopevot ev 
xatg ouvaytoyati; uprov xotx; 7ttoxeuovxa(; £7tt xov Xpiaxov. 

[ 16] Accordingly, these things have happened to you in fairness and 
justice, for you have slain the Just One, and His prophets before Him; 
and now you reject those who hope in Him, and in Him who sent 
Him—God the Almighty and Maker of all things—cursing in your 
synagogues \synagogP\ those that believe in Christ. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard, Justin Martyr, Chadwick, 
Early Christian Thought', Osborn, Justin Martyr, Goodenough, Hellenistic and 
Judaistic Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Tyypho. Schiirer, HJP 2.432, 462; Cohen, 
“Pharisees and Rabbis,” 100—102; Levine, Ancient Synagogue, 212. 

Comments: In eh. 16, Justin attacks the Jews by claiming that they were 
responsible for the death of Jesus, which in turn resulted in their suffering at 
the hand of the Romans. The reference to verbal abuse of Christ-believers 
in the synagogues may suggest that Christ-believers were connected to the 
synagogues, perhaps even as members. Justin elsewhere discusses such Jewish 
believers-in-Christ and, contrary to some of his fellow Christians, acknowl¬ 
edges their Jewish interpretation of Christianity to be legitimate (Dial. 47). 
The reference to cursing may allude to the Birkath ha-Minim, but it is by no 
means necessarily the case that ritualized abuse is intended (such as became 
commonly characterised in later Christian polemic): it may just as well refer to 
sporadic denunciation of belief in Jesus as the messiah in sermons (cf. below, 
Nos. 211, 214). 


4 All translations ofjustin Martyr are by A. Cleveland Coxe. Although Dialogus cum Try- 
phone may have been written in Ephesus (so Quasten), the generalising references to syn¬ 
agogues warrant the inclusion of these passages under the heading General References. 
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No. 211 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 47 

Date: Dialogus cum Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 c.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[47] Kat xotx; ano ion OTteppaxoi; xou A(3paap ^rovxa q Kaxa xov vopov 
Kat £7tt xonxov xov Xptoxov pp 7ttoxet)ovxa(; 7tptv xeA-enxfii; xou (3tot) on 
oa>0poeo0at opoitoe a7tocpouvopat, Kat paA,ioxa xobc ev xaTc oovaycoyau; 
KaxaOepaxtoavxai; Kat Kaxa0epaxt^ovxai; xonq ejt’ anxov xonxov xov 
Xptoxov 7ttoxet)ovxai; 07tax; xn^root xpq oa>xppta<; Kat xfjc, xiproptoa; xpi; 
ev xa> 7tnpt d7taTAaya>oiv. 

[47] Further, I hold that those of the seed of Abraham who live accord¬ 
ing to the law, and do not believe in this Christ before death, shall 
likewise not be saved, and especially those who have anathematized 
and do anathematize this very Christ in the synagogues [ synagoge ], 
and everything by which they might obtain salvation and escape the 
vengeance of fire. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard, Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr ; Goodenough, Hellenistic and Judaistic 
Influences ; Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. Schiirer, HJP 2.462; Cohen, “Pharisees 
and Rabbis,” 100-102. 

Comments: The discussion in ch. 47 concerns the status of Jews who believe 
in Jesus as the Christ but also adhere to Torah. According to Justin (but con¬ 
trary to many other contemporary non Jewish Christians), these Jews would 
be saved so long as they did not attempt to convince non-Jewish Christians 
to observe all of the Law. The passage given here again indicates the close 
relationship between Jews and Christians, to the point where some Jewish 
communities found it necessary to distance themselves collectively in their 
synagogues from a belief in Christ. 

No. 212 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 53 

Date: Dialogus cum Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 C.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[53] xo 8e Kat ovov tmoQjyiov pSp pexa xob ncbkov ailxfji; ovopa^etv 
xo 7tpo(pT|xiKov 7tvet)ga pexa xob 7taxpiapxot) 'IaKK>|3 ev xp Kxpoet ailxov 
e^etv, aXXa Kat oruxov xotg pa0pxati; oruxob, dtq 7tpoetppv, apcpoxepa 
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toc C,cba keAevoou ayayexv, rcpoayyeAia f\v kou toxi; ano xfyq anvayroyriq 
ngtov apa xoT(; ano xa>v £0va>v Tuaxenexv etc' anxov \.iiXkovaiv. 

[53] Now, that the Spirit of prophecy, as well as the patriarch Jacob, 
mentioned both an ass and its foal, which would be used by Him; and, 
further, that He, as I previously said, requested His disciples to bring 
both beasts; [this fact] was a prediction that you of the synagogue 
\synagoge \, along with the Gentiles, would believe in Him. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard , Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr. ; Goodenough, Hellenistic and Judaistic 
Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypko. 

Comments: Justin here uses “synagogue” metaphorically to designate the 
Jewish people, a way of talking about the synagogue that became standard in 
Christian writings of later centuries. Justin, however, contrary to later Christian 
writings, acknowledges the legitimacy of Jewish Christ-belief and thus avoids 
the otherwise common polarization between “synagogue” and “Church” as 
incompatible entities (cf. Dial. 134, No. 216 below, and the discussion in the 
Introduction). 


No. 213 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 72 

Date: Dialogus cum. Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 C.E.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[72] kou otetSri anxr| q 7teptK07tri, q ek tk>v Voytov ion 'iEpEglon, eti eoxiv 
EyyEypapgEVTi ev xiotv dvnypacpon; xa>v ev auvaytoyodg 'IouSaltov (jtpo 
yap oWyou xpovou xauxa £^£Ko\|/av), £7t£i5dv teat ek xonitov xrov AxSytov 
a7to8£iKvt)riTat oxt £[3ot)A,£t)aavTO 'IouSatot 7t£pt anion ion Xptoxoh, 
avatpEtv abiov oxanprooaviEt; (3onA,£naag£vot, Kat ahioi; privnEiat, djq 
Kat 8ta ion 'Haaton 7tpo£tprii£h0Ti, mq 7tpoPaiov etc! ocpayriv ayogEvoq, 
Kat £v06c8e d>q apvlov aKaKov 8ri^ohiai- rov a7topohp£vot £7tt xo 
P^aocpppEw xtopohot. 

[72] And since this passage from the sayings of Jeremiah is still writ¬ 
ten in some copies [of the Scriptures] in the synagogues \synagoge\ of 
the Jews (for it is only a short time since they were cut out), and since 
from these words it is demonstrated that the Jews deliberated about 
the Christ Himself, to crucify and put Him to death, He Himself is 
both declared to be led as a sheep to the slaughter, as was predicted 
by Isaiah, and is here represented as a harmless lamb; but being in a 
difficulty about them, they give themselves over to blasphemy. 
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Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard , Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr. ; Goodenough, Hellenistic and Judaistic 
Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. Horbury, “Synagogue Prayer,” 299. 

Comments: As is evidenced in several first century c.e. sources, copies of 
the Torah were kept in synagogue buildings, and thus owned communally. 

No. 214 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 96 

Date: Dialogus cum Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 C.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[96] bpeTq yap ev xatt; auvaytoyati; t)ga>v KaxapaoOe mvxrov xa>v an' 
EKeivon yevopevtov Xpiaxiavrov, kou xa akka eOvt], a kou evepyfj xpv 
Kaxapav epya^ovxat, avatponvxa xobq povov 6poA.oyonvxa(; eauxobi; 
eivou Xpioxtavoui;- oiq fipetg anaoi Tieyopev oxt ASeTupot pprov eoxe, 
87ttyv(oxe pa/.7.ov xpv d7,f|0eiav xob 0eon. 

[96] For you curse in your synagogues [synagoge] all those who are called 
from Flim Christians; and other nations effectively carry out the curse, 
putting to death those who simply confess themselves to be Christians; 
to all of whom we say, You are our brethren; rather recognize the 
truth of God. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard , Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought', Osborn, Justin Martyr, Goodenough, Hellenistic and Judaistic 
Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. Schiirer, HJP 2.462; Cohen, “Pharisees 
and Rabbis,” 100-2. 

Comments: The cursing of Christians in synagogue assemblies is here said 
to result in the (religio-political) persecution of Christians, since the Romans 
frequently condemned the latter to death for their faith. As in the above 
examples, while such condemnations may have been ritualized in the liturgy, 
the reference may just as well be to anti-Christian diatribes within sermons. 
In any case, it is clear that Justin thinks such curses took place in the context 
of synagogue worship. 

No. 215 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial 104 

Date: Dialogus cum Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 C.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 
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[ 104] Kai to Ext; %oxjv Bavaxox) Kaiiy/ayet; pe, on £KxjKA.a>aav jae kxjvei; 
noXkoi, oovaycoYTi 7tovripex)0(xev(ov rcepieaxov pe- ropo^av xexpdi; poo Kai 
nobac, poo, e^ripxBppoav rcavia xa 6oxa poo- aoxox 8e Kaxevoriaav Kax 
ercexSov pe- 8xepepxoavxo xa ipaxxa poo eaoxoxi;, Kax erci xov ipaxxapov 
poo e|3aA.ov K^fjpov, dx; 7tpoex7tov, 7xpoayyeA,xa pv 8xa koxoo Bavaxoo 
Kaxa8xKa^exv aoxov epeAAev p oovaycoyri xxov Kovripeoopevcflv, ooq Kax 
Kxxvai; KaAex, Kax Kovxiyooq privxjxov, oxx aoxox ox Kovriyrioavie!; Kax 
oovrixBrioav ox dyxovx^opevox eju xa> Kaxa8xKaoao9ax aoxov. 

[104] And the statement, “Thoxx hast brought me into the deist of 
death; foi' many dogs have surrounded me: the assembly \synagoge\ of 
the wicked have beset me round. They piei'ced my hands and my feet. 
They did tell all my bones. They did look and stare upon me. They 
paited my garments among them, and cast lots upon my vesture,”—was 
a prediction, as I said before, of the death to which the synagogue 
\synagoge\ of the wicked would condemn Him, whom He calls both dogs 
and hunters, declai'ing that those who hunted Him wei'e both gathei'ed 
together and assiduously stiiving to condemn Him. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard , Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr. ; Goodenough, Hellenistic arid Judaistic 
Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. 

Comments: For Justin, “the Jews” were responsible for the death of Jesus, 
and he adduces support for this conviction from both the Hebrew Bible and 
the New Testament. The identification of “the assembly of the wicked” 
(Ps 21:17, LXX) with the synagogue in this passage reinforces this rhetoric 
through its application to Justin’s contemporaries. The passage thus contains 
the hermeneutical building blocks used in later Christian writings hostile 
toward Judaism and the synagogue. Cf. the expression “synagogue (synagoge) 
of Satan” in Rev 2:8-11 and 3:7- 13 (Nos. 115 and 111). 


No. 216 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 134 

Date: Dialogus cum. Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132—135 c.e.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[134] bXka Aexa pev 6 Laoc, uprov Kax p ouvayxoyri, Pa^pA. §£ 4 
eKKApoxa fipxov. Kax xmep toxjtxbv 8onAexjex pe%px vxiv 6 Xpxoxot; Kax 
xxov ev apcpoxepaxi; SoxjAxov. 
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Now Leah is your people and synagogue [synagoge ]; but Rachel is our 
Church [ekklesia]. And for these, and for the servants in both, Christ 
even now serves. 

Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard , Justin Martyr, Chadwick, Early 
Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr. ; Goodenough, Hellenistic and Judaistic 
Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. Cohen, “Pagan and Christian Evidence,” 
160, n. 5; ClauBen, Versammlung, 262. 

Comments: This is the clearest metaphorical use of “synagogue” for thejew- 
ish people by Justin, who is the first Christian author to apply “synagogue” in 
this way (Cohen). As noted above (No. 212), however, the polarization between 
synagogue and church is not absolute. For Justin, Jacob represented Israel, who 
in turn represented Christ. Thus, “Christ” had married both synagogue (Leah) 
and church (Rachel). This is a far cry from later medieval representations of 
“synagogue” and “church,” where the former is depicted as either defeated or 
even executed by the hands of the so-called living crosses (cf. Schreckenberg, 
Christian Art, 64-6). Still, it seems clear that Justin reserves “church” ( ekklesia) 
for non-Jewish Christian institutions, while the synagogue could serve as the 
home of Christ-believing Jews as well as Jews who did not share this belief. 
Such a distinction is not evident in earlier sources, where both designations 
could be used for either Christian or non-Christian (Jewish) institutions (cf. 
Jas 2:2-4, No. 196, and the discussion in the Introduction). 

No. 217 

Source: Literary. Justin Martyr, Dial. 137 

Date: Dialogus cum Tryphone was probably authored around the time of the 
Bar Kochbah uprising (132- 135 C.E.), which is mentioned in chs. 1 and 9, or 
shortly thereafter (Quasten). 

[137] aupcpapevoi ouv gp 7,ot8oppxe etc! xov xhov xou 0eou, gp8£ 
Oaptaouon; 7tet06pevoi 8t8aaKd7,on; xov (3aaiAia xou 'IapapA, 
e7ttoK(o\|/Tixe 7toxe, 07tota 8t8aoKot)otv ol dp^iauvaYroyoi t)ga>v, g£xa xpv 
7tpoo£t)xriv. £t ydp 6 d7txog£vo(; xa>v pp EnapEoxtov xa> 0£a> cbq 6 a7txop£vo(; 
Koppi; xob 0£ot), 7toA/u paAAov 6 xoh flytrappEvon Ka0oraxop£vo(;. 

[137] Assent, therefore, and pour no ridicule on the Son of God; obey 
not the Pharisaic teachers, and scoff not at the King of Israel, as the 
rulers of your synagogues [ archisynagogoi ] teach you to do after your 
prayers: for if he that touches those who are not pleasing to God, is 
as one that touches the apple of God’s eye, how much more so is he 
that touches His beloved! 
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Literature: As a general reference, see Barnard, Justin Martyr, Chadwick, 
Early Christian Thought ; Osborn, Justin Martyr, Goodenough, Hellenistic and 
Judaistic Influences', Allert, Dialogue With Trypho. Schiirer, //JP 2.434, 462; Cohen, 
“Pharisees and Rabbis,” 100—102; ClauBen, Versammlung, 262; Levine, Ancient 
Synagogue, 419. 

Comments: The reference to Pharisaic teachers here is somewhat surprising: 
the mention of archisynagogoi immediately afterwards gives the impression that 
the former were leaders in the synagogues. It is more likely, however, that 
Justin reproduces negative stereotypes from the Gospels (although unrelated 
to first-century synagogue leadership) in order to strengthen his case against 
the synagogue leadership in his period. As in other passages from this work, 
Justin refers to the mocking of Jesus in a synagogue context. Here he states that 
these took place after the prayers when they were allegedly promoted by the 
synagogue rulers ( archisynagogoi ), who seem to have functioned as instructors. 
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JEWISH TEMPLES OUTSIDE JERUSALEM 

5.1 Babylonia 


5.1.1 Casiphia 

No. T1 

Source: Literary. Ezra 8:17 

Date: The reign of the Persian king Artaxerxes II (404—359 b.c.e.) 

cmm oran no’0Ni mpnn K’sora tzann by nm« nrcmi 
mb DTnton Mb K’nn 1 ? cnpnn N’sccn n^iran ttik hsc bn “im 1 ? 

irrfrK 

And I sent them to Iddo, the leader in the sanctuary of Casiphia [be 
Kasifia ha-makom\, telling them what to say to Iddo and his colleagues 
the temple servants in the sanctuary of Casiphia [be Kasifia ha-makom ], 
namely, to send us ministers for the house of our God. 1 

Literature: Torrey, Ezra Studies, 315-19; Browne, ‘Jewish Sanctuary”; Menes, 
“Tempel und Synagoge”; Blenkinsopp, Pentateuch, 238; Williamson, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, 117; Binder, Temple Courts, 135; Runesson, Origins, 404—9. 

Comments: In this intriguing passage, a certain Iddo is asked to provide 
personnel for a rebuilt temple in Jerusalem. Several scholars have argued that 
the verse refers to a Jewish temple in Babylonia where Iddo was a leading priest. 
It is clear from 8:15 that Ezra needed Levites for the temple in Jerusalem, and 
Iddo was to provide them. As is well attested, the term makom, which refers to 
the place where Iddo served, may mean “temple” or “sanctuary” (cf. Binder). 
The translation of be Kasifia ha-makom given here was first suggested by Browne. 
As is the case with several other terms, such as proseuche and hieron, topos (the 
Greek translation of makom ) could also refer to the synagogue (Binder, 135—40). 
That makom cannot refer to a synagogue in this verse, however, is evident from 
the fact that this institution specifically employed “temple servants” ( netinim ), 
a term used for Levites in the Hebrew Bible. 


Translation by the authors. 
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Iii rendering judgements on the existence ofjewish temples outside ofjeru- 
salem, an important consideration is the degree of cultic centralisation before 
and during the exile. If, as has been argued, such centralisation occured only 
after the exile (see Runesson, esp. 426—28 for discussion and literature), Ezra 
8:17 could be interpreted as one step towards the implementation of this 
religio-political program. Here, it is instructive to compare this situation with 
the evidence from Egypt, where multiple Jewish temples existed in different 
periods up to 74 c.e., when the Leontopolis temple was destroyed. 


5.2 Egypt 


5.2.1 Elephantine 

No. T2 

Source: Papyrus. Cowley no. 30/Porten B19. 
Date: November 25, 407 b.c.e. 
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1 To our Lord Bagavahya governor ofjudah, your servants Jedaniah 
and his colleagues the priests who are in Elaphantine the fortress. 
The welfare 
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2 of our lord may the God of Heaven seek after abundantly at all 
times, and favour may He grant you before Darius the King 

3 and the princes more than now a thousand times, and long life may 
He give you, and happy and strong may you be at all times. 

4 Now, your servant Jedaniah and his colleagues thus say: In the 
month of Tammuz, year 14 of Darius the king, when Arsames 

5 had departed and gone to the king, the priests of Khnub {the god} 
who are in Elephantine the fortress, in agreement with Vidranga 
who 6 was 5 Chief here, (said), 

6 saying: “The temple of YHW the God which is in Elephantine the 
fortress let them remove from there.” Afterwards, that Vidranga, 

7 the wicked, a letter sent to Naphaina his son, who was Troop 
Commander in Syene the fortress, saying: “The temple which is 
in Elephantine 

8 the fortress let them demolish.” Afterwards, Naphaina led the 
Egyptians with the other troops. They came to the fortress of 
Elephantine with their implements, 

9 broke into that temple, demolished it to the ground, and the pil¬ 
lars of stone which were there—they smashed {them}. Moreover, 
it happened (that the) 10 5 9 gateways 

10 of stone, built of hewn stone, which were in that temple, they 
demolished. And their standing doors, and the hinges 

11 of those doors, (of) bronze, and the roof of wood of cedar—all (of 
these) which, with the rest of the FITTINGS and other (things), 
which 

12 were there "there— 12 all (of these) with fire they burned. But the 
basins of gold and silver and the (other) things which were in that 
temple—all (of these) {they} took 

13 and made their own. And from the days of the king(s) of Egypt 
our fathers had built that temple in Elephantine the fortress and 
when Cambyses entered Eg{ypt} 

14 —that temple, built he found it. And the temples of the gods of 
Egypt, all (of them), they overthrew, but anything in that temple 
one did not damage. 

15 And when this had been done (to us), we with our wives and our 
children sackcloth were wearing and fasting and praying to YHW 
the Lord of Heaven 

16 who let us gloat over that Vidranga, the cur. They removed the 
fetter from his feet and all goods which he had acquired were lost. 
And all persons 
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17 who sought evil for that temple, all (of them), were killed and we gazed 
upon them. Morever, before this, at the time that this ev{il} verso 

18 was done to us, a letter we sent (to) our lord, and to Jehohanan 
the High Priest and his colleagues the priests who are in Jerusalem, 
and to Ostanes {the} brother 

19 of Anani and the nobles of the Jews. A letter they did not send to us. 
Moreover, from the month of Tammuz, year 14 ofDarius the king 

20 and un{til} this day, we, sackcloth are wearing and are fasting; the 
wives of ours as widow(s) are made; (with) oil (we) do not anoint 
(ourselves), 

21 and wine do not drink. Moreover, from that (time) and until (this) 
day, year 17 of Darius the king, meal-olfering and incence and 
burnt-offering 

22 they did not make in that temple. Now, your servants Jedaniah and 
his colleagues and the Jews, all (of them) citizens of Elephantine, 
thus sa{y}: 

23 If to our lord it is good, take thought of that temple to (re)build (it) 
since they do not let us (re)build it. Regard 

24 your 23 ob 24 ligees and your friends {who are} here in Egypt. May a 
letter from you be sent to them about the temple of YHW the God 

25 to (re)build it in Elephantine the fortress just as it had been built 
formerly. And the meal-offering and the incense and the burnt- 
offering they will offer 

26 on the altar of YHW the God in your name and we shall pray for 
you at all times—we and our wives and our children and the Jews, 

27 all (of them) who are here. If thus they do until that temple be 
(re)built, a merit you will have before YHW the God of 

28 Heaven more than a person who will offer him burnt-offering and 
sacrifices (whose) worth is as the worth of silver, 1 thousand talents 
and about gold. About this 

29 we have sent (and) informed (you). Moreover, all the(se) things in 
a letter we sent {in our name} to Delaiah and Shelemiah sons of 
Sanballat gov{er}nor of Samaria. 

30 Moreover, about this which was done {all of it} to us Arsames did 
not know. On the 20th of Marcheshvan, year 17 of Darius the 
king. 2 


2 Translation by Porten. 
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Literature: Meyer, “Papyrusfund”; Kraeling, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri ; 
idem, “Elephantine Papyri”; Smallwood, Jews Under Roman Rule, 220; Dion, 
“Synagogues et temples”; Kasher, “Synagogues,” 207-8; Frey, “Temple 
and Rival Temple”; Binder, Temple Courts, 233; Runesson, Origins, 409—10, 
436-41. 

Comments: Because the authorities in the Province of Samaria had ignored 
an earlier letter (Cowley no. 30, 1. 29), the present petition was dispatched 
to Bagavahya, the governor of Yehud/Judah. It requested a letter of recom¬ 
mendation be sent to the Persian satrap of Egypt, Arsames, asking him to 
allow the reconstruction of the Jewish temple in Elephantine, which had been 
destroyed as the result of a plot by the local Persian authority, Vidranga, his 
son, Naphaina, and local Knuhm priests. The Jewish temple probably dates 
back to the reign of Pharaoh Amasis (569—526 b.c.e.), with the Jews being 
allowed to continue their cult after King Cambyses of Persia invaded Egypt. 
While the petition asks that meal offerings, incense, and burnt offerings be 
resumed in the rebuilt temple, the response (below, No. T3), delivered orally 
by a messenger, 3 shows that Yehudite authorities recommended the rebuilding 
of the temple and the carrying out of all its rituals, except animal sacrifices. 
The letter of the Elephantine Jews to an official, perhaps Arsames (below No. 
T4), was an attempt to bribe him into allowing the rebuilding of the temple. It 
confirms that the Elephantine community had accepted the restriction imposed 
by Bagavahya and Delaiah regarding animal sacrifices. 

In order to explain the position of the Yehudite authorities, scholars have 
pointed to Egyptian or Persian sensitivities, including a possible negative view 
of animal sacrifices (Meyer; Cowley). However, the best explanation seems to 
be the introduction of cult-centralisation ideology (Kraeling; Porten; Runesson). 
For the puiposes of the present volume, it is worth noting that the Elephan¬ 
tine Jews were not asked to initiate some sort of synagogue worship: temple 
rituals, including sacrificial rituals that did not involve animals, were deemed 
acceptable. This is a strong indication that the origin of the synagogue was 
not related to the temple cult or the lack thereof. 

As Cowley no. 12/Porten no. B45 indicates, the Elephantine temple was 
rebuilt sometime between 406 and 402 b.c.e. The Jewish colony was re¬ 
moved from Elephantine in the early fourth century, resulting in the temple’s 
abandonment. 

No. T3 

Source: Papyrus. Cowley no. 32/Porten no. B21 
Date: Ca. 408 b.c.e. 

•nnoK rr'm vim n pnr i 
noo 1 ? pirn -p ’in’ n 1 ? rot 2 


3 Cowley no. 32 is not the letter of recommendation sent to the Egyptian satrap, 
but a response to the petition sent to the Elephantine Jews. 
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1 Memorandum. What Bagavahya and Delaiah said 

2 to me. Memorandum. Saying, “Let it be for you in Egypt to say 
(ERASURE: bef) 

3 (ERASURE: to me about) before Arsames about the Altar-house 
of the God of (ERASURE: Eleav) 

4 Eleaven which in Elephantine the fortress built 

5 was formerly before Cambyses (and) 

6 which Vidranga, that wicked (man) demolished 

7 in year 14 of Darius the king: 

8 ‘to (re)build it on its site as it was formerly 

9 and the meal-offering and the incense they shall offer upon 

10 that altar just as formerly 

11 was done.’” 4 

Literature: Meyer, “Papyrusfund”; Kraeling, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri .; 
idem, “Elephantine Papyri”; Smallwood, Jews Under Roman Rule, 220; Dion, 
“Synagogues et temples”; Kasher, “Synagogues,” 207-8; Frey, “Temple 
and Rival Temple”; Binder, Temple Courts, 233; Runesson, Origins, 409—10, 
436-41. 

Comments: This is the answer to the petition of No. T2 (above), delivered 
orally by a messanger; see comment on No. T2 above. 


No. T4 

Source: Papyrus. Cowley no. 33/Porten no. B22. 

Date: The letter gives no date, but must have been written shortly after 
Cowley no. 32 (T3 above), ca. 407 b.c.e., since it responds to requirements 
in that letter. 


Translation by Porten. 
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| no® [mo] 3 ~o rprr pno® l 
[ | ] no® pj no ’noo 2 
| no® on no nmo® 3 
| no® dtp no o®m 4 
\ 11 11 pm ^o | no® pno no o®in 5 
p [on]n[o] mno o’o o pno 6 
p[nm] poo p poK p 7 
nnrr ] l n] n ^n^ in’ n kooki 8 
mn npo p]np no smo o’o 9 
non noom k[V] fpo no mn pi 10 
... pon] nmo nno^ p'? 11 
-\m nj6o op®’ □ , m« pool 12 
p^i....po]o poo mo ‘m; pn 13 
pooK po® 14 

1 Your sei'vants— 

Jedaniah son of Gem[ariah] by name, 1 

2 Mauzi son of Nathan by name, [1] 

3 Shemaiah son of Haggai by name, 1 

4 Hosea son of Jathom by name, 1 

5 Hosea son of Nattum by name, 1: all (told) 5 persons, 

6 Syenians who in Elephantine the fortress are herdi[tary-herdi[tary- 
property-hold]ers {sic}— 

7 thus say: If our lord [...] 

8 and the temple-of-YHW-the-God of ours be (re)built 

9 in Elephantine the fortress as former[ly] it was [bu]ilt— 

10 and sheep, ox, and goat (as) burnt-offering are [n]ot made there 

11 but (only) incense (and) meal-offering [they offer there] 

12 and should our lord a statement mak[e about this, afterwards] 

13 we shall give to the house of our lord si [her.. . and] 

14 barley, a thousa[nd] ardabs. 5 

Literature: Meyer, “Papyrusfund”; Kraeling, Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri) 
idem, “Elephantine Papyri”; Smallwood, Jews Under Roman Rule, 220; Dion, 
“Synagogues et temples”; Kasher, “Synagogues,” 207-8; Frey, “Temple 
and Rival Temple”; Binder, Temple Courts, 233; Runesson, Origins, 409—10, 
436-41. 

Comments: See No. T2 above. 


5 Translation by Porten. 
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5.2.2 Leontopolis 

No. T5 (cf. No. 153) 

Source: Literacy. A.J. 13.62-73 

Date: Antiquitates Judaic urn was published 93/94 c.e. The letter that Josephus 
claims was written by Onias IV to Ptolemy VI, and which he includes in this 
passage (13.65—68), dates, if authentic, between 185-145 b.c.e. The temple 
was probably constructed ca. 164 b.c.e. 

[62] '0 8e 'Ovton xoti ap^tepero; tno; oprovupo; 8e a>v xro mxpt, o; ev 
AAeqavSpeia tpuyrov rcpo; xov PaatAea IlxoAepatov xov erctKaAoropevov 
OtAopr|xopa 8tf|yev, ro; Kai 7tpoxepov eipr|Kapev, i8rov xfiv 'IouSatav 
KaKonpevriv tmo xrov MaKe8ovrov Kat xrov PaatAerov aiixrov, [63] 
PouAopevo; at)xro 8o^av Kat pvripriv airovtov KaxacKeudoat, 8teyvro 
jtept|ta; 7tpo; IlxoAepatov xov PaatAea Kat xpv PaaiAiaaav KAeorcaxpav 
aixrioaoBai 7tap' aiixrov e^ouatav, 07tro; otKo8opriaeiev vaov ev Aiytuxxro 
7tapa7tA.T)oiov xro ev lepoaoAtipot; Kat Aetuxa; Kat tepet; eK xoti i8tot) 
yevou; KaxaoxrioTi. [64] xotixo 8' e(3ot)A.exo Bapprov paAtaxa xro 7tpocprixTi 
'Hoata, oc epirpoaBev exeotv e^aKootot; 7tAeov yeyovro; 7tpoet7tev, roc 
8et 7tavxro; ev Aiytmxro oiKo8opr|0Tivai vaov xro peytaxro 0ero i>n avSpo; 
'Iot)8atot). 8ta xatixa ohv e7tr|ppevo; Ovta; ypatpet nxoAepatro Kat 
KAeo7taxpa xotaiixriv e7ttaxoAr|v- 

[65] “rcoAAa; Kat peyaAa; upTv %peta; xexeAeKro; ev xoti; Kaxa 
raSAepov epyot; pexa xf\; xoti 0eoti PopPeta;, Kat yevopevo; ev xe ir\ 
koiA.ii Inpta Kat Ooivikti, Kat ei; Aeovxrov 8e 7toAtv xoti 'HAt07toAtxot) 
ouv xot; 'Iot)8atot; Kat ei; dAAou; lOKOvq acptKopevo; xoti e9vot);, [66] 
Kat 7tAetoxot); euprov 7tapa xo KaBpKov e^ovxa; tepa Kat 8ta xotixo 
8t)ovon; aAAriAot;, o Kat Aiytutxtot; oupPe^pKev 8ta xo 7tAfi0o; xrov 
teprov Kat xo 7tepi xa; 0pr|aKeia; ot)% 6po8o^ov, e7ttxr|8ei6xaxov enprov 
xo7tov ev xro 7tpoaayopet)opevro xp; aypta; Boupdaxero; oxupropaxi 
Pptiovxa 7totKtAp; tiAp; Kat xrov teprov i^rorov peaxov, [67] 8eopai 
any^roppaai pot xo a8ea7ioxov avaKa0apavxi tepov Kat anpjtejtxroKo; 
oiKo8oppaai vaov xro peytaxro 0ero Ka0' opotroaiv xoti ev 'lepoooAtipot; 
aiixot; pexpot; t)Jtep ooti Kat xp; of); yuvatKo; Kat xrov xeKvrov, tv’ 
e^roatv ot xpv Atytmxov KaxotKotivxe; Tot)8atot et; aiixo ot)vtovxe; 
Kaxa xpv 7tpo; dAApAou; opovotav xat; oat; e^tmppexetv xpetat;- 
[68] Kat yap 'Hoata; 6 7tpocppxp; xotixo 7tpoet7tev- eoxat 0t)otaaxpptov 
ev Aiytmxro Kt)ptro xro 0ero- Kat 7toAAa 8e 7tpoetprixet)oev aAAa xotatixa 
8ta xov xo7tov.” 

[69] Kat xatixa pev 6 ’Ovta; xro PaaiAet IIxoAepatro ypacpet. 
Kaxavorioete 8' av xt; aiixoti xpv enoePetav Kat KAeonaxpa; xr); 
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a8e?upfj; auxou Kai yuvaiKo; e£, fjq dvxeypaij/av ejuaxoTir];- xqv yap 
ajtapxiav Kai xqv xou vojiou 7iapd(3aaiv ei; xqv 'Oviou KeipaAqv 
ave0eaav- [70] avxeypa\|/av yap oik©;- “(3aaiA,et); IIxoAejiaio; Kai 
(3aaiAiaaa KAeonaxpa 'Ovia %aipeiv. aveyvrogev aou xriv ejuaxoTuyv 
a^iouvxo; e7uxpa7tfivai ooi xo ev Aeovxrov 7toA,ei xou 'HAxo7toMxot) 
iepov aupjxejxxcoKOi; avaKa0apat, 7tpooayopeu6pevov 8e xr]; aypia; 
Bou(3aaxe©;. 8x6 Kai 0aujtd^o|iev, ei eaxai x© 0e© Ke^apiagevov 
xo Ka0i5puo6pevov iepov ev aoeA,yei xon© Kai nAripei ^©©v ieprov. 
[71] enei 8e at) cpfjq 'Hoa'iav xov 7tpo(pr|xr|v ck noXXov xpovov xoiko 
7xpoeipriKevai, at)yx©pot)gev ooi, ei jteAAei xoox' eoeo0ai Kaxa xov 
vogov- moxe |ujSev ij|id; SoKeiv ei; xov 0eov e^ijpapxriKevai.” 

[72] Aa(3©v ouv xov xonov 6 'Ovia; KaxeoKedaoev iepov Kai (3©ji6v 
X© 0e© ogoiov x© ev 'IepoaoA,x)|ioi;, giKpoxepov 8e Kai 7xevi%p6xepov. 
xa 8e pexpa auxou Kai xa OKedri vuv ouk e8o^e poi 8ijA,oi3v- ev yap 
xf\ e(386juj poo (3i(3?up x©v 'Ioo8aiK©v avayeypauxai. [73] eopev 8e 
'Oviai; Kai 'Ioo8aioo; xiva; opoioo; adx© iepeT; Kai Aeoixa; xoo; 
eKei 0prioKedoovxa;. aXXa nepi pev xoo iepoo xodxoo apKodvx©; ijpiv 
8e8ijA©xai. 

[62] Now the son of the high priest Onias, who had the same name 
as his father, having fled to King Ptolemy surnamed Philometor, was 
living in Alexandria, as we have said before; and seeing that Judaea was 
being revenged by the Macedonians and their kings, [63] and desiring 
to acquire for himself eternal fame and glory, he determined to send to 
King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra and request of them authority 
to build a temple \naos\ in Egypt similar to that at Jerusalem, and to 
appoint Levites and priests of his own race. [64] In this desire he was 
encouraged chiefly by the words of the Prophet Isaiah, who had lived 
more than six hundred years before and had foretold that a temple 
\naos\ to the Most High God was surely to be built in Egypt by a Jew. 
Being, therefore, excited by these words, Onias wrote the following 
letter to Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 

[ 65] “Many and great are the services which I have rendered you in 
the course of the war, with the help of God, when I was in Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia, and when I came with the Jews to Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis and to other places where our nations is settled; 
[66] and I found that most of them have temples [ hiera ], contrary to 
what is proper, and that for this reason they are ill-disposed toward one 
another, as is also the case with the Egyptians because of the multitude 
of their temples [hiera\ and their varying opinions about the forms of 
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worship; and I have found a most suitable place in the fortress called 
after Bubastis-of-the-Fields, which abounds in various kinds of trees 
and is full of sacred animals, [67] wherefore I beg you to permit me 
to cleanse this temple [hieron\, which belongs to no one and is in ruins, 
and to build a temple [naos] to the Most High God in the likeness of 
that at Jerusalem and with the same dimensions, on behalf of you and 
your wife and children, in order that the Jewish inhabitants of Egypt 
may be able to come together there in mutual harmony and serve 
your interests. [68] For this indeed is what the prophet Isaiah foretold, 
‘There shall be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God,’ and many other 
such things did he prophesy concerning this place.” 

[68] This, then, is what Onias wrote to King Ptolemy. And one 
may get at notion of the king’s piety and that of his sister and wife 
Cleopatra from the letter from which they wrote in reply, for they 
placed the blame of the sin and transgression against the Law on the 
head of Onias, [70] writing the following reply.” King Ptolemy and 
Queen Cleopatra to Onias, greeting. We have read your petition asking 
that is be permitted you to cleanse the ruined temple in Leontopolis in 
Nome of Heliopolis called Bubastis-of-the-Fields. We wonder, there¬ 
fore, whether it would be pleasing to God that a temple be build in a 
place so wild and full of sacred animals. [71] But since you say that 
the prophet Isaiah foretold this long ago, we grant your request if this 
is to be in accordance with the Law, so that we may not seem to have 
sinned against God in any way.” 

[72] And so Onias took over the place and built a temple and an 
alter to God similar to that at Jerusalem, but smaller and poorer. But 
it has not seemed to be necessary to write about it dimensions and its 
vessels now, for they have allready been described in the seventh book 
of my Jewish War. And Onias found some Jews of his own kind, and 
priests and Levites to minister there. Concerning this temple, however, 
we have already said enough. 

Literature: Frey, “Temple and Rival Temple”; Hayward, ‘Jewish Temple 
at Leontopolis”; Delcor, “Le Temple d’Onias”; Steckholl, “Temple of Leon¬ 
topolis,” 55-69; Dion, “Synagogues et temples”; Hengel, “Proseuche und 
Synagoge,” 31—32, 36; Gruen, “Origins,” 61; Parente, “Founding”; Bohak, 
Jewish Temple in Heliopolis', Gruen, “Origins,” 61; Binder, Temple Courts, 234-36; 
Runesson, Origins, 411 14; Richardson, Building Jewish, 165—79. 

Comments: The Jewish temple in Leontopolis is mentioned in several pas¬ 
sages in Josephus (RJ. 7.426-36; cf. A.J. 12.388, 20.235-37; B.J. 1.33) and 
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is discussed at some length in rabbinic writings, where it is accorded limited 
legitimacy (m. Menah. 13.10; t. Menah. 13:12— 15;jp. Toma 6:3, 43c—d; b. Menah 
109b; b. Avod. %ar. 52b; b. Meg. 10a). Another passage from Josephus (C. Ap. 
2 .10) is also of interest since it mentions several proseuchai (“prayer halls”) 
“open to the air” in the area of Heliopolis; some scholars understand this as 
a reference to multiple temples (for proseuche as a temple term, see Runesson, 
Origins, 429-36). 

Archaeological remains of the Jewish temple have been indentified at Tell 
el-Yehudiyeh, 35 km north of Cairo (for a recent description and discussion, 
see Richardson, 168—69). As in the case of the Elephantine community, the 
Leontopolis temple originated in the context of a Jewish military settlement. It 
was constructed on the site of a ruined Egyptian temple that had been purified 
for Jewish worship. There is also epigraphic evidence of importance, suggesting 
an active role of women priests in the cult (Richardson, 174—79). 

For the purposes of this catalogue, only the above passage from Josephus is 
listed, since it contains the earliest detailed description of the temple and its 
origins. It also oilers several important observations for the study of ancient 
synagogues. 

In the first place, the reason given in the letter for the necessity of construct¬ 
ing the temple is that there already existed a multitude of Jewish Idem all over 
Egypt. The author argues that the temple of Onias IV would rid the Jewish 
communities of the strife and conflict that had erupted from the competing 
cultic sites and their diverse traditions: Jews would unite around the cult of 
the God of Israel at Leontopolis. 

While the first use of hiera in §66 could refer to Egyptian synagogues, some 
scholars have argued that the term here more likely refers to temples. Two 
main reasons are given. First, there is an explicit comparison with (nonjewish) 
Egyptian hiera, and these are surely temples. Second, the Leontopolis temple 
was to replace other Jewish hiera, and competition between synagogues and 
temples lacks support in the sources, whereas competition between temples is 
in evidence. In this interpretation, Josephus witnesses to an Egyptian-Jewish 
cult centralisation. 

From the other direction, scholars who hold that hiera in §66 refers to syna¬ 
gogues point to comparative material mentioning Egyptian proseuchai, which 
are understood as synagogue references. In addition, they argue that the 
quotation of Isa 19:19 in Onias’ letter alludes to the erection of an Israelite 
altar ( mizbeah ) in Egypt; if read as a prophecy predicting the erection of the 
Leontopolis temple, it would suggest a distinction between it and the existing 
Jewish hiera. However, this allusion may also be understood as a reference to 
a long-standing tradition of sacrificial worship among Egyptian Jews. 

Imperial forces destroyed the Leontopolis temple in 74 c.e., a fact that 
indicates its importance as a Jewish shrine in the eyes of the Romans. 
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5.2.3 General References and Unspecified Locations 

No. T6 

Source: Literary. Isa 19:19—21 

Date: The prophet Isaiah probably began his public career ca. 740 b.c.e. and 
died sometime in the beginning of the reign of Manasseh, which according 
to most scholars began 687 b.c.e. The date and unity of the Book of Isaiah 
has been the object of considerable scholarly debate. 

nbim mimi D'lffl pa "[inn mmb rora rrrr Ninn nrn [19] 
‘xn pan mans mm 1 ? mm [20] mm 1 ? 

□’“ko 1 ? mm mui [21] □V’lsm xn mmo urt> rfrtzm D’lsnb ^an mm 
lo^tm mn’ 1 ? “im nmi nmm rar max nth dtd mn’ m an^a um 

[ 19] On that day there will be an altar to the LORD in the center of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar to the LORD at its border. [20] It will 
be a sign and a witness to the LORD of hosts in the land of Egypt; 
when they cry to the LORD because of oppressors, he will send them 
a savior, and will defend and deliver them. [21] The LORD will make 
himself known to the Egyptians; and the Egyptians will know the LORD 
on that day, and will worship with sacrifice and burnt offering, and 
they will make vows to the LORD and perform them. 

Literature: Clements, Isaiah, 169—73; Barker, “Isaiah,” 513 14; Binder, 
Temple Courts, 235; Runesson, Origins, 413 14, 432, 440. 

Comments: Cf. the discussion above, No. T5. In a letter Josephus ascribed 
to Onias IV (A.J. 13.65-68), the author uses this verse to legitimise the build¬ 
ing of the Leontopolis temple. The historical context in which Isaiah spoke, 
however, antedates even the earliest dating of the centralisation of Jewish 
sacrificial cult to Jerusalem byjosiah, ca. 620 b.c.e. Barker discusses this verse 
in relation to the Elephantine community and suggests a Jewish emigration 
to Egypt at the time of Manasseh, who, according to the biblical narratives, 
desecrated the Jerusalem temple. In her view, what Isaiah describes in this 
passage is a transferral of the Jewish cult to Egypt. 

No. T7 (cf. Nos. 153, T5) 

Source: Literary. Josephus, A.J. 13.65-66 

Date: An tiquitates Judaic um was published 93/94 c.e. The letter that Josephus 
claims was written by Onias IV to Ptolemy VI, from which the below is a 
section, dates, if authentic, between 185 145 b.c.e. The temple was probably 
constructed ca. 164 b.c.e. 

[65] “noXXaq kou peya?ux<; bgiv xpetat; TexeA-eKox; ev xotg Kocxa 7toA.egov 
epyotq pexa xpq xou 0eou PopBetai;, kou yevogevoi; ev xe xfj Kotpi 
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Eupia Kai Ooivikji, Kal eit; Aeovxrov 8e 7t6A.iv xot) 'HAi07toAixoi) cruv 
xoiq 'Iou8aion; Kai eit; a'k'kovq xonovq aipiKogevoi; xot) eBvotx;, [66] 
Kai 7tAeiaxot)<; enptbv 7tapa xo KaBpKov eyovxai; iepa Kai 8ia xouxo 
Stiavoix; dAAijAon;, 6 Kai Aiyimxion; oupPePijKev 8ia xo 7xAi]0oq xiov 
iepiov Kai xo nepi xciq BpijoKeiai; ovx opoSo^ov. 

[65] “Many and great are the services which I have rendered you in 
the course of the war, with the help of God, when I was in Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia, and when I came with the Jews to Leontopolis in the 
nome of Heliopolis and to other places where our nations is settled; 

[66] and I found that most of them have temples [hiera ], contrary to 
what is proper, and that for this reason they are ill-disposed toward 
one another, as is also the case with the Egyptians because of the 
multitude of their temples [hiera] and their varying opinions about the 
forms of worship. 6 

Literature: See above, No. T5. 

Comments: See comment on No. T5. The many Jewish hiera are said to 
exist not only in the area around Leontopolis, but elsewhere in Egypt where 
Jews live too. 


5.3 Idumea 


5.3.1 Lachish 

No. T8 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: Hellenistic period 

Literature: Aharoni, Lachish ; idem, “Excavations in the ‘Solar Shrine”’; Arav, 
Hellenistic Palestine , 58; Hengel, “Proseuche und Synagoge,” 166; Campbell, 
‘Jewish Shrines”, 166; Runesson, Origins, 423—24. 

Comments: This temple has been identified as Jewish on the basis of its plan, 
dimensions, and orientation, which are similar to the earlier Jewish temple in 
Arad (Aharoni). While there is no consensus regarding this identification, the 
existence underneath of an earlier Israelite temple or bamah, dating from the 
tenth century b.c.e., points in the direction of Aharoni’s theory (Runesson). 
The temple seems to have been destroyed during the Hasmonean expansion 
of the Jewish state (Arav), as was also the Samaritan temple at Gerizim. 


6 Translation by Thackeray (LCL). 
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5.3.2 Beersheva 

No. T9 

Source: Archaeological. 
Date: Hellenistic period 


Literature: Aharoni, Beer-Sheba 1\ idem, “The Homed Altar”; Herzog, “Isra¬ 
elite Sanctuaries,” 120—22; idem, “Tel Beersheba” in NEAEHL, 1, 167—73; 
Herzog et al. , Beer-Sheba: 2\ Herzog et al., “Location of the Sanctuary,” 49—58; 
Runesson, Origins, 425-26. 

Comments: The temple in Beersheva is similar in plan and orientation to the 
Lachish temple and therefore also related to the earlier Arad temple (cf. No. T8 
above). It was constructed on top of an earlier Israelite shrine, which included 
a horned altar. Although Beersheva, like Lachish, came under Idumean rule 
after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 b.c.e., it is nevertheless mentioned as one 
of the cities where Jews lived during the Persian period (Neh 11:27). Further, 
fourth-century ostraca with Jewish names have been found there. Since there 
is no evidence that the ethnic mix in Hellenistic Beersheva excluded Jews, this 
structure may serve as an example of a place where Jews continued to worship 
the God of Israel in a temple setting, rejecting the religio-politically motivated 
enforcement of cult centralisation in Judaea. This would all change, however, 
with the Hasmonean annexation of Idumea in 125 b.c.e. 


5.4 Syria 


5.4.1 Antioch 

No. T10 (= No. 190) 

Source: Literary. Josephus B.J. 7.44-45 

Date: De bello Judaico consists of seven books and was published in the late 
70s. It is possible that the edifice referred to in the passage was constructed 
in the third or second century b.c.e. 

[44] Avxtoyoi; pev yap 6 K^pBett; 'E7U(pavf|q 'Iepooo^npa nopBriaai; xov 
verov ectuAtigev, oi 8e pex’ anxov xpv (3aotA,eiav 7iapaAa(3ovx£(; xrov 
dva9r|pdxo)v oca yciKKa jx£jtorr|xo 7iavxa xoTc kn Avxioyeiac 'louSaknc 
craeSoaav eiq xpv onvaytoyriv aiixrov dva0evxe(;, kou auvE'/joppaav ahxoTc 
e£, toon xfjq noXeaq xoti; "ETiAxiai iiexexeiv. [45] xov anxov 8e xponov 
Kat xa>v pexd xahxa |3aai7.eo)v ahxoTc 7tpoacp£pop£V(ov fie xe 7t?u)0oc 
£7t£8a)Kav Kat xfi KaxaoKEnfj Kat xfj 7ioA/ux£A,£ta xrov avaBripdxrov xo 
tEpov E^E^dpTtpnvav, a£i xe 7tpooay6p£voi xatt; BprioKEtau; noXv 7tAi)0O(; 
’EMiivrov, kockeivodi; xpouq) xtvt potpav anxrov 7t£7iotr|vxo. 
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[44] For, although Antiochus sumamed Epiphanes sacked Jerusalem 
and plundered the temple \naos \, his successors on the throne restored 
to the Jews of Antioch all such votive offerings as were made of brass, 
to be laid up in their synagogue \synagdge\, and, moreover, granting 
them citizen rights on an equality with the Greeks. [45] Continuing to 
receive similar treatment from later monarchs, the Jewish colony grew in 
numbers, and their richly designed and costly offerings formed a splen¬ 
did ornament to the temple [hieron], Moreover, they were constantly 
attracting to their religious ceremonies multitudes of Greeks, and these 
they had in some measure incorporated with themselves. 7 

Literature: Krauss, Synagogale Altertumer, 86-87; Hengel, “Proseuche und 
Synagogue,” 38; Binder, Temple Courts, 266; Bilde “Synagoge,” 19—20; Runes- 
son, Origins, 421, 463-64. 

Comments: Krauss and Hengel have suggested that this imposing structure 
was originally a Jewish temple later transformed into a synagogue. Josephus’ 
use of hieron and synagoge in reference to this building certainly implies that 
it was temple-like. Moreover, the passage indicates that, after Antiochus IV 
looted the temple in Jerusalem, his successors restored the votive offerings 
not to Jerusalem, but to the sanctuary at Antioch, which they continued to 
adorn with votives. If indeed the Seleucid rulers were attempting to create 
a temple to rival the one in Jerusalem (Krauss; Hengel; cf. the construction 
of the Leontopolis temple at about the same time), then perhaps this temple 
followed the same trajectory of transformation into a synagogue as has been 
proposed for the Egyptian-Jewish institutions (Runesson, Origins, 436-59). In 
any case, by the first century when Josephus writes, this institution was surely 
functioning in ways similar to other synagogues, and should, at this time, be 
identified as a synagogue. 


5.5 Transjordan 


5.5.1 Araq el-Emir 

No. Til 

Source: Archaeological. 

Date: First quarter of the second century b.c.e. 

Literature: Lapp, “Soundings at 'Araq el-Emir”; idem, “The Second and 
Third Campaigns”; Will, “Recent French Work at Araq el-Emir,” 149-58; 
idem, Iraq alAmir: le chateau du tobiade Hyrcan; Brett, “The Qasr el-'Abd”; Arav, 


7 Translation by Thackeray (LCL). 
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Hellenistic Palestine, 107 10; Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism., 212-11 ; Campbell, 
‘Jewish Shrines,” 162—63; Frey, “Temple and Rival Temple,” 194—95; Netzer, 
“Pleasure Palace”; Runesson, Origins, 418—20. 

Comments: The Qasr el-’Abd in ‘Araq el-Emir was discovered in 1817 by 
two British officers. Since then, it has been the object of excavations and a 
multitude of scholarly studies. Its architecture defies a straightforward identi¬ 
fication of the building’s purpose. Competing theories have identified it as a 
fortress, mausoleum, palace, pleasure palace, or temple. Most agree, however, 
that it was built by Hyrcanus the Tobiad (cf. Josephus, A.J. 12.228-234). 

The theory that the edifice was a (Jewish) temple has been most elabo¬ 
rately argued by Lapp, who based his analysis on a comparison with Syrian 
temples. While Lapp’s work has received much scholarly support, more recent 
investigations by Will and Netzer now suggest that the structure served as a 
manor or pleasure palace. 

These two interpretations are the only remaining alternatives today, and 
both can claim several good arguments in their favour. While no definite 
answers can be given at this point, the similarities between the Qasr and 
Syrian temples—and the lack of comparative material for other interpreta¬ 
tions of the building’s function—argue that the temple-theory cannot yet be 
abandoned (cf. Arav). 

5.5.2 Unspecified Locations 

No. T12 

Source: Literary. Josh 22:10-34 

Date: Most likely this passage is a priestly, postexilic redaction of an earlier 
tradition about the altar mentioned in the text. 

mm 13aai pisn na ran pia pnsa nas pnm ^s inti [10] 
‘psna’ ’23 laaan [ll] msna 1 ? ‘rm na?n pnm by nara a® naian ante 
pns ‘na b$ naran ns naian ana ’urn m am pisn na aa ran imb 
tmpn ‘r’sna’ aa lanan [12] bvn na’ aa naa b$ pn’n m'r'ra bn p23 
“?s ‘rsna’ aa irfran [13] isaa 1 ? am^a m^a^ n'ra ^sna’ aa nna by 
p om’s ns na^n pns ‘rs naia aaa mn b^ m aa bm pisn aa 
byb as nra 1 ? nns s’ai nns s’ai ma a’sai nnaai [14] pan nra^s 
aa bvn isan [15] ^sna’ 'ybxb non anms n’a asn a’si ^sna’ mao 
na [16] :ans inann na'mn pns bvn naia aaa mn “rsi n 2 aa hm pisn 
mm aia 1 ? ^sna’ m'rsa an^aa nas mn ‘raan no mm nna by mas 
ns Mb aaan [17] :mma arn aanna 1 ? nara aa 1 ? aanaaa mn’ mnsa 
[18] :mm nnaa pn mn mn arn na aaa annan s^ nas mas pa 
9a ‘rs nnai mma arn mnan ans mm mn’ mnsa arn man ansi 
pas ‘ns yyb maa anmns pns nsaa as psi [19] :=pp’ ‘rsna’ nna 
ansi mnan bn mmai aaina irnsm mm paa aa [aa nas mm nrns 
[a [aa stm [20] nrn^s mm nara ma'rma nara aa 1 ? aaniaa mnan ^s 
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mn k 1 ? iriK etk Kim =pp mn *?KatO’rru? bi cam “?j?n bva mr 
’s^k ©Ka nK rami ntzann ante ©m m am piKn an ami [21] :aan 
ck am Kin ^Knton am Kin mm c’rf?K *?k mm ar^K *?k [22] ^Knm 
mto 1 ? ram a 1 ? na 1 ? [23] :mn mm amain *?k mna ^imc cki aaoc 
mn’ am 1 ?® mm r^a niaa^ cki nmm n^ia r^a m^an^ cki mn’ nnKo 
naan inoK’ arm imb hki hk iraa nano mKio k 1 ? cki [24] ©pm Kin 
ocaai arc mn’ pa ^imn [25] ^Kntzr ’rf?K mm^i cc 1 ? no noK 1 ? aac 1 ? 
aaa hk caaa imaam mma pb n nib pK pmn nK m am piKa an 
n 1 ?© 1 ? k 1 ? reran hk nan 1 ? a 1 ? ki ncm ncKii [26] mim nK kt ’rfre 1 ? 
nnaa nK naa 1 ? arnK arm pm cnam aaa Kin na a [27] mm 1 ? k^i 
ca 1 ? pK aaa 1 ? nno caaa inaK’ k^i a’n'rtzni ammm mni^aa ns 1 ? mm 
nK iKn anoKi nno arm “?ki ir'rK inaK’a mm aoKii [28] mime p“?n 
aaa Kin na ’a nm 1 ? k 1 ?; n^ia 1 ? k 1 ? irmcK laa naK mm nara naan 
naa 1 ? mn’ rnKo mm ma^i mma nno 1 ? ann a 1 ? ib'bi [29] acaai 
[30] :aaaa as 1 ? naK am^K mm nara na^o nm^i nmo 1 ? r\bsh nara 
cmann nK inK naK ‘rKatzr ’s*?k ©Km nnan ’K’ttm pen ora’s aoaa 
onrs naK’i [31] amran ama nam am m am piKa an ran naK 
inn m aam mm nam an ‘tki m an “?ki piKa an “?k [nan nta^K p 
me ^Kna’ ’m nK cn^^n ik mn *?jran mma cn^ae k 1 ? naK mn’ an 
an nKm piKn an nKo c’K’ami [nan nra^K p ones aaa [32] mim 
ama [33] ran cniK man ‘rKam an ‘tk [am pnK ‘tk na^m paKo m 
cm^a ni bsb noK k 1 ?! *?Kato’ an cm^K imna *?Kato’ an ama nann 
’m iKnp’i [34] me man’ m am piKn an naK pnKn nK nna 1 ? Kan 1 ? 

cm^Kn mn’ ’a irnra Kin na ’a ncm 1 ? m am ]niKn 

[ 1] Then Joshua summoned the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh, [2] and said to them, “You have observed all that 
Moses the servant of the LORD commanded you, and have obeyed 
me in all that I have commanded you; [3] you have not forsaken your 
kindred these many days, down to this day, but have been careful to 
keep the charge of the LORD your God. [4] An cl now the LORD your 
God has given rest to your kindred, as he promised them; therefore turn 
and go to your tents in the land where your possession lies, which Moses 
the servant of the LORD gave you on the other side of the Jordan. 
[5] Take good care to observe the commandment and instruction that 
Moses the servant of the LORD commanded you, to love the LORD 
your God, to walk in all his ways, to keep his commandments, and to 
hold fast to him, and to serve him with all your heart and with all your 
soul.” [6] So Joshua blessed them and sent them away, and they went 
to their tents. [7] Now to the one half of the tribe of Manasseh Moses 
had given a possession in Bashan; but to the other halfjoshua had given 
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a possession beside their fellow Israelites in the land west of the Jor¬ 
dan. And when Joshua sent them away to their tents and blessed them, 
[8] he said to them, “Go back to your tents with much wealth, and 
with very much livestock, with silver, gold, bronze, and iron, and with 
a great quantity of clothing; divide the spoil of your enemies with your 
kindred.” [9] So the Reubenites and the Gadites and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh returned home, parting from the Israelites at Shiloh, which 
is in the land of Canaan, to go to the land of Gilead, their own land of 
which they had taken possession by command of the LORD through 
Moses. [ 10] When they came to the region near the Jordan that lies in 
the land of Canaan, the Reubenites and the Gadites and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh built there an altar by the Jordan, an altar of great size. 
[11] The Israelites heard that the Reubenites and the Gadites and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh had built an altar at the frontier of the land of 
Canaan, in the region near the Jordan, on the side that belongs to the 
Israelites. [12] And when the people of Israel heard of it, the whole 
assembly of the Israelites gathered at Shiloh, to make war against 
them. [13] Then the Israelites sent the priest Phinehas son of Eleazar 
to the Reubenites and the Gadites and the half-tribe of Manasseh, in 
the land of Gilead, [ 14] and with him ten chiefs, one from each of the 
tribal families of Israel, every one of them the head of a family among 
the clans of Israel. [ 15] They came to the Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and the half-tribe of Manasseh, in the land of Gilead, and they said to 
them, [16] “Thus says the whole congregation of the LORD, ‘What 
is this treachery that you have committed against the God of Israel in 
turning away today from following the LORD, by building yourselves 
an altar today in rebellion against the LORD? [ 17] Have we not had 
enough of the sin at Peor from which even yet we have not cleansed 
ourselves, and for which a plague came upon the congregation of the 
LORD, [ 18] that you must turn away today from following the LORD! 
If you rebel against the LORD today, he will be angry with the whole 
congregation of Israel tomorrow. [ 19] But now, if your land is unclean, 
cross over into the LORD’S land where the LORD’S tabernacle now 
stands, and take for yourselves a possession among us; only do not rebel 
against the LORD, or rebel against us by building yourselves an altar 
other than the altar of the LORD our God. [20] Did not Achan son 
of Zerah break faith in the matter of the devoted things, and wrath fell 
upon all the congregation of Israel? And he did not perish alone for 
his iniquity!’” [21] Then the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the half¬ 
tribe of Manasseh said in answer to the heads of the families of Israel, 
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[22] “The LORD, God of gods! The LORD, God of gods! He knows; 
and let Israel itself know! If it was in rebellion or in breach of faith 
toward the LORD, do not spare us today [23] for building an altar to 
turn away from following the LORD; or if we did so to offer burnt offer¬ 
ings or grain offerings or offerings of well-being on it, may the LORD 
himself take vengeance. [24] No! We did it from fear that in time to 
come your children might say to our children, ‘What have you to do 
with the LORD, the God of Israel? [25] For the LORD has made the 
Jordan a boundary between us and you, you Reubenites and Gadites; 
you have no portion in the LORD.’ So your children might make our 
children cease to worship the LORD. [26] Therefore we said, ‘Let us 
now build an altar, not for burnt offering, nor for sacrifice, [27] but to 
be a witness between us and you, and between the generations after us, 
that we do perform the service of the LORD in his presence with our 
burnt offerings and sacrifices and offerings of well-being; so that your 
children may never say to our children in time to come, “You have 
no portion in the LORD.”’ [28] And we thought, If this should be 
said to us or to our descendants in time to come, we could say, ‘Look 
at this copy of the altar of the LORD, which our ancestors made, not 
for burnt offerings, nor for sacrifice, but to be a witness between us and 
you.' [29] Far be it from us that we should rebel against the LORD, 
and turn away this day from following the LORD by building an altar 
for burnt offering, grain offering, or sacrifice, other than the altar of 
the LORD our God that stands before his tabernacle!” [30] When the 
priest Phinehas and the chiefs of the congregation, the heads of the 
families of Israel who were with him, heard the words that the Reu¬ 
benites and the Gadites and the Manassites spoke, they were satisfied. 
[31 ] The priest Phinehas son of Eleazar said to the Reubenites and 
the Gadites and the Manassites, “Today we know that the LORD is 
among us, because you have not committed this treachery against the 
LORD; now you have saved the Israelites from the hand of the LORD.” 
[32] Then the priest Phinehas son of Eleazar and the chiefs returned 
from the Reubenites and the Gadites in the land of Gilead to the land 
of Canaan, to the Israelites, and brought back word to them. [33] The 
report pleased the Israelites; and the Israelites blessed God and spoke 
no more of making war against them, to destroy the land where the 
Reubenites and the Gadites were settled. [34] The Reubenites and 
the Gadites called the altar Witness; “For,” said they, “it is a witness 
between us that the LORD is God.” 
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Literature: Menes, “Temple und Synagoge”; Kloppenborg, ‘Joshua 22”; 
Runesson, Origins, 417—418. 

Comments: This altar was certainly built for the puipose the redactors of the 
text deny: “burnt offerings and sacrifices and offerings of well-being” (v. 27); 
an altar built for a reason other than sacrificial rituals would be a contradic¬ 
tion in terms (Kloppenborg). The passage is thus most likely an attempt by 
priestly circles in the Persian period to “neutralise” evidence of a sacrificial 
cult dedicated to the God of Israel in an “unclean land” (v. 19). In this view, 
the existence of the altar in the early Persian period needed to be dealt with 
ideologically as the cult centralisation was being implemented in Yehud. Since 
the political authority of the Yehudite leaders at this time did not include the 
area under discussion, we do not know when the cult was indeed terminated 
(cf. discussion of Elephantine temple above, No. T2). 

While it has been suggested that Josh 22 provides early evidence of syna¬ 
gogue liturgy (Menes), this can hardly be the case since no such rituals are 
mentioned. In the text, the function of the altar is negotiated into a “wit¬ 
ness” of the fact that “the Lord is God” (v. 34). What is at play here is cult 
centralisation ideology. This process apparently had no implications for the 
emergence of the synagogue. 
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